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PRE F A GE 



By Mr. D O D D, 



WH I L E all read and all admire 
Milton^ it is confefled that few 
underftaad him; few, at leall, of the 
common Reader^ : More learned ones fre- 
quently find theipfelves at a Lois, fo un- 
bounded is he in ius Knowledge; fo uni* 
veri^ in hi3 AUufions to the whole Round 
of Science. To ducidate his Difficulties) 
^ble and ingenious Men have applied their 
beft SiTom, «nd. that with.deSn^ Sucoeg. 
But as thfir, AltoOt^Qfis ai^ ^^ large, and 
often critical, they p^rpkx the common 
Reader, j^itefn^ the Attention, and are 
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iv PREFACE. 

too voluminous for the Pocket, which the 
fmaller Editions of Milton*^ Works fo agreeably 
' fill. It was therefore propded to the Writer 
of this Preface, fome time fince, by a Gen- 
tleman defervedly of the firft Charadter in the 
le«fned''World^ to compile a -ftiort and com- 
prehenfiv^ Explanationof the difficult Words 
and Pafl^es in Miltof^s poetical Works, di- 
gefted in Alphabetical Order -, which might 
ferve to the common Reader, inftead of 
more diffufe Comments •, and might be to 
all a portable and familiar Attendant upon 
this inimitable Author. 

Pleafed with the Propofal, he readily em- 
braced it: But other and more neceflary 
Avocations preventing his Completion of 
the Defign, he commended it to the Gentle- 
man who hath now executed it, and, as it 
appears, with good Judgment and Propriety. 

• The Explanation of mere Words are ge- 
nerally taken from Mr. Johnfoffs very ufe- 
ful Diftionary, and that in reference only 
to the Senfe wherein Mlton applies them : 
' ' For 



PREFACE. V 

For the rt% he hadi u&d, widi all Freedom, 
the Comments and Notes of thofc Writers^ 
who have dedicated their Time to the plea£« 
ing Emidoy of expl^ning the Woiks of this 
Prince of Efigl^ Poets 4 in particiilar he 
confeif&s himfelf obliged to the exceHeiic 
Edition of this Author, which the Cane 
and Eleganoe of Dr. Tfiwun haidi prefented 
to the Public. Kb sLover ei Mlim would 
want this Edition ; and no Lover of MU$M 
can withold his Thanks from that learned 
fiad.ingpMuf Editor. . 
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• JHbbath ftudied Brevity as much as po(* 
J&Uc 10 thefe explanatory Notes^ yet, Jie 
Jhfipes, mi lb Biudijis -tu become obfiaM: 
It (would have faedi fftrfimffly «aly «» hatie 
ueodarged dx'Wor^, by fiecpoenti^tyMn^ 
«id long Det^ of paitiivdar JSmtics : But 
&e wtibed to avoid this,' as the ^fotes ane 
intcaded always to aoiompany liie .^wb^*-^- 
And the rather, as it was judged proper to 
a^ Mr. Addifsfti inimitatde CrdRapt^ to the 
Work ; by which Mdans it is rendered, in 

feme Meafijir^ per£bft# Mr« Mdifmft Pa- 
pers 
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pers will give the Reader a true Tafte for 
IffShon^ and open to his Vievr. the feveral 
Graces and Beauties of his Paradije Loft ; 
The explanatory Notes will ferve to remove 
the particular Difficulties in theText^ and en- 
able the Reader to tmderftand perfeftly the 
Be4« ties, which are offered to-his Attention.-.— 
I muft juft obferve,, that thefe Noies refer not 
to the Paradifi Loft Qviy^ >ut to all Mltof^s 
poetical Works* 

There was heretofore an Attempt made 
to explain Milton in the Way of a Dic- 
tionary : But it was injudicious in the Me« 
^thod, 9pA tedious in the Compilation* 
:The . preient Work can fall under neL 
thef of xbefc Cenfiires: And as it is at once 
Ikoft, dear, and fuH ; publiihed .with the 
bed: Defign, and ' fubfervient to a very va- 
luable End, we doubt not, that the Public 
will receive it favouraUy. I muft take the 
Lthcrtjr to recommend it efpeciajly to Pa- 
rents, and thofe who have the Care Qf 
Youth.; if they are defirous that their Chil- 
dren and Trufts fhould be acquainted with 

the 



PREFACE. vii 

the Graces of the Britijh Homery they will 
do well to put this little Work into their 
Hands j and thereby give them an Oppor- 
tunity to underftand what they read. The 
fair Sex in particular will receive great Ad- 
vantages from it ; and with the fair Sex that 
Mlton can never fail to be a Favourite, 
who hath fo pleafingly defcribed the Hap. 
pincfs of conjugal AfFeftion, " Ptrpetual 
Fountain of domeftic Sweets.*^ 

I have nothing more to add, than that 
having perufed the Work, I have received 
great Pleafure from it ; and can recommend 
it with much fatisfaftion. While I am de- 
fired to fay on the Part of our Compiler, 
that had he been lefs obfcure, or had the 
Work been more worthy, he fhould not long 
have hefitated under whofe Patronage to 
publifli-it : the learned Editor above men-; 
uoned having fo good a right to it. 
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A 

C R I T I Q^U E 

UPON 

M I L T O N*9 

Pakadtse Lost. 

Spectator, N" 267. 

OMu Romam Serif icret, ajiii Graii. Propert. 

Givtflaee.jt Rcntm^ and jft GreoMn Wilt. 

JH B R E is nothing in N^ore more irk- 
fomC than general Difcourres, efpecial- 
? ly when they turn chiefly upon Words. 
For this Reafon [ fteUl wave ihe Dif- 
culHon of that Point which was ftarced 
Tome Years fince, W hether MiH.',', Pa- 
raiijt Loft m3.y be called an Himc Poem f Thoie who 
will not give :C that Title, may caH it (if they plcafe) % 
0hji«i Potm. It wUi be Taiiicient to its F«ft£lion, if 



4 A CRITIQUE upon 

it has in it all the Beauties of the higheft kind of Poe- 
try ; and as for thofe who alledge it is not an Heroic 
Poem, they advance ho more to the Diminution of it, 
than if they fhould iay Adam is not ^neas^ nor Eve 
Hekn. 

I (hall therefore examine it by the Rules of Epic 
Poetry, and fee whether it falls fhort of the Iliad 
or jEneid, in the Beauties which are eflential to that 
Kind of Writing. The ^t^ Thing to be confidered 
in an Epic Poem, is the Fable, which is perfed or 
imperfeS, according as the A^ion which it relates 
is more or lefs (b. This A£Uon ihould have three 
QoalificatioDs in it. Firft, It flionld be bat One 
Adlion. Secondly! It ihould be an Entire Adtion; 
and Thirdly, it ihould be a Great Aaion. To con* 
iider the Adion of the Iliad^ JEneid, and Paradi/g 
Leftf in theie three ieveral Lights. Horner^ to pre- 
ierve the Unity of his AdUon, haflens into the Midft 
of Things, as H9ra€i has obierved : Had he gone up 
to LidJi Eeg, or begun much later, even at the 
Rape of Helena or the Invefttng of Troy^ it is mani- 
feft that the Story of the Poem would have been a 
Series of ieveral AdUons. He therefore opens his 
Poem with the Diicord of his Princes, and artfully 
interweaves, in the ieveral fucceeding oarts of it» 
an Account of every Thing nuteriaf which relates 
to them, and had pafled beme this fatal Difienfion* 
After the fame Manner, JEntas makes his firft Ap* 
pearance in the Tyrrhene Seas, and within the Sight • 
of Jtaly^ becauie the A£Uon propofed to be cdebra- 
led was that of his fettling nimfelf in Latium, But 
becanfie it was neceilary for the Reader to know what 
had happened to him in the taking of 7>£^, and in 
the preceding Fvts of his Voyage, Virgil makes his 
H^oe relaite jt by way of Epiiode in the fecond. 
and third Books of the JEneid: the Contents of both 
which Books come before thofe of the' iirft Book 
in' the Thread of the Story, tho* for preferving of 
Ibis Umty of AAipn, they follow it in the Difpo- 

fitioft 



Milton's Pakadisi Lost. j 

fitiOQ of the Poem. Miltony in Imitation o{ thefe 
two great Poets, opens his Parad/e Loft with an in- 
fernal Council plotting the Pa]l of Man; which is 
the A6lion he propofed to celebrate; and as for thofe 
Great Anions, the Battle of the Angels, and the 
Creation of Jie World, (which preceded in Point of 
Time, and which, in my Opinion, would have en- 
tirely dcftroyed the Unity of hi? Principal Aftion, 
had he related them in the fame Order 
that they happened) he caft them in- VU, the End 
to the fifth, fixth and feventh Books, of Spe^tor 
by way of Epifode to this noble '^I'j^ 
Poem. 

JRISTOTLE himfelf allows, that Homer haa 
nothing to boaft o.f as to the Unity of his Fable, thought 
at the lame time that great Critic and Philofopher 
endeavours to palliate this Imperfe£lion in the Grrek 
Poet by imputing it in (bme Mcafure to the very Na- 
ture of an Epic Poem. Some have been of Opinion, 
that the jEneid alio labours in this Particular, and 
has Epiibdes which may be looked upon as Excref- 
cencies rather than as Parts of the Adion. On the 
contrary, the Poem, which we have now* under our Con- 
fidei^tion, hath no other Epifodes than fuch as natu- 
ndly arife fxom ^e Sobjed, and yet is filled with fuch a 
Mtiltitude of aftonilhing Incidents, that it gives us at 
the fame time a Pleafore of the greateft Variety, and of 
the greateft Simplicity ; uniform in its Natures though 
diverfified in the Execution. 

I maft obferye alfo, that as Vtrgii in the Poem which 
was deiigned to celebrate the Original of the Roman 
Empire, has deicribed the Birth of its great Rival, the 
Carthaginian Commonwealth: Milton with the like 
Art in his Poem on the Ball of Man, has related the Fnll 
of-thoie Angels who are his profefTed Enemies. Bedde 
the many other Beauties in fuch an Epifode, its run- 
ning parcel with the great A£Uoa of the Poem, hin- 
ders It from breaking the Unity fo much as another 
Epiibde would have done, that had not fo great an 

B 3 Af&nity 



6 A CRITICLUE upon 

Affinity with the principal Subjed. In ftiort, this Is 
the fame Kind of Beauty which the Critics admire in 
the Sfanijh Friary or the Double Di/co*veryy where the 
two different Plots look like Counterparts and Copies of 
one another. 

THE fecond Qualification required in the A£lion 
' ef an Epic Poem is, that it (hould be an entire 
A£lion : An Adion is entire when it is complete 
in all its Parts; or, as Arifotle deicribes it, when it 
conMs of a Beginning, a Middle, and an End. 
Nothing fhtnild go before it, be intermixed with it, 
or follow after it, that is not related to ,it. As on 
the contrary, no fingle Step fliould be 'omitted in 
that juft f.nd regular Progrefs which it muil be fup- 
pofed to take from its Original to its Confummation. 
Til us w:e fee the Anger of Achilles in its Birth, its 
Continuance, and Effeds ; and JEneas's Settlement 
in Jialy, carried on through all the Oppoficions in 
his Way to it both by Sea and Land. The Adlion 
in Milton excels (I think) both the former in this 
Particular ; we fee it contrived in Hell, executed upon 
Earth, and punifhed by Heaven. The Parts of it are 
told in the moft ditlinft Manner, and grpw out ofx>ne 
another in the moft natural Order. 

THE ihi;d Qualification of an Epic Poem is its 

Greatnefi, The Anger of Aibillei was of fuch Con- 

fcquence, that it embroiled the Kings of Greece, dc- 

ilroyed the Heroes of z^^, and engaged all the Gods 

in Faaions. ^neds's Settlement m Italy produced 

rli^'Y^'^^* 4nd gave Birth to the Roman Empire. 

Mi/ton^s Subjcft was ftiU greater than "cither of the 

p'^^^5 it does not determine the Fate of finglc 

^er/ons or Nations, but of a whole Species. The 

T a XI ^^^^« of Hell are joined together for the 

i^eitruiftion of Mankind, which they efieded in Part, 

Jrrir^° ^^ve completed, had not Omnipotence 

I'r, h- '"'^^'■Po^ed. The principal Aftors are, Man 

Beaut ^''^^^i!^.'^^''^^^^^"' ^"^ Woman in her higheft 
HV-. Theiij finefflics are the fallen Angels.: J'he 

MefliiifiL 



Milton's Paradise Lost. 7 

Meffiah dieir Fi4eAd, and the Almighty their Prote^or. 
In (hort, every thing that is great in the whole Cirde 
of Being', whether within the Verge of Nature, or 
out of it, htis a proper Part affigned it in this adxniraUe 
F^oem. 

IN Poetry, as in Architedhire, not only the Whole, 
bat the principal Members, and every Part of them, 
fliould be Great. I will not prefume to (ay, that 
the Book of Games in the Mmid^ or that in the 
Iliad, are not of this Nature, nor to reprehend f7r- 
giV% Simile of the Top, and many other of the fame 
Kind in the Hiai^ as liable to any Cenfare in this 
Particular; but I think We may fay, without dero- 
gating from thofe wonderful Performances, that 
there i^ an Indifputable and Unqueilioned Magnifi- 
cence- in every Part of Paradife Lofty and indeed a 
much greater than could have been formed upon any 
Pagan Syftem. 

BUT Ariftotle, by the Greatnefs of the Action,. 
does not only mean that it fhould be great in its 
Nature, but alfb in its Duration; or in other Words, 
That it fhould have a due Length in it, as well a» 
what we properly call Greatnefs. The jull Meafure. 
of this Kind of Magnitude, he explains by the fol- 
lowing Similitude. An Animal, no bigger than a- 
Mite, cannot appear perfeft to the Eye, becaufe the 
Sight takes it in^ at once, and has only a confufed Idea 
of the Whole, and not a diftinft Idea of all its Parts : 
If on the contrary you fhould fuppofe an Animal of 
ten thoufand Furlongs in Length, the Eye would be fb 
filled with a fingle Part of it, that it could not give the 
Mind an Idea of the Whole^ What thefe Animals aie 
to the Eye, a very fhf>rt, or a very long Aflion 
would be to the Memory. The firrt would be, as it 
were, loft and fwallowed up by it, and the other diffi- 
cult ts> be contained in it. Homtr and Virgi, have 
fhewn their principal Art in this Particular; the A£tioa 
of the Iliady and that of the uEneid, were in them- 
felves. exceeding fhort,. but are fo beautifully extended 

B 4, ap^ 



8 A CRITIQUE upon 

And diverfified by the Inrention of Epifidiu and Jthe 
Machinery of Gods, with, the like poetiad Ornaments, 

. that they make up an agreeable Story fufficient to em- 
ploy the Memory without overcharging it. Miltou'% 
Adtion is enriched with fuch a Variety of Circom- 
Kances, that I have taken as much Figure in read- 
ing the Contents of his Books, as jn the bell invented 

. Story I ever met with. It is poflible, that the Tra- 
ditions, on which the Iliad and JEtuid were built, 
had more Ctrcumfiances in them than the Hiftory 
of the Fall of Mattt as it is related in Scripture, Be- 
fid^s, it was eafier for Homer and Firgil to da(b the 
Trath with Fidion, as they were in no Danger of 
offending the Religion of their Country by it. But 
as for Miltortf he had not only a ytxy few Circum- 
ilances upon which to raife his Poem, but was alio 
obliged to proceed with the j^reateft Caution in everv 
Thing that he added out of his own Invention. And, 
indeca, notwlthilanding ail the Rcftraints he was un- 
der, he hab filled his Story with fb many furprifing 
Incidents, which bear fo dofe an Analogy with what 

^ is delivejred in Holy Writ, that it is capable' of plea- 
^ * £ng the mod delicate Reader, without giving Onence 
to the moft fcrapulous. 

THE modern Critics have colle£led fipm (everal 
Hints in the Iliad and ^neid the Space of Time, 
wbich is taken up by the Adion of each of thofe 
Poems ; but as a great Part of Milton^ t Story was tranf- 
a£led in Regions that lie out of the Reach of the Sun, 
and the Sphere of Day, it is impoffible to gratify the 
Reader with fuch a Calculation, which in£ed would 
be more curious than inftrudUve ; none of the Critics, 
either Ancient or Modem, having laid 
down Rales to circumkribe the A^on of Fid, Spe^. 
an Epic Poem with any Determined Num- 308. 
ber of Years, Days, or Hours. 
But of this more particularly hereafter. 
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«fc>^«fffc MmM.mkm^ jM^mSb^ jtfteSttftk jJlMidllk jgRMmJi^ dCMit 

Spectator, N^ayj. 
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AV/« <wrZf tit Manaen. 

HAVING exaxnised tTie AOion of Parad^0 
L0/9 let 08 in die next Place confider the 
A&OTS. Tkis i* AriftttU^z Method of confi- 
dering ; firft tlie Fable» and fecondlv die Mannefi, 
or» as we generally call them in EwgHfit the Fabk aad 
the ChiaraSers. 

HOMER has excelled all the Heroic 7otx% diat 
ever wrote, in the Molticade and Variety of his Cha- 
yaders. Every God that is admitted into his i^oem, 
ads a Part which wonkl have been firitable to no 
other Oei^. His Princes are as mnch diHinguiihed 
by their Manners as by their Dominions; and evea 
thofe among them» whofe Characters feem wholly 
made up oF Courage, difier from one another as to 
the particular Kinds of Courage in which they ex- 
cel. In ihort, there is icarce a Speech or Adiont 
in the JUadf which the Reader may not afcribe to 
the Peribn that fpeaks or ads, withpul feeing hh 
Name at the Head of k. 

HOMER does not only ontfhine idl oAer Poets 
ia the Variety, but alfo in the Novelty of his Cha- 
vaders. He has introduced aihong his Grecian Prin- 
ces a Peribn, who had lived in three Ages of Men» 
and conveifed with IhtfeuSj Hercules^ Polyphemust and 
the ^r^ Race of Heroes. His principal Ador is the 
Son of a Goddefsy not to mention tne Oftpring of - 
other Deities^ who have Iikewife a Place in his Poem^ ' 
and the venerable Trojan Prince who was .the Fa« 
ther of fo many Kings and Heroes^ There i» in 

9^5. thttfr 



thefe feveral Charalters of Horner^ a certain Dignity 
M well ai NovelQT, wi|ic^ ada^ijCs them iq, 4 moie 
peculiar Manner to 'the Nature of an heroic Poem. 
Tho* at the famjp Time^ to give thepi the greater Va- 
riety, he fa^s defcribed a Vulcan^ that is, a Buf&n> among 
3i$ ^fids^ ^d ^hxfifu ffP^^"g ^'« J4oF(ak« 

VIRQIL falls infinitely ihort of Homer in the 
.-Chkradlers of his>Foeniy both as to their Variety and 
Novelty. jEneas is indeed a p^rfeft Chani^c, but 
as- for Achates^ tho' he is filled the Heroe's Friend^ 
. he does -npt^D^ in the whple F^eoi. which may de- 
ftrv^ that T^tje. [Gyas^ Mniffheas^ ^rgtftuu and C/?- 
anthusy arc all of them Men, of the fanie Stamp a^id 
Character. ' , ' 

• ■ ■ ■ ■ fi rttmqui Gyan, firtemque Cloanthum, Virg» 

THERE arc indeed feveral very natural Incidents^ 
in the Part of J/canius ;, as that of DUo cannot be. 
fufficiently admired. I do not fee any Thing new 
or particular in Jurnus* Pallas and EsuancUr are re- 
mote Copifs of HeSior and FrLm, as Laufus and. 
Jdezentius are almofi: Paralklft to Pailai and E*vjfider. 
The Charadcrs of Ni/us and Euryaltu are beautifulr 
but common. We ciuA not foi^et the Pasts oiF 
Sinon, Camilla, and ibme few others*, which, ar^ fine 
Improvements on the Greek Poet. In fhort, there ia 
neither tliat Variety nor Novelty ia the Prions of the 
^mid^ which we meet with in thoie of the Iliad. 

IF we look into the Chaiafbers of Mtlten, we 
ihall find that he haa introduced all the Variety his. 
Fab]e was capable of receiving. The whole Specka 
of Mankind was in two Perfons at the Time to whidk 
the Subject of his Poeo) i^ confined. We have* how- 
ever, K>ur diftind. Characters 'in thefe. two Peribnft. 
We fee Man and. Wom^n in the highefik Innocence 
and Perfedlion, and in the moil abjei^ State of Guilt: 
and Infirmity. Th^ two lafl Chara^rs are, indeed,, 
very common and obvious, but the two firil are not 
mo^Y ^9^^ magnificent^ bat nsonB new than anf Cha^ 

la&ert 
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Kiflcrs cither in Ftrgil or HomtVy or indeed in fte 
whole Circle of Nature, 

MlLTON'wm fo feniiblc of this Dtft^^ in the 
Subjedl of his Poem, and of the few charaiflcrs it 
woald afford him, diat he has brought into it two* 
Aftors of a fliadowy and fidtitioys Nature, in the Per*, 
ions of Sin sni Death, bv which Means he hafr> 
wrought into the JBody of his Fable a very bcauti«^ 
fbl and wtU invented Allegory. But 
iotwithflanding thtf Finencfs of tjiis Fid. Spe^- 
AHcgory may atone for it in fome 279. 
Meafure; I cannot diink that Perfons 
of fuch a chimerical Exiftence are proper Aftors in 
an Epic Poem ; becaufe there is not that Meafhre of* 
Probability annexed to them, which is requifitc inr 
Writings of this Kind,- as I fhall. ihew more at larg*- 
hereafter. 

VIRGIL has, indeed, admitted fame as an Ac- 
trefs in the ^neid, but the Part fhe adls is very 
ftiort, and none of the moft admired Circumftances im 
Aat Divine Work. We find in Mock Heroic Poems,, 
particularly in the Diffenfarj and the Lutrin, fevcral 
allegorical Perfons of this Nature, which are very 
beautiful' jn thofe Compofitions, and may, perhaps, be- 
ufed as an Argument, that the Authors of them were: 
ef Opinion, fuch Characters might have a Place in an* 
Epic Work. For my own Part, I fliould be glad the 
Reader would think fb, for the fake of the Poem T 
am now examining, and mull further add,, that if 
inch empty unfubftantial Beings may be ever made ufij- 
of on this Occafion, never were any more nicely ima- 
gined, and emplbyed in more proper Afticms, than.thofe- 
of which I am now fpeaking. * 

ANOTHER principal A^or in this Poem is^ 
the -great Enemy of Mankind. The Part, of Ufyjgs 
in Humerus Od^ey is very much admired by Arifiotk^, 
as perplexing that Fablfe with very agreeable Plots- 
Tfcd Intricacies, not only by the many Adventures irt* 
his Voyage,- and the Subiilty of his BchaYioiM*>> but by 

B 6 tH9 
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tbt rariotis Concealments and Difcoveries of bit Per* 
ton in feveral Parts of that Poem. But the crafty 
Being Ihave now mentioned, makes a much longer 
Voyage than Uljifist pots in Pra£tice many more WUes 
and $trata|emi» and hides himfidf under a greater 
Variety of Shapes and Appearances, all of which are 
ftveraUy dcuded» to the great Delight and Snrpdze of 
the Reaider, 

W £ may likewife ob&nre with how much Art the 
Poet has varied feveral CharaSers of the Peribns that 
fpeak in his infernal Aflembly. On the contrary, 
now has he repreir nted the whde Godhead exerting 
itfelf towards Man in its fuU Benerolence under the 
Three-fold DiftinAion of a Creator, a Redeemer, and 
a Comforter ! 

NOR mnft we omit the Peribn of lUpioil, who, 
amidft his Tendemefs and Friendihip for Man, ihewa 
iiidi a Dignity and Condeicenfion in all his Speech and 
Behaviour, as are fuitable to a fuperior Nature*- The 
Angeb are indeed as much diver&fied in Milton^ and 
diftingniihed by their proper Parts, as the Gods are 
in Homer or VirgiL The Reader will find nothing 
afoibed to VrW^ Gairiel, Miebagl^ or Rafhoii, which i& 
not in a particular manner fuitable mf Jtheir refpedUve 
charaden. 

T H E R E is another Circnmfianee in the principal 
Afiors of the lUadud JEntid^ which gives a peculiar 
Beauty to thofe two Poems, and was therefore contri- 
ved with very.great Judgment : I mean, the Authors 
liaving cho&n for tlieir Heroes Perfons who were fa 
nearly related to the People for whom they wrote- 
Jcbilhi was a Gnekt and JEueas the remote Founder 
of RtHOi By this Means their Countrymin (whom 
ihey principally propofed to themfelves for their Readers} 
were particularly attentive to ^1 the Parts of their Story j^ 
amd Empathized with their Heroes in all their Adven- 
tures. A Raman could not but rejoice in the Efcaoes,, 
Succefles, and Vi^ories of JEneasy and be grieved at 
any Defeats^ 'Misfortuaes, or Diiappointments thaibe- 

ffel 
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td him ; is » Gnei muft have had the fiune Regard 
for AchiiUs. And it it plain, that each of thofe Po- 
tma ha^e loft thia Mat Advantage^ among thofe Read* 
ers to whom their noroes are at Strangers^ or iodifie^ 
lent Peribnt. 

JIfiZ 7*0 ^'t Poem it admirable in this ie(jped, finco 
it is impoflible for any of its Readers^ whatever Na« 
tion, Coamr/> or People he may belong to, not to be 
related to the Peribnt who are the principal Adors in 
it ; but, what is ftill infinitely more to itt Advantag|B» 
the principal Adofs in this Poem are not only oar Pro- 
genitors, oat our Reprefentatives. We have a|i adoal 
Intereft in every Thing they do» and no lefs than oar 
utmoft Happinefi is concernedy and lies at Stake in aU 
their Befaavioar. 

I fliall fttbjoin as a Corollary to the foregoing Re- 
mark, an admirable Obfervation oat of Jri/lotUf which 
hath been yery much mlirepreiented in the Quotations 
of fome modern Critics. Mf a Man of pened and 

* confummate Virtue falls into a .Misfortune, it raiiea 

* our Pity, but not our Terror, becauie we do not fear 

* that it may be our own Cafe, who do not refemble 

* the fufieriug Perfon. , But as the great Philofophec 
^ adds. If we fee a Man of Virtue, mixt with Infir- 
'mities, fall into any Misfortune, it does not only 

* raife our Pity but our Terror ; becaufe we a^p afraid 
' that the like Misfortunes may happen to ourielves*. 
' who refemble the Chara&er of the fuffering Perfon.' 

I (hall only remark in this Place, that the forega> 
ing Obfervation of JrifitiU, though it may be true id 
other occaiions, does not hold in this ; becauie in the 
prefent Cafe, though the Perfons who fall into any Mif- 
fortune are of the moft perfedt and confummate Virtue,. 
it is not to be confidered as what may poffibly be, but 
what adlually is our own Cafe ; iince we are embarked 
with them on the fame Bottom, and muft Ik Partakera 
of their Happinefs or Mifery. 

IN this, and fome other very few Inftances,. ^rA> 

j?0//#'a Rules for Epic Poetry (which he had drawa 
1 fxooa 
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fjK>iii his Reffexioftd upon Homer) cannot be ftip» 
pofed to fqoare esRi^y wtth the Hejwk Poems which 
have been made ^Kitt hi» Time; fince it is evident 
to every ittipaitial Jfidgc his Rt^ would ftill have 
been more perfedl^ could he have perufed the JE*- 
fittd wkkh wtts mad6 feme hfrndl-ed Years afkr his 
Death. 

IN my next^ I-ihdt go throogh otRer Parts- of 
Mflto^sPoem; and* hope that what 1 ihall there ad- 
ipttnce, as well as whait I have already written, will 
not ontyfexve at^ a' Comment upon MiJhtt, but upon 
Arifit^le* 
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ReddiTi ferfmMfdt conmimeniia cmpu-. Hor* 

He knotvs *wbat befi befits Uich Charatier. 

YT 7E have already taken a general Survey of tlie 
VV Fable and Chara^efs in Mihon^s Paradi/i Lofi: 
the Parts which remain* 'to be 'co'nildered, according, 
to Artfiofl'e'i Method, aft the ^entimenU acSd the Z,a«- 
guage. Before I. enter upon" the ftrft of theffe, I mull 
advertife my Reader, that it is my iXefign as fooa 
as I have fii)ifhed my general Reflexions on thefe four 
feveral Heads, to give piiticular InflranceS out of the 
Poem now before us of Beauties and Impel fecHons" 
which may be obferved under each of them, as alfo- 
or fuch oth»r Particulars as may not properly fall un- 
<ter any of them. This I thought fit to premife, that 
the Reader may riot judgt too ha(til*y of this Piece of* 
Criticifm, or look upoh it as imperfeift, before he has 
fben the whole Extent of it.' 

THE Sentiments in an Epic Poem are the Thoughts: 
and Behaviour which the Author afcribes to the rtr^ 

fona 
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.ms wfaoai ho imrodiKfes, Mid ore jn)t when they a/e 
ocmfonDable to the CihaniOeis of- the ftvtral Eeribnt. 
The SoQtinentt have Hkewife » Relation to Things as 
ivdl as Ftrfons^ and are then pevfe^ ^eti they are 
fiick as are adapted to the Subjeil. If in either of 
thefe Cafes the Poet endeavoars to argne or explain, 
to magnify or diminift, to raife Love or Haired, Pity 
or Terror, or any other Paffien, we ooght to eonfider 
whether the Sentiments he makes nfe of &re proper 
for thofe Ends. Hornet is eenfured by the Critics for 
his Defe£l as to diis Particular in (everal Farts of the 
Utad and Odyjfejy thoagh at ^e fame time thofe who 
have treated this gr^t Poet with Candour have attri- 
buted ^is Defe6k to the Times in which he lived. It 
was the Fault of die Age, and not of Hunter ^ if there 
wants that Delicacy, in fbme of his Sentiments, which 
BOW appears in the Works of Men of* a much infe- 
rior Geniusi Befides, if there are Blemiihes in any 
particular Thoughts, there is an infinite Beauty in the 

freateil Part of them. In fhorr,. if there are many 
oets who would not have fallen into the Meannefs of 
ibme of his Sentiments, there; are none who could have 
rifen up to the Greatnefe of others. Virgil has excel, 
led all others in the Propriety of his Sentiments.. 
Milton fiunes liteewife very much in this Particular: 
Nor maftwo mif^ one Confideratioa which adds to 
his Honour and Reputation. Homer tind' FirgH inxfo- 
doced Peribns whofe CharaAers are commonly known, 
among Men, and foch as are to be met with either 
SB Hiftory,* or in ordinary Converiation. Milfoti^s Cha- 
zadters, raoft of them, lie out of Nature, and were to 
be formed purely by his own Invention; It fhews a 
ereater Genias in Sh€tkejpear to have drawn his Ccly* 
van 9 than his Ht}tfpur or Julius drfar : The one wae 
to be fupplted out of his own Imagination, whereae 
the other might have been formed upon Tradition, 
Hillory and Obfefvation. It was much eafter there- 
fore TOT Homer to find proper Sentiments for an At 
faably of Grecian Generals, than for Mikw to d»- 

veiiifyt 
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verfif^ his infernal Coancil with proper CheiaQei^ 
and mfpire them with a*Variety of Sentiments. ', Tiie 
\jQst^ of Did» and JEmai are only Copies of what 
has pafled between other Peribns. Adam and Eve 
before the Fall, are a diioent Species fiom that oi 
Mankind, who are delcended from them, and none 
bat a Poet of the moft onbounded Invention, and the 
moil exquifite Judgment, could have filled their Con* 
verfation and Behaviour with fo many apt Circumfiancca 
during their State of Innocence. 

N O R is it fufficient for an Epic Poem to be liU» 
ed with fttch Thoughu as are natural^ unleftjt a- 
bound alfo with fuch as are fuhlimt, Virgil in thia 
Particular falls ihort of Homer. He has not indeed 
^ many Thoughts that are low and vulgar ; but at 
the fiune tame has not fo many Thoughts that are fub- 
lime and noble. The I'ruth of it is, Virgil ieldom 
riies into very aflonifiiing Sentiments, where he is not 
fo fired by the Iliad, He every where charms and 
pleaies us by the Force of his own Genius ; but fddoni 
elevates and traniports us where he does not fetch his 
Hints from Homer. 

MILTON'S chief Talent, and indeed his difiin. 
gniihing Excellence, lies in the Sublimity of his 
Thoughts. There are others of the Modems who ri« 
val him in every other Part of Poetry ; but in the 
Greatneis of his Sentiments he triumphs over all the 
Poets both modern and ancient, Hemer only except* 
ed. It is impoffible for the Imagination of Man to 
diflend itielf with greater Ideas, than thofe which he 
has laid together in his firil, fecond and fixth Books. 
The feventh, which defcribes the Creation of the 
World, is hkewife wonderfully fublime, though not (b 
apt to ftir up Emotion in the Mind of the Reader, nor 
confequently ^ perfed in the Epic Way of Writing, 
becauie it is filled with lefs Adiion. Let the judidotls 
Keader. compare what Longinus has -obferved on feveral 
Pailages of Horner^ and he will find Parallels for moH 
of them in the Faradijt Lofi. 

FROM 
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FROM what has been iaid we may inlert that 
as there are two Kinds of SentimentSy the Natural and. 
the Sublimep which are always to be purTued in an 
heroic Poenit there are alfo two Kinds of Thoaehts 
which are carefully to be avoided. The firft are &ch 
as are affeded and unnatural ; the feoond fuch as are 
mean and vulgar* As for the firft Kind of Thoughts, 
we meet with litde or nothing that is like them in 
Firgil : He has none of thofe trifling Points and Puo> 
lilities that are fo often to be met with in O^ui^^ none 
of the Epigrammatic Turns of Lucam^ none of thofe 
fweUing Sentiments which are (o frequent in Statiut 
and cTaudioHj none of thofe mixed Embellifhments of 
Tajfo. Every Thing is juft and natural. His Senti* 
ments (hew that he had a perfed Iniight into human 
Nature, and that he knew vitry thing which was the 
mod proper toaffed it. 

Mr. Drydin has in fome Places, which I may here- 
after take notice of, miireprefented KirgiPi Way of 
I'hinkingas to this Particular, in the Tranilation he 
has given us of the jEinid, 1 do not remember that 
Hamer any where falls into the Faults above mentioned, 
which were indeed the falfe Refinements of later Ages. 
MUt§nt it mufl be confeft, has fbmetimes erred in this 
Refped, as I ihall (hew more at large in another 
Paper ; though, confidering all the Poets of the Age in 
which he writ, were infeded with this wrong Way of 
Thinking, he is rather to be admired that he did Jiot 
give more^into it, than that he did fomedmes comply 
with the vicious Tafle which fUU prevails ib much a* 
mong modern Writers. 

BUT fince feveral Thoughts may be natural which 
are low and groveling, an Epic Poet (hould not only 
avoid fuch Sentiments as are unnatural or aifeded, but 
alfo fuch as are mean and vulgar. Ho ; er has opened 
a great Field of Raillery to Men of more Ddicacy 
than Greatnefs of Genius, by the Homelinefs of fome 
of his Sentiments. But, as 1 have before faid, thefe 
are rather to be imputed ^to the Simplicity of the A^e 
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in whidi he lired, to which I may alio add, of that 
which he defcrlbed, than to any Itnperfedion in that 
Divine Poet. Zoiks, among tile Ancients, and Mon- 
£eur Perrmlt^ among the Modems» pafhed their Ridi- 
Cttle rtvy far apon him, on account of fom^ fudi Sen- 
timents. There is no Biemifii to be obferved in Fir^ 
giif under this Head, and but a very few in Milton. 

I ihall give but one. Inftance of this Jmj>roprlety 
of Thought in Horner^ and at the fame time com- 
pare it with an Inftance of the fame Nature, both 
JKi Virgil and Mtlton, Sentiments which raife Laughter, 
cafi very feldom be admitted with any Decency inct> 
an heroic Poem, whofe Bufinefs is to excite Pailions 
of a much nobler Nature. Homer y ho\vever, in his 
Charaders of Vulcan and ^herjites^ in his otory of 
Mars and Vinus. in his Behaviour of Irusy and in other 
Pa/Iages, has been obferved, to have lapfed into the 
Burlefqoe Charadler, and to have departed from that 
ierious Air which feems elTentiai to the Magnifi- 
cence of an Epic Poem. I remember but one Laugh 
in the whole jEneid^ which rifes in the fifth Book up- 
on MoncfieSf where he is reprefented as thrown over- 
board and drying himfelf upon a Rock. But this 
Piece of Mirth is fb well timed, that the fevereft Cri- 
tic can have nothing to fay againfl it, for it is in 
the Book of Games and DivcHions, where ^the Reader's 
Mind may be fuppofed to be fufliciently relaxed for 
fuch an Entertainment. The only Piece of Pleafantry 
in Paradi/e Loji, is where the evil Spirits are defcrib- 
•ed as rallying the Angels upon the Succefs of their 
new invented Artillery. 1 bis PafTage I look upon to 
be the mofl exceptionable in the whole Poem, as being 
nothing elfe but a String of Puns, and thofe too very 
indifferent. 

'Satan beheld their Pl'rght, 



And to hit Mates thus in Oerifion cnlPd, 

O Friends, ichy come not on thofe Vigors fraud ! 
Ert 'wbih theyferce n^ere comingy and *when ^we, 
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TV entertain them fair fwith open Front, 

And Breafi (njubat could tjoe more ?) propounded Terms 

Cy Compoiition j ftraight thtj changed their Mindt^ 

Flew off^ and intoftrange Vagaries fell 

At they njDould dance \ yet for a Dance theyfeenCd 

Some'what extract agant and wld^ perhaps 

For Joy of offered Peaces but Ifuppcfe 

If our Propofah ones again nvere heard. 

We Jhould compel them to a quick Refult. 

To lubomthus Belial in Itke gamefome Mood : 
Leader, tbe Terms ijuefent were Terms ^Weight, 
Of hard Contents, and full of Force urg'd Home ; 
Such asive might perceive amused them a/l, 
And ftumbled many : ivho receives them rieht. 
Had need from Head to Foot ivell underiland ; 
N'.'t underflood, this Gift they have bejfdes, 
Tbeyfhenn us luhen our Foes walk not Bpright* 

Thus they among themfdifu inpUaJani Viin 
Stood fcoffing 
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Ne, quicvrque Deus, quicunque adhihebitur heros^ 

Regali confpeSius in auro nuper ^ o/ffo^ 

Migret in oh f cur as humili Jermone t ahem as : 

Aut dum %fitat humum, nubes l^ inania captet. Hof* 

But then they did not ^wrong themfel*u€s fo much^ 

To make a Ool, a Horo, or a King 

fStript of his golden Cro'ivn, and purple Robe) 

Dtfcend to a Mechanic Dialeil j 

A^or (t9 a<voidfuch Meannef) foaring high^ 

With empty Soundf and airy Notions, Jiy. Hoscommon. 

HAVING sJready treated of tl>e Fable, the Cha- 
rafters, and Senciments in the Paradije Lofty 'we 
•re in the laft Place to conlider the Language ; and 
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as the learned World is very mach divided up6n 
MikoB as to tkis^ Point, I hope they will excufe me 
if I appear particular in any of my Opinions, and 
incline to thofe who jadge the mod advantageoufly of 
the Anthor. 

IT is reqnifice that the Language of an Heroic 
Poem ihottld be both Perfpicuous and Sablime. In 
Proportion as either of thefe two Qualities are want- 
ing, the Language is imperfed. Perfpicuity is the 
firtt and moft neceijary Qualification.; infomuch that 
a good-natur'd Reader fometimes overlooks a litde 
Slip even in the Grammar or Syntax, where it is 
impoffible for him to miflake the Poet's Senfe. Of 
this kind is that PaiTage in MilUitf wherein he fpeaks 
of Satan* 



•^oJ and bis Sm ixaptf 



Crtated tinng noughi 'yalu^dit uerjbunn^d* 

And that in which he describes Adam zxidfvt. 

Adam tbeg—dliefi Man cfMemfoKih^m 
His S4ns, tbefalrefi ofhsr Daughters Eve. 

IT 19 plain that in the former of thelb Paffiiges, 
Hccordlng to the nataral Syntax, the Divine Perfon* 
mentioned in the firft Line are reprefented as created 
Beings \ and that in the other, Adam and £av are 
confounded with their Sons and Daughters. Such lit- 
tle Blemifhes as thefe, when the Thought is grea't 
and natural, we fliould, with Hmrace^ impute to a 
pardonable Inadvertency, or to the Weakne(s of Hu- 
man Nature, which cannot attend to each minute 
Particular, and give the laft iini(hing. to every Cir- 
cumftance in fb long a Work. Ihe ancient Cri- 
tics, therefore, who were a^ed by a Spirit of Om** 
dour, rather thfin that of Cavilling, invented certain 
Figures of Speech, on purpofe to ^liate little Errors 
of this Nature in the Writings of thofe Authors 
who had (b many greater Beaoties to atone for them. 

IP 
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JFCfeamefs and Perlpicoiqr were only to be con^ 
folted, the^ Poet would have nothing elfe to do but 
to clothe his Thoughts in the moft plain and natu- 
ral Expreffions. But iince it often happens that die 
moft obvious Phrafes, and thofe which are nied in ordi- 
nary Coiiverfation, become too familiar to the £ar» and 
contrafl a kind of Meannefs, by pafling through the 
Mouths of the Vulgar, a Poet fhould take particular 
Carie to guard himfelf againft Idiomatic Ways of 
fpeaking* OvvV and Lucan have many Poorneifbs of 
HxpreffioA upon this Account, as taking up with the 
firit Phraies that offered, without puttiog themielvea 
to the Trouble of looking after fuch as would not only 
be natoia], but aUb elevated and fublime. Milton has 
but a few Failings in this kind, of which, however, 
yon may meet with ibme Infiances, as in the following 
Paflages. 

Emlrios and IMoHi Erttmtej and Friars f 

White, Black W Gray, nuiib all tlieir Trumpery^ 

Hare Filgrims rta m 

- ••A while Di/courff tbey bol^f 

No Fear left Dinner cool ; nuhen thus began 

Our JutboT' 

^ht efallJges to/ucceed^ hui feeling 

fhe Evil on him brought by me^ 'will cur/i 

Mj Htadf III fare our Ameftor imfnref 

For this wc may thank Ada m^ ' ■■ 

T H-E g^ieat Mafters in Compofidon know very well 
^t many aui elegant Phrafe becomes improper for 
2 Poet or an Orator, when it has been debafed by 
common Ufe. For this Reafon the Works of Anci- 
ent Authors, which are written in dead Languages, 
have a great Advantage over thoie which are written 
in Language that are now fpoken. Were there any 
Mean Phrafes or Idioms in Virgil and Horner^ they 
voold not (hock the Ear of the moft delicate Modem 
{Reader,, fo much as they would have done that of 
ui old Grtek or Ibman, becaoie we never hear 

them 
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them pronounced in oar Streets, or in ordinary Conver- 

fation. 

" IT is not therefore fufficient that the Language 

of an Epic Poem be Perfpicaous, unlefs it be aOo 

Sublime. To this End it ought to deviate from the 

common Forms and ordinary Phrafes of Speech. The 

Judgment of a Poet very much difcovers itfelf in 
liunning the common Roads of Expreiflion, without 
falling, into fuch ways of Speech as may feem (lifF and 
ilnnatural; he muft not fwell into a falfe Sublime, by 
endeavouriflg to avoid the other Ejctreme. Among 
the Greeks^ Mfchyluiy and fometimes Sophochsf were 

ftiilty of this Fault; among the Latins ^ Cldudian and 
tatius ; and among our own Countrymen, Sbate/fear 
tcidi Lee. In thefe Authors the AfFefiation of Great- 
nefs often hurts the Perfpicuity of the Stile; as in ma- 
ny others the Endeavour after Perfpicuity prejudices its 
Greatnels. 

jfRISTOTLE has obfenred, that the Idiomatic 
Stile may be avoided, and the SubHme formed by the 
following Methods Firil, by the Uie of Metaphors ; 
fuch are thoie of Milton. 

Imparadiied in one another's Arms. 
wm And in his Hand a Reed 

Stood nva^ing tipt fwifh Fire,' ■ ■ ■ 

^he grajjy Clods non» calv'd. ■ 
Spangled kulth Eyes,* 



IN thefe and innumerable other Inflances, th« 
Metaphors are very bold but juft ; I mufl however ob- 
ferve, that the Metaphors are not thick (own in Af/7- 
ton, which always favours too muth of Wit ; that they 
never clalh with one another, which, as AriftotU ob- 
ferves, turns a Sentence into a kind of an Enigma or 
Riddle; ^nd that he feldom has Recourfe to them 
where the proper and natural Words will do as well. 

ANOTHER way of raifing the Language, and 
giving it a Poetical Turn, is to make u{e of the 
Idioms of Other Tongues. Virgil is full of the Greek 

Forms 
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Forres of Speech^ which die Critics call tte/lem/ms, 
as Horace in his Odes abounds wi^ them much more 
than FirpriL I need not mentioii the kvtnJ Di^edls 
which iutner has made ufe of for this End. MiUon, 
in Conformity with the PraAice of the Andent Poet?, 
and widi Jrifioile^s Rulo» has infuied a great many 
Lmtintfms as well ^AGrtBcifmi^ and fometimes Hihra'fmsy 
into dbe Language of his Poem ; as towards the Begin* 
jiing of it. 

Nor did thtf not perciivi the evil Plight 

Li *wbub theyi nvere, or the fierce P^ns not/eeh 

Tet to their Gen^raPs ^eice tHey/don obeyed. 

J fhojbedl tempt nuith mjamfnug Feet . 
The dwrk unbett9m^d itifimte AMi^ 
And tbrough the palpable Obfozre/W out 
His uncouth nuctfy or/pread his airy Flight 
. Ufionu 'With UidefatiMUe- fFings . ; 
(hf£r the vafi Abrupt I 

S o hoth e^cekd 
Jnthe nfim if Go d ■ ■ B. 2. 

UNDBR tliis'Head may be reckoned the placing the 
Adjeftive after the Subftantive, the Tran^K^tion of 
Words, the tnnmg the Adjeflive into a SubftantiTey^ 
with feveittl <>ther Foreign Mddes of Speech, which this' 
Poet has naturalized to gire his Yerie the greater 
Sound) and throw it out of Proie. 

THB third Method meiitioned by Ariftotle^ i» 
w^l agrees with the Genius of the Qrkk Language' 
more than that of any other Tongue, and is' 
dierefbre more ufed by Homer than by any other 
Poet. I mean the lengthening- of a Phraie by the* 
Addition of Words, which may either be in(erted or 
omitted, as alio by the extending or contracting o# 
particular Words by the Infertion or Omiffion of 
certain Syllables* Milton has put in pra^e this M6-- 
thod of raifmg his Language, as far as the Nature 
of our Tongue will pezmiti as in the Pafege above-- 

mentioned. 
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metttioned, Erftmu for what is Hermlte in commoti 
Diicoarfe. If you obierve the Meafure of his Verfey 
he has with great Judgment fapprefled a Syllable in 
feveral Words, and ihortned thofe of two Syllables into 
one, by which Method, beiides the above-mentioiied 
AdvaaUge, he has given a greater Variety to his 
Numbers. Bat this Pra£lice is more particularly re- 
markable in the Names of Perfons and Countries, as 
Beel^ebubt Heffehon^ and in many other Particulars, 
wherein he has either changed the Name» or made ufe 
of that which is not the moft commonly known, that he 
might the better depart from the Language of the 
Viugar. 

1* H E fame Reaibn recommended to him ieveral 
old Words, . which alfi> makes his Poem appear the 
more venerable, and gives it a greater Air of Anti- 
quity. 

I mud likewife take notice, that there are in Miitom 
ieveral Words of his own coining, as Cerherean, mifcre* 
ated^ htU-iogfi^d^ Embryon Atoms, and many others. 
If the Reader is offended at this liberty in our Englijb 
Poet, I would recommend him to a Diicourfe in Flu-' 
tmtti^ which fhews us how frequently H&mir has made 
afe of the fame Liberty. 

MILTON by the above-mentioned Helps, and 
liy the Chcnoe ,of ^e nobleft Words and Phn^ea 
which our. Tongue would afford him, has carried our 
Language to a greater Height than any of the Engif/b 
Poets have ever done befm pr after him, and made 
the Sublimity of hb Stile equal to that of his Sen- 
timents* 

I have been the more particular in thefe Obferva- 
tions on Mlton*% Stile, becaufe it is that Part of him in 
which he appears, the moft fingular. Th^ Remarks 
I have here made upon the Pra£Uce of other Poets, 
with my Obfervations out of Ariftotle^ will perhaps al- 
leviate the ^rejodi^ which foine have taken to his 
Poem upon this Account ; though after all I mnft cop- 
feisy ^\ I think hif Stile* thouj^ admirable in gexieral, 

is 
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is in ibme Places too much itiilened and obicured by the 
frequent U(e of choie Methods, which Anft^tU has pre* 
icribed for the raiiing of it. 

THIS Redupdancy of tfaofe feveral Ways of 
Speech which JriftotU czViz foreign Lanruagif and with 
Which Mitton has fo very much enridieS, and in ibme 
places darkned the Language of his Poem, was the 
more proper for his ofe, Mcaufe his Poem is written 
in Blank Verfe. Rhyme, without any other Affiflance, 
throws the Language off from Profe, and very often 
makes an indifferent Phrafe pafs unregarded ; but where 
the Verfe is not built upon Rhymes, there Pomp of 
Sound, and Energy of Expreffion are indifpenfably ne- 
ceilary to fupport the Stile, and keep it from falling into 
the Flatnefs of Profe, 

THOSE who have not a Tafte for this Elevation 
of Stfle, and are t^t to ridicule a Poet when he goes 
oat of discommon Forms of Expreffion, would do well 
to fee how Ari^oth has treated an ancient Author, 
called Euclid^ for his infipid Mirth upon xthis Occa> 
Son. Mr. Dryden ufed tocall^chis fort of Men bis 
Piofe-Critics. 

I fhonld, under this Head tsl^ the Language, confi* 
der MiltofC^ Numbers>- in which he has nii^e ufe of 
feveral Elifroiis, that are not cuftomary among odier 
Engltjh Poets, as may be particdarly obfefred in his 
cutting off the Letter Y^ when it precedes a Vowel. 
This, and fbme other Innovations in the Meafure of 
his Verfe, has varied his Numbers, in fnch a man-*' 
ner, as makes them incapable of (adating the Ear 
and cloying the Reader, which Hie fame uniform 
Meafure would certainly have done, and which the 
perpetual Returns of Rhyme never fail to do in long 
Narrative Poems, t fhall dofe thefe Refle^ons u[)^ 
on the Language of Paradife Loft^ with obferving, that 
Milton has copied af^er Horner^ rather than Hrgii^ 
in the Length of his Periods, the Copionfnefs of 
his Phraies, and the running of hi? Venes into on6 
another. 

C S F B c- 
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Spectator, N* zgi. 



■ U 6i plura nitent in carmine^ non ego paucit 

Offendor maculis^ quas aut Incuriafudit^ 

Aut Humana par urn cofvit Natur a Ho R • 

But in a Poem elegantly avrit, 
J tvill notquarrel ivitbi alight MiJIake^ 
Such as our Nature^ s Frailty mayexcufe. Roscommov, 

> 

I Have now confidered Milton^s Paradi/e Loft under 
thofe four great Heads of the Fable, the Cha- 
radlers, the Sentiments* and the Language; and 
have fhewn that he excells, in general, under each of 
theie Heads. I hope that I have made feveral Dif« 
coveries which may appear new, even to thofe who 
are verfed in Critical Learnine. Were I indeed to 
choofe my Readers by whofe Judgment I would ftand 
or fall, tney fhould not be fuch as are acquainted only 
with the French and Italian Critics, but alfo with the 
Ancient and Modern who have written in either of 
the learned Languages. Above all, I would have 
them well veriea in the Oreek and Latin Poets, with« 
ont which a Man very often fancies that he underftands 
a Critic, when in reality he does not comprehend his 
Meaning. 

I T is in Criticifm, as in all other Sciences and 
Speculations; one who brings with him any implicit 
Motions and Obfervations which he has made in his 
leading of the Foets, will find his own Reflexions 
methodized and explained, and perhaps feveral little 
Hints that had pafled in his Mind, perfeded and 
improved in the Works of a good Critic; whereas 
one who has not thefe previous Lights is very often 
an utter Stranger to what he reads, and apt to put a 
wrong Interpretation upon it. 

NOR 
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NOR is it fuffident, that a Man who fets ap for a 
|adge in Critidfin, fhould have perufed the Authors 
above-mentioned, unlefs he has alfo a dear and logical 
Head. Withoat this Talent he is perpetually puzzled 
and perplexed amidft his own Blunders^ miftakes the 
Senfe of thofe he would confute, or, if he chances to 
think right, does not know how to convey his Thoughts 
to another with Cleamefs and Perfpicuity. ArifiotU^ 
who was the beft Critic, was alfo one of the beft Logi* 
dans that ever appeared in the World. 

Mr. L9ck*z Ettay on Human Underibuiding would 
be thought a very odd Book for a Man to msS^e him* 
felf Mi^er of, who would get a Reputation by Cri- 
dcal Writings ; though at the fame time it is veiy cer- 
tain, that an Author who has not learned the Art of 
diftinguifhing between Words and Things, and of ran« 
^ing his Thoughts, and fetting them in proper Lights, 
V%atever Notions he may have, will lofe himfelf ia 
Confuiion and Obfcurity. I might further obferve, 
that there is not a Grttk or Latin Critic, who has not 
ihewn, even in the Stile of his Criticifms, that Jie was a 
Mafter of all the Elegance and Delicacy of his Native 
Tongue. 

TH E Truth of it is, there is nothing more abfurd 
dian for a Man to fet up for a Critic, without a 'good 
Infight into all the Parts of Learning ; whereas many 
of thofe whohave endeavoured to fignalize themfelvca 
by Works of this Nature amonz our Englijb Writers,' 
are not only defective in the above-mentioned Partis 
culars, but plainly difcover by the Phrafes which they 
make ufe of; and by their confufed way of thinking* 
that they are not acquainted' with the moft common, 
and •rdinary Syftems of Arts and Sciences. A few 
general Rules extracted out of the French Authors, 
with a certain Cant of Words, has ibmetimes fet up 
an illiterate heavy Writer for a moft judicious and formi« 
dabltf Critic. 

ONE great Mark, by which you may difcover 
a Clitic who has neither Tafte nor Learning, ia 

C 2 this. 
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this, that he feldom ventures to praife smy Paffi^ In 
an Author which has not been before received and ap- 
plauded by the Public, and that his Criticifhi tarns 
wholly upon little Faults and Errore. This Part of a 
Critic is fb very ea(y to fucceed in, that we £nd every 
ordinary Reader, upon the publiQiing of a new Poem, 
has Wit and Ill-nature enough to turn (everal PafTages 
of it into Ridicule, and very often in the right Place, 
This Mr Dry Jen has very agreeably remarked in ihok 
two celebrated Lines, 

Error/ f Hie StranuSf upon the Surface Jlow ; 

He *who ^would fearch for f earls muft di've ielnv. 

A .true Critic ought to dwell rather upon Excel- 
lencies than Ixnperfedlions, to difcover the concealed 
Beauties of a Writer, and communicate to the World 
fich Things as are worth their Obfervation. The 
moil exquifite Words and finefl Strokes of an Au- 
thor are thofe which very often appear the moft 
doubtful and exceptionable, to a Man who wants a 
Relifh for polite Learning; and thev are thefe, which 
a four undminguifliing Critic generally attacks with the 
greateft Violence. ^ully ob&nres, that it ia very eafy 
(o brand or fix a Mark upon what he calb Verbum 
ardens, or, as it may be rendered into Enghfi, zglow* 
ing hold ExfreJEofij and to turn it into Ridicule by a 
cold ill-natured Critidrm. A little Wit is equally ca« 

fable of expoiing a Beauty, and of aggravating a 
ault, and though fuch a Treatment of an Author natu- 
raUy produces indignation in the Mind of an under* 
ftanding^ Rjcader, it has however its Effefl among the 
Generalfty of thofe whofe Hands it falls into, the Rab* 
ble of Mankind being \txy apt to think that every 
thing which is laughed at with any Mixture of Wit» is 
ridiculous in it(elt. 

SUCH a Mirth as this, is always unieaibnable 
in a Critic, as it rather prejudices the Reader than 
convinced hioi, and is capaUe of making a Beauty^ 

as 
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as well as a 61exni(h> the Sobjedl of Denfion. A Man> 
who cannot write whh Wit on a proper Subje^ ii 
dull and flupid, but one who (hews it in an improper 
Place, is as impertinent and abfurd. Befides, a Maa 
who has the Gift of Ridicule, is apt to find fault 
with any thin^ that gives him an Opportunity of ex- 
erting his beloved Talent, and very often cenfures a 
PafTage, not becaufe there is any Fault in it, but be- 
caufe he can be merry upon it. Such Kinds of Plea* 
fantry are very unfair and difingenuous in Works of 
Criticifin, in which the graateft Mailers, both ancient 
and modem, have always appeared with a ferious and 
inftru^ve Air. 

A S I intend in my next Paper to (hew the Defedls 
in Miliofis Paradift Lofi, I thought fit to premife thefe 
iew Particulars, to the end that the Reader may know 
I enter upon it, as on a very ungrateful Work, and 
that I (hall juft point at the ImperfefHons, without en- 
deavouring to' inflame them with Ridicule. I muft alio 
obferve with Lenginm^ that the Productions of a great 
Genius, with many Lapfes and Inadvertencies, are infi* 
nitely preferable to the Works bf an inferior Kind of 
Author, which are fcrupuloufly exaA lAd conformable 
to all the Rules of correct Writing. 

I fhall conclude my Paper with a Story out of Bocca^ 
/htiy which fufiiciently (hews us the Opinion that judi- 
cious Author entertained of the Sort of Critics I have 
been here mentioning. A famous Critic, fays he, ha- 
ving gathered together all the Faults of an eminent 
Poet, made a Prefent of them to Apollo; who received 
them very graciouffy, and refolved to make the Author 
a Suitable Return for the iTrouble he had been at in 
colledling them. In ofder to this, he fet before him a 
Sack of Wheat, as it had been jufl threfhed out of the 
Sheaf. He then bid him pick out the Chaff from 
among the Corn, and lay it afide by itfelf. The Critic 
applied himfelf to the Tafk with ereat Induftry and 
Pleafure, and, after having made the doe Separation, 
was prefented by Apollo with the Chaff f«r his Fains. 
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Egregio in/fer/os reprendas corpcre na*vos, 
AiperftQ Beauties of tin bawe a Mole. 
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AFTER, what I have faid in my laft SoturJ^% 
Paper, I (hall enter on the Subjed of this widl- 
«ut further Preface, and remark the feveral De- 
feats which appear in the Fable, the Charaders, the 
Sentiments, and the Language of Milton's Paradife Loft ; 
not doubting but the Reader will pardon me, if I al- 
ledge at the fame time whatever may be faid for the 
Extenuation of fuch Defers. The firft Imperfedioa 
which I fhall obferve in the Fable, is, that the Event, 
of it is unhappy. 

THE Fable. of every Poem, is, according to Ari* 
ftoth^s Divifions either Simple or Implex, It is called 
Simple when there, is no Change .of Fortune in it* 
3mplex when tjbe Fortune of the chief A6lor changes 
from Bad to Good, or from Good to Bad. The Im- 
plex Fable is thought tlic mod perfed; I fuppofe, be^ 
caufeic is moil proper to ftir up the Paflions of the Read- 
er, and furprizc him with a greater Variety of Accidents. 
THE Implex Fable is therefore of two Kinds ; 
In the firll the chief Adlor makes his way through 
a long Series of Dangers and Difficulties, 'till he 
arrives at Honour and Profperity, as we fee in the 
Story of Ulyjes, In the fecond, the chief Adlor in 
the 1 oem falls from fomc eminent Pitch of Honour 
and Profperity, into Mifery and Difgrace. Thus we 
fee /Idam and Eije finking from a State of Innocence 
and Happinefs, into the moil abjed Condition of S^n 
and Sorrow. 

THE 
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THE moft taking Tragedies among the Antients 
were built on this lall Sort of Implex Fable, particu- 
larly the Tragedy of QEdipw^ which proceeds upon a 
Story, if we may believe AriftotUt the moft proper 
for Tragedy that could be invented by the Wit of 
Man. I have taken ibme Pains in a former Paper 
to fhewy that this Kind of Implex Fable, whereia 
the Event is unhappy, is more apt to afie£l an Au- 
dience than that of the firft Kind; notwithflanding 
many excellent Pieces among the Antients, as well as 
moft of thofe which have been written' of late Years in 
our own Country, are raifed upon contrary Plans. I 
muft however own, that 1 think this Kind of Fable, which 
is the mod perfe^ in Tragedy, is not io proper for an 
Heroic Poem. 

MILTON feems to have been ieniible of this 
Imperfedion in his Fable, and has therefore endea- 
voured to cure it by feveral Expedients ; * particularly 
by the Mortification which the great Adveriiuy of 
Mankind meets with upon his Return to the Afiem- 
bly of Infernal Spirits, as it is defcribed in a beauti- 
ful Paflage of the tenth Book ; and likewife by the 
Vifion wherein Adam at the CIo(e of the Poem fees his 
OfFsprifig triumphing over his great Enemy, and him- 
lelf reftored to a happier Paradi/e than that from which 
he fell. 

THERE is another Objeaion againft Miltttn^s 

Fable, which is indeed almoft the fame with the for* 

iner, though placed in « different Li^t, namely. That 

the Hero in the Paradi/e Loft is unfuccefsfiil, and by 

-no Means a Match for hi? Enemies. This gave 

Occafioh to Mr. Dry den* s Reflexion, that the Devil 

was in reality Mtlto^s Hero. I think I have obvia-^ 

ted this Objedton in my firft Paper. The Paradifi 

Left is an Epic or a Narrative Poem, and he that 

-looks for an liero in it, fearches for that which Milton 

newer intended ; but if he will needs ^x the Name 

of an Hero upon any Perfon in it, 'tis certainly the 

Meffiah who is the Hero, both in the Principal Action. 
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and in the chief Epifodes. Paganifm could not fornifli 
out a real A6lion for a Fable greater than that of the 
Iliad or jSntidf and therefore an Heathen could not 
form a hieher Notion of a Poem than one of that 
Kind which they call an Heroic. Whether MiliQ»\ 
is not of a fublimer Nature I will not prefunie to de* 
termine : It is fufficient, that I £hew there is in the Pa- 
radife Left all the Greatnefs of Plan, Regularity of De« 
iign, and mallerly Beauties which we difcover in Homer 
and Virgil, 

I muft in the next Place obferve, that Milton has in* 
terwoven in the Texture of his Fable fome Particulars 
which do not feem to have Probability enoueh for an 
Epic Poem» particularly in the A£lions which he afcribes 
to Sin and ueatb^ and the Pidiure which he draws of 
the Liv^o of Vanity ^ with other Pailages in the fecond 
Book. Such Allegories rather iavour of the Spirit of 
Zf infer and Ariofto^ tl^ of Homer and VirgiL 

I N the Strudure of his Poem he has likewifc ad- 
mitted too many DjgreEions. It is £nely obferved 
by ArifotUi that the Author of an Heroic Poem ihould 
ieldom fpeak himfelfj but throw as much of his Work 
as he can into the Mouths of thofe who are his prin- 
cipal Aclcrs. Arifiotk has given no Reafon for this 
Precept ; but I prefume it is becaufe the Mind of the 
Reader is nu)re awed and elevated when he hear8y£x;#af 
w Achilles fpeak, than when Virgil or Homer t^lk in 
their own Persons. Befides that afluming the Charac- 
ter of an eminent Man is apt to £re the Imagination^ 
and raife the Ideas of the Author. Tullj tells us, men- 
tioning his Dialogue of Old-age, in which Cato is the 
chief Speaker, that upon a Review of it he was agree- 
ably impofed upon, and fancied that it was €«/«, 
and not he himielf, who uttered his Thoughts on ib^ 
Subjea; 

I F the Reader would be at the Pains to iee ho«r 
the Story of the I/iad and ASneid is delivered by 
thofe Perfbns who ad in it, he will be furprifed to 
£ad how little in either of tbefe Poems proceeds from 

Ul9 
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the Authors. Miiton has, in the general Difpofiuon of 
his Fable, very finely obferved this great Rale ; info* 
much that there is fcarce a third Part of it which comes 
from the Poet ; the refb is A>oken either by jtiiam and 
Eve^ or by fbme Good or Evil Spirit who is engaged 
cither in their DeftnidUon or Defence. 

FROM what has been here oblerved, it appearst that 
Digreffions are by no means to be allowed of in aa 
Epic Pcem. If the Poet» even in the ordinary Courle 
of his Narration, (hould ipeak as little as poflible, he 
ihould certainly never let his Narration fleep for the 
fake of any Reflexions of his own. I have often ob- 
served, with a fecret Admiration, that the longeft Re- 
flexion in the JEneid h in that PaiTage of the Tenth 
Book, where Tumtu is repreiented as dreffing himfelf 
in the Spoib of Pallas^ whom he had (lain. Firgd 
here lets his Fable Hand fUll for the fake of the fol* 
lowing Remark. Ho'w is the Mind rf Man ignormnt 
of Futurity ^ and nnahli to bear prefperous Fortune nuitb 
Moderation? The Time nvill come <when Tumus JhaU 
nmft> that he had left the Body of Pallas untouched^ and 
airfe the Day on which he drejfed hirnfelf in thefe Spoils. 
As the great Event of the JSneid^ and the Death of 
Tnrnnsy whom ^neas flew, becaofe he faw him ad6med 
with the Spoils o{ Pallas ^ turns upon this Incident, 
Firgil went out of his Way to make this Refl^xiod 
upon it, without which fo fmall a Circumliance might 
po£bly have flipped out of his Reader's Memoi-y. 
Xucan, who was an Injudicious Poet, lets drop his 
Story very frequently for the fake of his unneceflaiy 
Digreffions, or his D/<i;rr//V«Ai,^ as Scaliger calls them. 
If he gives us an Account of the Prodigies which pre- 
ceded the Civil War, he declaims upon the Occafion, 
and fliews how much happier it would be for Man, 
if he did not feel his evil Fortune b^ore it comes to 
pafs, and fufFer not only by its real Weight, but by 
the Apprehenflon of it. Milton*s Complaint for his 
Blindnefs, his Panegyric on Marriage, his Reflexions 
on Jdam and Evi^z going naked, of the Angels eat- 
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ing, and feveral other PafTages in his Poem, are liable 
to the fame Exception, though I mull confefs there is fb 
great a Beauty in thefe very DigreiHons that I would 
not wi(h them out of his Poem. 

I have, in a former Paper, Ipoken of the Charac" 
ten of Miltotfs Paradife Loft^ and declared my Opi^ 
liion, as to the Allegorical Perfons who are introduced 
in it. 

\i we look unto the Bentimints^ I think they are 
fometimes defective (inder the fbllowinfi; Heads ; Firft, 
as there are feveral of them too much pointed, and 
fome that degenerate even into Puns. Of this laft 
Kifid, I am waid, is that in the Firfl Book, where« 
jpeaking of the Pigmies, be calls them 
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ANOTHER BlemifK that appears in fome of 
his Thoughts, is his frequent AUuiion to Heathen Fa- 
bles, which are not certainly of ^ Piece with the Di- 
vine Subie£t, of which he treats. 1 do not find fault 
with theie Alluiions, where the Poet himfelf repreients 
them as fabulous, as he does in fome Places, but 
where be mentions them as Truths and Matters of 
Fa6l. The Limits of my Paper will not give me leave 
to be particular In Inflances of this Kind : The Reader 
^ will eafily remark them in his Perufal of the Poem. 
f"* A Third Fault in his Sentiments, is an unneceilary 
Oflentation of Learning, which likewife occurs very 
frequently. It is certain, that both Hemer and Firgil 
were Mafters of all the Learning in their Times, but it 
fhews itfelf in their Works after an indireA and con- 
cealed Manner. Milton feems ambitious of letting us 
know, by his Excurfions on Free-will and Predefti- 
nation, and his many Glances upon Hiftory, Aftro- 
, nomy, Geography and the like, as well as^ by the 
Terms and rhrafes he fometimes makes ufe of, that 
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he was acqiiaintfld with the whde Cfirde of Aits and 
Sciences. 

• I F» in the laft Place, we confider the Laxgmagi of 
this great Poet» we muft allow what I have hinted in 
a fanner Paper, that it is often too much labonredy 
and. fometimes obfeured by old Words, Tranipofitions, 
N and Foreign Idioms* ^av^^Vs ObjeAion to the Stile, 
of a great Author, Riget e/us oratio^ nihil in ea placid 
dnm, nihil Unit is what many Critics make u>Milicn: 
As I cannot wholly refute it, ib J have aheady apolo- 
gized for it in another Paper ; to which I may further 
add, that Mikon\ Sentiments and Ideas were {o won- 
derfully fublime, that it would have been impoifible 
for him to have reprefented Uiem in their full Strength 
and Beauty, without having Recourfe to thefe Foreign 
Affiftances. Our Language fank under him, and was> 
unequal to that Greatneis of Soul» which fumifhed him 
with fach dorious Conceptions^ 

A iecond Fault in his Language is, that he often af*^, 
tt6a a kind of Jingle in his Words^ as in the follow-^ 
ing Paflagest and many others* 

And Iroughi into the World a World rfWou 

B tgirt tb* Alpugbi^ Throrn 
Beieeching or bcfieging 
This tempted our Attempt 



jfi omjlight Bound high overUapt all Bound!. 

I know there are Figures of this Kind of SpeecR, 
that ibme of the greateft Ancients have been guilty 
of it, and that AriftotU himfelf has given it a Place 
in his Rhetoric among the Beauties of that Art. But 
as it is in itfelF poor and trifling,, it is, I think, at pre- 
fcQt univerfally exploded- by sdl the Mafters of politer 
Writing. 

THE lafl Fault which I fhall take notice of is> 
Mikon*s Stile, is the frequent Ufe of what the Learned 
call Technical Wordsy or Terms of Art. It is one of 
the ereateft Beauties of Poetry, to make hard Things in-^ 
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telligible, and to deliver what it abftniie of itfelf ia Aich 
eafy Language as may be nnderftood by ordinary Rca^ 
ders : Beiides, that the Knowled^ of a Poet (hoold ra- 
ther feem bom with hioit or inipired, than drawn froaa 
Books and Svftems. I have often wondered, how Mr. 
Dryden coula tradflate a Pafikge oat of Firgilr after the 
£dlowiog Manner. 

Tack to tbi Larkcard, akdjfaml$ft$ Sia, 
Fhr StaT'boiwd S$m andLand^^ ■ ■ 

Wltan makes nfe of Larboard in the ftme Manner* 
When he is upon Building, he mentions Dorit Pillartp 
Pilafters^ Cornicff Froeze, Jrchiirwvi. When he talks of 
Heavenly Bodies, you meet with EeUftic and Eccentric^ 
the ^refidation^ Stan droffing/rom tbi Zinitb, Rofi cnU 
mnatin^from the Mfuator. T« which mi»ht be added 
many Inftances of the like Kind in fevenu other Arts 
and Sciences. 

I fliall in my neset Papers eive an Aoconnt of the 
many particular Beauties in Mifofh which would have 
been too long to in(trt under thofe general Heads I 
have already treated of, and with i^hich I iaxeoA to 
conclude this Piece of Crlticifis. 




Sf2 C- 
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Spectator, N*303. 



tm 



'Folet haefub luc§ nnieriy 




idt arguium fiut nwfprmidat acmM»% Hon 

*^ome chufe the cUartfi Light y 
And boldly challenge the mofi piercing Eye* Ro s cotf. 

I Have feen in ^ Works of a modern Philoibpher, 
a Map of the Spots in the San. My laft Paper of 
the Faults and Bleqiiihes in MUtotes Paradije Lofi^ 
mxy be confidered as a Piece of the fame Nature. To 
puHue the Allufion : As it is observed, that among the 
bright Parts of the Inminoas Body above-mentioned^ 
there are ibme whidi glow more intenfely, and dart a 
fbonger Light than ouiers ; lb» notwithftanding I have 
already (hewn Mr/Ws Poem to Jbe very beaatifiu in ge« 
neral, I fhall now proceed to take notice of fuch Beaa« 
ties as appear to me more exquifite than the reft. MiU 
torn has propofed the Subject of his Poem in the follow- 
ang Verfes. 

0/ Mam^sSrft di/obediencet and the fruit ^ 

Oftheafirhidden tree^ nnhrfe mrtedtafie 
Braughe death inie the inorld emd edl eur iDOif 
With Ufs ^Eden, hill one greater Man 
Reflere tu, oftd regain the blt/^id Seat^ 
Sing Hean*nly Mi^e* 

THESE Lines are perhaps as plain, fimple and un- 
adorned as any of the whole Poem, in which Particular 
the Author has conformed himfelf to the Example of 
Homer J and the Precept of Horace. 

HIS Invocation to a Work which turns in a great 
Meafure upon the Creation of the Worlds is y^ty pro. 

perly 
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perlv made to the Mufe who infpired Mofes in thofe 
BboKs from whence oar Anthor drew his Subjeft, and 
to the Holy Spirit who is therein repreiented as ope- 
rating after a particular Manner in the firftProdudUon 
of Nature.* This whole Exordium "rifes very' happily 
into, noble Language * and Sentiment^ as I think the 
Traniition to the Fable is exquifitely beautiful and na- 
tural. 

THE Nine-days Aftcmtfhment, In which the An- 
gels lay entranced after* their dreadful Overthrow and 
Fall from Heaven, before they could recover either 
the Ufe of Thought or Speech, is a noble 
Vid.Hefiod. CArcumftanct^^ and very finely imagined* 
The Divifion of Hell into Seas of Fire» 
and into firm Ground impregnated with the fame fu« 
rious Element, with that particular Circumflance o£ 
the Exclufion of Hofe from thofe infernal Regions^ are 
Inftances of the fame great and fruitful Invention. 

THE Thoughts in the firft Speech and Defcription of 
^atan^ who is one of the principal Adtors in this Poem,, 
are wonderfully proper to give us a full Idea of him. 
His Pride, Envy and Revenge, Obilinacy, Deipair and 
Impenitence, are all of them very artfully interwoven^ 
In ihort, his firft Speech is a Complication of all thofe 
Pafiions which diicover themielves feparately in (everal 
other of his Speeches in the Poem. The whole P^rt of 
this great Enemy of Mankind is filled with fuch Inci- 
dents as are very apt to raife and terrify the Reader's 
Imagination. Of this Nature> in the Book now be- 
fore us, is his being the firfl that awakens out of the 
general Trance, with his Pofture on the burning Lake-,, 
his rifing from it, and the Defcription of his- Shield and 
Spear. 

^bus Satan tMing to Bh nearefi'meatf 
With bead up-lift above the iva've, and eyes 
That fparkling biax^d^ bis ethht parts hejide 
Prone on the Floods extended long^ andiarge. 






Lay 
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La^f floating many a rend 

For /invito uf right hi rears from off the pool 

His mighty Stature ; on each if and the flames 

Drin^n bachwarisJUpe their pointing Spires, and ron^U 

In Billows leave t'th' midft a boh-id vale. 

Then <with expanded imngs he fleers his fight 

Aloft ^ incumbent on the dujky Air 

That felt unufital ^weight . 

His ponderous Shield. 
Ethereal Temper, majj^. large and round. 
Behind him cafl ; the broad Qrcnmforence 
Hung on his Shoulders like the Meen. whofi orS 
TM Optic Glafs the Tofcan Artifts w/w 
Ai E*t^ningfrom the top o/Ftfole. 
Or in Valderno to dejcry netv Lands. 
. Rivers or Mountains on her f potty Globe. 

His Spear to equal which the talUft pine 

Hewn on Norwegian Hitts to be the Mafl 

Of fame great Ammiral. were but a^wand. 

He walked with tofupport uneafy Steps 

0<ver the burning Marl • 

TO which we may add his Call to the feUen 
Angels that lay plunged and ftupified in the Sea of 
Fire. 

He calPdfi loud, that all the bolla^ deep 
Of Hell refounded . 

But there is no fmgle Paflagc in the whofc 
Poem worked up to a greater Sublimity, than thai 
wherem his Perfon is defcribed in thofe Celebrated 
Lmes. 



'He, above the refl 



In Shape and Gefture proudly eminent. 
Stood like a Tower. &c. 

HIS 
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HIS Sentiments are every way anfwerable to his 
Character, and fuitable to a created Being of the mod 
exalted and moft depraved Natare. Such is that ia 
which he takes Poi&ifion of his Place of Torments. 



'Hail HorrorSf hail 



Infernal Worldf and thou profoundeft Hell 
Kecei've thy nenv Fojfejfory one 'who brings 
A Mind not to be cban^d by Place or time* 

And afterwards. 



*HereatUaft 



Wejhall be free ; tU Aimighty hoik not bnili 
Here for his En*uy, wU not dri'oe us hence : 
Here ive may reign fecure^ and in my choice 
To reign is lAJorth ambition, thoi* in Hell: 
Better to reign in Hellp ihanfeir*oe in Heamen. 

AMIDST thofe Impieties which this Enraged 
Spirit utters in other Places of the Poem, the Auihor 
has taken care to introduce none that is not big with 
Abfurdity, and incapable of (hocking a Religious Rea« 
der ; his Words, as the Poet defcribes them^ bearing 
only a Semblance of Worthy not Subjlance. He is like- 
ygiite with great Art defcribed as owning his Adverfary 
to be Almighty. Whatever perverfe Interpretation he 
puts on the Jaftice# Mercy, and other Attributes of the 
Supreme Being, he frequently confefles his Omnipo- 
tence, that being the Perfection he was forced to allow 
him, and the only. Confideration which could fopport 
his Pride under the Shame of his Defeat. 

NOR moft I here omit that beautifol Circumftanctf 
of his burfting out in Tears, upon his Survey of thofe 
innumerable Spirits whom he had involved in the fame 
Guilt and Ruin with himfelf. 

'Ht 
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T^/peai ; njjbereat their doMed Ranks they hend 
From IVing to Wingy and halfincUfe htm round 
With all bu Peers : Attention held them mute. 
Thrice he aj/afd, and thrice in /pit e of Scorn 
Tears i fuch as Angels weep^ burfi forth • 

Tii £ Catalogue of Evil Spirits has Abundance ot 
Learning in it, and a very agreeable X"™ of Poetry, 
which xi'ks in a great meaiure from its defcribing the 
Places where they were worftiipped, by thofe beautiful 
Marks of Rivers» ib frequent among the antient Poets. 
The Aathor had doubtle(s in this Place Homer's Cata- 
logue of Ships, and FirgiPs I^ft of Warriours in his 
view. The Charafiers ^Moloch and Belial prcpdxt the 
Reader's Mind for their refpedllve Speeches and Beha* 
viooriathe fecond and fixth Book. The Account of 
ThammaK is finely romantic, and ftiuUe to what we 
lead among the Aatienti of the Worfliip which waa 
paid to that Idol. 

■Thammuz canu next ieUndf 
Who/e anmud Wound in Lebanon edluf^d 
The Syrian Dam/els to hamm Insfate^ 
Jm anurous Ditties all a Summer*! day^ 
While finooth Adonis /tmv his native Rod 
Ran purple to the Sea^ fuppo^d naitb Blood 
Of 'Dizmmxxz yearly ^vnounded: the Lo^e-taU 
InfeSed Sion*/ Daughters with like Heat, 
Who/e wanton parous in the facred Porch 
Ezekiely^w, tuheu by tht Fifiou led 
Hit Eye/ur*uey'd the dmrk Idolatries 
Ofalifnattd Judah.— < 



■««••• 



THE Reader will pardon me if I infert as a Note 

on this beautiful Pa^ge, the Account given us by the 

late ingenious Mr. Maundrell of this Antient Piece of 

Woribipy and probably the fir& Occafion of fuch a Su« 

perftition. 
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perftition. * We came to a fair large River-^doubtlefs 
' the antient River Adonis^ (b famoas for the Idolatrous 

* Rites performed here in Lamentation ot Moms, We 

* had the Fortune to fep what may be fuppofed to be 

* the Occaiion of that Opinion which Lucian lelates, 

* concerning this River, i; «. That this Stream at ccr- 

* tain Seafons of the Year, e(pecially about the Feafl of 

* Adonis^ is of a bloody Colour ; which the Heathens 
' looked upon as proceeding from a Kind of Sympathy 
^ in the River for the Death of Adonis^ who was killed 
^ by a wild Boar in the Mountains, out of which this 
' Stream dies. Something like this we /aw aaually 
' come to pafs ; for the Water was ftained to a furpri* 
' iing Rednefs ; and, as we obferved in travelling, had 

* diicoloured the Sea a great way into a reddifh Hue, 

* occaiioned doubtlcfs by a fort of Minium, or red 

* £f rth, waihed into the River by the Violence of the 

* Rain, and not by any Stain from Adenis^^ Blood/ 
TH£ Paflage in the Catalogue, explaining the xsaxin 

xier how Spirits transform themfelves by ContrafUon, or 
Enlargement of their Dimeniions, is introduced widi 
great Judgment, to make way for feveral furprizing 
Accidents in tlie Sequel of the Poem. There follows 
one, at the very End of the Firft Book, which is what 
the Frnuh Critics call Mamjeltnusy but at the iarne 
Time prohaUe by reaibn of the Paifage lafl mentioned. 
As foon as the !(nfernal Palace is £ni^ed, we are told 
the Multitude and Rabble of Spirits immediately fhrunk 
themfelves into a fmall Compafs, that there might be 
Room for fuch a numberlefs AfTembly in this capacious 
Hall. But it is the Foetus Refinement upon this 
Thought, which I moil admire, and which is indeed 
very noble in itfelf. For he tells us, that notwithftand- 
ing the vulgar, among the fallen Spirits, contraOed 
their Forms, thofe of the firfi; Rank and Dignity ftill 
preferved their natural Dimeniions. 

T^hus incorporeal Sprits to fmaUeft Forms 
Reduced their Shafes immtnfe^ andnjtjere<tt large 

Thovgb 
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Tb9Mgh Without Number ftill amUft the UalU 
Of that infernal Court. But far <withinf 
And in their otun Dimefffiins like themfil'veSf 
The great Seraphic Lords and Cherubim^ 
In clofe recefi andfecret conclave fate^ 
A thoufaad Denr^-Gods on Golden Seats^ 
Frequent and ful l 

THE Charaaer of Mammon^ and the Defcription of 
the Pandamoniumt are full of fieaoties. 

THERE are fcveral other Strpkcs in the Firft 
Book wonderfully poetic^la and Inflances of that Sub- 
lime Genius fb peculiar to the Author. Such is the 
Defcription of AkaxiPs Stature, and the Infernal 
Standard, which he unfurls ; as alfo of that ghafily 
Light, by which the Fiends appear to one anouier ia 
thSr Place of Torments. 

s 

The Seat of Defolation, ifoid of Lights 

Save tvhat the glimmering of tbofeli*vid Flwnet 

Cafispale and dreadfu l ^ 

THE Shout of the whole Hoft of fallen Angels 
when drawn up in Battle Array : 

— — 7]^^ Uni*verfal Hoft upfent 

A Shout that tore HeWs Concave ^ and beyond 

Frighted the Reign a^ Chaos and old Night. 

THE Review which the Leader makes of his In- 
fernal Army : 

He 'thro* the armed files 
Darts his experienced eye, andfoon traverfe 
The lAihole Battalion views, their Order due. 
Their Vifages and Stature as of Gods f 

Their number loft he f urns 9 attdnrw his Heart 

Diftends 
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Diftends *witb pride, iuid bardtang in Iris Strength 

Glortej " 

THE Flaih of Light, whkh appeared apon die 
drawing of their Swords ; 

Hi /pake ; and to confirm his Words outJle*w 
Millions of flaming Sivords^ draiunfrom the Thighs 
Of mighty Cherubim ; tbtjudden hUixs 
Far round illumiiid Hel l ' ' ■ 

THE fudden Prodadlionof the FandamMiium % 

A.ion out of the Earth a Fabric huge 
Rofe like an Exhalaticn, tvith the Sound 
Of dulcet Symphonies and yoicejfweit. 

THE artificial lUaminatlonf made in it* 



'From the arched koof 



Pendent ty fubtle Magic, many a Row 
Of Starry Lamps and blazing Crejetsfed 
With Naphtha and Afphaltas, yielded Light 
Jsfroma Sky ■ 

T H E R E are alfo feveral noble Similiet and AIlu- 
fions in the firft Book of Farad fe Loft, And here 
I muft obferve» that when Milton alludes, either to 
Things or Perfons, he never auits his Simile till it 
rifes to ibme very great Idea, which is often foreign to 
the Occailon thsEt gave Birth to it. The Refemblance 
does not, perhaps, laii above a line or two* but the 
Poet runs on with the Hint, till he has raifed out of 
it fome glorious Image or Sentiment, proper to inflame 
the Mind of' the Reader, and to give it that fub- 
lime Kind of Entertainment, which is foitable to the 
Nature of an Heroic Poem. Thoiey who are acquaint- 
ed 
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with Hmer'% and Firgirs Way of Wridne, cannot 
but be pleafed with this Kind of Strufture m Milt9n*% 
Similitudes. I am the more particular on this Head, 
becaufe ignorant headers, who hare formed their Tafte 
upon the quaint Similies, and little Turns of Wit, 
which are fb-much in Vogue am<mg' modem Poets, 
cannot reliih thefe Beauties which are of a much higher 
Nature, and are therefore q)t to cenfure MUtvn^s Com- 
pariibns, in which they do not fee any furprifing Points 
of Likenefs. Monfieur Perrauli was a Man of this 
vitiated Relifh, and for that very Reafbn has endea- 
voured to turn into Ridicule feveral of Hornet 's Simili- 
tudes, which he calls Comp4irMr/ons a Ungue fueue» Long* 
taiPd Ccmtarifitts. I fhall conclude this Paper on the 
Firft Book of Milttn with the Anfwer which Mon- 
fieur Boihau makes to P^rrouU on this' Occaiton; 

* Comparifons, fays he, in Odes^ and Epic Poems, are 

* not introduced only to illuftrate and embellifh the 

* Difcourie, but to amufe and relax the Mind of the 

* Reader, by frequently difengaging him from too 

* painful an Attentimi to the principal Subjedl, and 

* by .leading him into other agreeable Images. Ho^ 

* mer, fays he, excelled in this Pardcnlar, whole Com- 

* parous abound with fuch Images of Nature as 

* are proper to relieve and diverfify his Subjedts. 

* He. continually inftruAs ' the Reader, and makes 

* him take notice, even in Objeds which are every 

* Day before our Eyes, of fuch Circumilances as we 

* (hould not otherwlie have obferved. To this he aM^ 

* as a Maxim tmiverfallj tuknowUdged^ diat it is not 
' neoeflary in Poetry for the Points of the Compa- 

* rifbn to correfpond with one another exa£t1y, but 
' that a general Refemblance is fufiicient, and that 

* too much Nicety in this Particular favours of the IUm- 
' toridan and EpigrammatifL* 

IN fhort, if we look into the Condudl of Homer, 
Viml and Mihon, as the great Fable is tiie Soul of 
each Poem, fo to give their Works an agreeable Va- 
riety, their Epifodes are fo many fhort Pabks, and their 
3 Similics 
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Similies Co many ihort Epifodes* to which yoo may 
add, if you pleafe, that meir Metaphors are fo many 
ihort Simtiies. If the Reader confiders the Compa- 
rifons in die firft Book of Milton, of the Sun in an 
Edipfet of the ileeping tfuiaihaftf of the Bees 
fwarroing about their mve» of the fairy Dance, in 
the View wherein I have here placed them, he will 
eaiily difcover the great Beauties that are in each of 
thofe paflages. 

Spectator, N''309. 



Diy quihus impirium eft antmarum, umhraque JiUnU$^ 
Et Chaos ^ Phlegethojiy loca noBefitniia late y 
Sit mi hi /as audita loqui : Jit numine «veftro 
Pander e res alt a mente H caligine merjas. Virg. 

Te Realms f yet unreveaPd to human Sight, 

Tie Gods who rule the Regions of the Night ; 

Te gliding Ghofls, permit me to relate 

The Wfftic Wonders of your filent State. D a Y D B K. 

I Have before obTerved in general, that the Perfons 
whom Milton introduces into his Poem always di(l 
cover fuch Sentiments and Behaviour, as are in a 
.peculiar Manner conformable to the refpedive Cha- 
racters. Every Circumftance in their Speeches and 
Anions, is with great Juftnefs and Delicacy adapted 
to the Perfons who (peak and a6t As the Poet very 
much excels in this Confiftency of his Characters, I 
Ihall beg leave tO'Confider ieveral Paflages of the Se- 
cond Book in this Light. That fuperior Greatnefs, 
and Mock-Majefty, which it afcribed to the Prince of 
the fallen Angels, is admirably preferved in the Begin- 
ning of this Book. His opening and dofing the De- 
K>ate; his taking on himielf Aat great Enterprize 

5 at 
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at the Thought of which the whole infernal A^mbly 
trembled ; his encountring the hideoas Phantom who 
guarded the Gates of Hell, and appeared to him in all 
his Terrors, are InQances of that proud and daring 
Mind which could not brook Submiflion even to Om- 
nipotence. 

S AT A N tuas HoiAj at hand^ and from his Siat 
^bt Monfler moving oa^ward came as f aft 
With horrii Stridis. Htll trembled as beftrodf, 
Tb* undatmied Fiend what this might be admir*dp 
Admir^df notfetn^ d 

THE fame Boldnefs and Intrepidity of Bdmvioar 
difcovers itfelf in the feveral Adventures which he 
meets with daring his Paflage through the Regions of 
unformed Matter, and particolarly in his Addreis to 
thofe tremendous Powers who are deicribed as pre£ding 
over it. 

THE Part of Moloch is likewife in all its Circum- 
ftances full of that Fire and Fury, which diftinguifh this 
Spirit horn the. reft of the fallen Angels. He is de- 
fcribed in the firft Book as befmeared with the Blood of 
human Sacrifices, and deliehted with the Tears of Pa- 
rents and the Cries of Children. In the iecond Book he 
is marked out as the fierceft Spirit that fought in Hea- 
ven ; and if we confider. the Figure which he makes in 
the fixth Book, where the Battfe of the Angels is de- 
scribed, we find it every way. aniwerable to the iame 
furious enraged Chara^er. 

• 
^^When the might o/Gsbtiel/omghtf 

And with force Enfigns fier^d the deep arrojf 
Q/*MoloCy furious King who him deffd^ 
And at his Chariot nvheels to drag him bound 
Threaten^ d, nor from the holy one ofHea^n 
tdfrMdbis Tongue hla/phemmt ; hut anon 

Down 
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Datum chven lo the njoafte^ nniihjhatter^d arms 
And unc9nth pain fled beihnving, »■ ■ ■ 

I T may be worth while to obierve, that MUtou hm 
reprefented this violent impetaous Spirit, who is hurried 
on by fnch precipitate Paffions, as the firft that rifes 
in that Adembly, to give his Opinion upon their pre- 
fent Poilure of Affair . Accordingly he declares him- 
felf abruptly fbr War, and appears incenfed at his 
Companions fbr lofing fo much Time as even to de- 
liberate upon it. All his Sentiments are raih, audacious 
and defperate. Such is that of aming themfelves with 
their Tortures, and turning their Puniihments upon 
him who infiidl^ them. 



-^<tf, lei us rather chufi^ 



Arftidnuitb Hell-flamts and Fury ^ allot ente 

C?er Heofuns high towrs io force refifiUfe Wof^ 

burning our tortures into horrid Arms 

Againft the Tor^nr ; nvhen to meet the Nolfe 

Of his almighty engine hefhaU hear 

I'femal Thunder^ and for Lightning fee 
. Black fire- andporrory /hot ^mth efual Rage 
' Among hit Atigeh : and his Throne^ itfiif 

Mixt nvifh TartSLresoi Sulphur, aadfiran^t Plre, 

His otvn invented Torment s ■ 

HIS preferring Annihitation to Shame or MHkrf 
is alfo highly fuitabie to his Chancer, as the Com- 
fort he draws from their diflurbing the Peace of Hea- 
ven, that if it be not'Vidory it is Reverse, is a Sen- 
timent truly diabolical, and becoming thi( Bittemefs of 
this implacable' Spirit. 

BELIAL is defcribed, in the firfl Book, as the 
Idol of the lewd and luxurious. He is in the fecond 
Book, purfuant to that Defcription, chara6lerifed as 
timorous and flothful ; and if we look into the fixth 

Book, 
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Book, we find him celebrated in the Battle of Angels 
for nothing 1>ut that Scoffing Speech which he mdces 
to Satan f on their fuppofed Advantage over the Ene- 
my. As his Appearance is uniform, and of a piece 
in thefe three feveral Views, we find his Sentiments in 
the' infernal AfTembly every way conformable to his 
Charadler. Such are Ids Apprehenfions of a fecond 
Battle, his Horrors Of Annihiiadon, his preferring to 
be mi (erable rather than not to be. I need not obferve^ 
that the Contraft of Thought in this Speech* and that 
which precedfls it» gives an agreeable Variaty xo ' the 
Debate. 

. MAMMON'^Chmi&et is fo fully ^rawn in the 
firft Book, that ^e Poet adds nothing to it in the 
Second. We were before told, that he was the firil 
who taught Mankind to ranfack the Earth for Gold 
and Silver, and that he was the Architect of Punda^ 
.moniumy or the infernal Palace, where the evil Spirits 
were to meet in Council. His Speech in this Book is 
every where fuitable to fo depravM a CharaQer. .How 
proper is {hat Reflexion of their being unable to tafie 
the Happinefs of Heaven, were they afiually there, in 
the Mouth of one, who, while he was in Heaven, is faid 
to have his Mind dazzled with the outward Pomps 
and Glories of the Place, and to have been more in- 
tent on the Riches of the Pavement, than on the Bea« 
tific Viiion. I fhall alio leave the Reader to judge 
how agreeable the following Sentiments are to the fame 
Charader. • 



■ -rfeV deep. World 
Of Darkne/s do nut dread F Hotv oft amidft 
*TbUi Chudand^ark doth HeaVn^sall'rukng Sirt 
Chufe to rejsde^ his Glory umbfcur*d^ 
And nxjith the Majejiy of Darkne/s round 
Co'vers bis Throne ; from 'whence deep Thunders roar 
Mufi'ring their 'Ragty and Hean>*n refembles Hill? 
jis he our Datknefs^ cannot ive his Light -^ 

D Im'fate 
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Imitate tvben 'wtfhafe ? This defert Soil 
Wants not her hidden Luftre, Gems and Gold% 
Nor n»ant n»e Skill or Art from ^whence to raife 
Magnificence^ and*whatcan Hia*u*n Jhe«w more I 

BEELZEBUBy who is reckoned the feccmil in 
Dignity that fell, and is^ in the fit6. Book, the fecond 
that awakens out of the Trance, and confers with Sa' 
San upon the Situation of their Affiurs, maintains his 
Kank in the Book now before us. There is a wonder* 
ful Majedv defcnbed in his rifing up to fpeak. He 
»j&A as a Kind of Moderator between the two oppofice 
parties, and propofes a third Undertaking which tha»- 
fvhofe AiTemply gives into. The Motion he makes 
cf detaching one of their Body in fearch of a new 
World is grounded upon a ProjeA detifed by Satan^ 
^nd curforiiy propofed by him in the foUowing Lines qf 
^e firft Book. 

Space may produce new Worlds^ njohereof/o tifg 
There ivent a Fame in Hea^v^n^ that he ere hftg 
intended to create^ and therein plant 
id Generation^ ivhom Ifis choice regard 
Should favour equal to the Sons ofHea^n : 
- T hither y if ha to pry.Jball he perhaps 
Our firft ^uptionp thither or el/etohere : 
Fcr this iffernal Fit ftfall never hold 
Celeftial Spirits in honiage^ north* Ahyfs 
Long under Darknefs cotjer. But thefe Thoughts 
Full Counfel muft mature : ■ ■' ■ 

I T is on this Proje^ that .Bfiebuhuh grounds his Pro- 

pofal. 
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Some o^er Enterprize ? There is a Place 
(Ifantient audfrofhttic Fame in Hiav*» 

Err 
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Err not) wtotbtr Worlds the bafpj Seat 

Offument'w Race caitd Man, about this Time 

To be created Hie to us, though lefs 

In Ftnuer and Excellence^ hut favour" d more 

Of him ^who rules aiove ; Jo ivas his IVill 

Fronounc d among theGods^ and hj an Oath, 

Tbatjbook Heaiv'tfs *whole Circumference^ confirm^ d* 

THE Reader may obferve how jaft it was, not to 
omit in the iirft Book the Projed upon which the 
whole Poem turns : As alfo that the Prince of the 
fallen Angels was the only proper PerTon to give it 
Birth, ancTthat the next to him in Dignity was tne fit- 
teft to fecond and fupport it. 

THERE is befidesy I think, fomething wonder- 
folly beautiful, and very apt to afibd the (leader's Ima- 
gination, in this antient Prophefy or Report in Hea- 
ven, concerning the Creation of Man. Nothing could 
ihew more the Dignity of the Species, than this Tra- 
dition which ran of them before their Exiftence. They 
are reprefented to have been the Talk of Heaven, be- 
fore they were created. VirgiU in compliment to the 
Ramon Commonwealth^ makes the Heroes of it appear 
in their State of Pre-exiftence ; but Mihon does a far 
greater Honour to Mankind in general* as he gives us 
a Glimpfe of them even before £ey are in Being. 

THE riiing of this great Aflembly is defcribed in a 
very fublime imd poeticSl Manner. 

Their rifing all at once was as the Sound 
Of Thunder heard rimote 

THE Diverfions of the fallen Angels, with the paf. 
ticnlar Account of their Plac^ of Habitadon, are de- 
fcribed with great Pregnancy of Thought, and Copiouf^ 
nefi of Invention. Tne Diverfions are every way fuit- 
able to Beings who had nothing left them but Strength 
and Knowledge mifapplied. Such are their Conten- 
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tions at the Race, and in Feata of Arms^ with their En* 
tei tainpient in the following Lines. 

Others^ iviih fvafi Typhxan ^age more fell ^ 
Rend up both Rocks and Hills , ond ride the Air 
In WhiTh.\.tnd\ Hell fear ce holdf the 'wild Uproar, 

• . ■ . / ' 

T H E I R Mufic is employed in celebrating their 
own crimin 1 Exploits^ and their Difcourfe in founding 
the unfathomable Depths of Fate, Free will, and Fore- 
knowledge. 

THE feveral Circumftanccs in the Dcfcription of 
Hell are finely imagined ; ^s th'e four Rivers which' dif- 
gorge themfelves into the Sea of Fire, the Extremes of 
Cold and Heat, and the River of Oblivion. The 
mondrous Animals produced in that infernal World are 
reprefented by a fingle Line, which gives os a more 
horrid Idea of them, than a tnoch longer Defcription 
would have done. 



'Nature breeds^ 



Per*verfe, all monfirous^ aid prodigious Things, 
Abominable f iuu/terable, and woHe 
Than Fables yet have feign'd, or fear conceiv'd, 
GorgoHSf and Bydrds, and ChimirtCsdiri. 

THIS Epifo^e of the fallen Spirits and their Place 
of Habitation, comes in . very happily to unbend the 
Mind of the Reader from its Attention to the De- 
bafle. An ordinary Poet would indeed have fpun out 
fo many Circumflances to a great Length, and by that 
Means have weakned, inftead of illuflrated, the prin* 
cipai Fable. 

THE Flight o£ Satan to the Gates of Hell is finely^ 
imaged. . -^ 

I have already declared my Opinion of the Allegory 
concerning Sin and Death, which is however a very 
finifhed Piece in its Kind, when it is not confidered as a 

Part 
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Part of ^n Epic Poem. The Genealogy of the feveral 
Perfons is contrived with great Delicac^r. Sin is the 
Daughter of Safatty and Dea//f the Offspring of Stn. 
The inceftaoas Mixture between Sift and Death pro. ' 
duces thofe Monflers and Hell-hounds which from l*inie 
to Time enter into their Mother, and tear the Bowels 
of her who gave them Birth. Thefe are the Terrors 
of an evil Conicience, and the proper Fruits of Srn^ 
which naturally rife from the Apprehenfions of Death. 
This laft beautiful Moral is, I think, clearly intimated 
in the Speech of Si/t, where complaining of this her 
dreadful lHue, (he adds» ' 

Before mine Eyes in Oppoiition fits. 

Grim Death thy Son and Foe who fets them on, 

Andme bis Parent 'txcuid/ull/ocn dvvour 

For fwant of other Prey, hut that he knoujs 

His End*witb mine iwvoli/ d 

I need not mention to the Reader the beautiful 
Circumftance in the laft Part of this Quotation. He 
will likewile obferve how naturally the three Perfons 
concerned in this Allegory «re tempted by one com- 
mon Intereft to enter into a Confederacy together, and 
how properly Sin is made the Portrefs of Hell, and the 
only Being that can open the Gates to that World of 
Tortures. 

THE defcriptive Part of this Allegory is likewife 
very ftrong, and full of fublime Ideas. The Figure 
of Death, the Regal Crown upon his Head, his Me- 
nace o£ Satan, his advancing to the Combat, the Outcry 
at his Birthj are Circumilances too noble to be pail 
over in Silence, and extremely fuitable to this Ki/ig of 
Terrors, I need not mention the Juftnefs of Thought 
which is obferved in the Generation of thefe feveral 
Symbolical Perfons, that Sin was produced upon tlie 
fir ft Revolt of Satan^ that Death appeared foon after 
he was call into Hell, and that the Terrors of Con- 
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fcknce were conceived at the Gate of this Place 
of Torments. 1 he Defcription of the Gates is very 
Poetical, as the opening of them is full of Miltof^^ 
Spirit. 

■ On afudden open fly 

With impetuous Recoil and jarring Sound 
W infernal Doors, and on their Hinges grate 
Harjh Thunder, that the lo*weft Bottom ^ook 
Cy* Erebus. She ope^d, hut to Jhut 
^ ExcelVd her Power ; the Gates wide open flood f 
That nvith extended Wings a bannered Hop 
Under fpread Enjign} marching might pafs through 
With Hor/e and Chariots ranked in loo/e Arrarf ; 
So luide theyftcodf and like a Furnace Mouth 
Cafl forth redounding Smoke and ruddy Flame. 

IN Satan*s Voyage through the Chaos there areft- 
veral imaginary Perfons defcribed, as reiiding in that 
iramcnfe Wade of Matter. This may perhaps be con* 
forniable to the tafte of thofe Critics who are pleafed 
with nothing in a Poet which has not Life and Manners 
afcribed to it ; but for my own Part, I am pleafed mod 
with thofe PaHages in this Defcription which carry in 
them a greater Mcafure of Probability, and are fuch as 
might poffibly have happened. Of this Kind is his fird 
mounting in the Smoke that rifes from the infernal Pit, 
his falling into a Cloud of Nitre, and the like com- 
bufiible Materials, that by their Exploiion ftill hurried 
him forward in his Voyage ; his fpringing upward like 
a Pyramid of Fire, with his laborious Pa/fage through 
that Confufion of Element, which the Poet calls 

The Womb '^f Nature^ and perhaps her Grave, 

THE Glimmering Light which (hot into the Chaos 
from the utmofl Verge of the Creation, with the didant 
3}ifcovcry of the Earth that hung clofe by the Moon, 
are wonderfully beautiful and poetical. 

Sp»c* 
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l^€c deus inter/it ^ nijs dignus wndife nadus 

Inciderit Hoi, 

Never pre/ume to make a G:d appeatf 

But for a Bufinefs <worthj of aijod, Roscommon. 

HORACE adviies a Poet to confider thorouglily 
the Natiire'And Force of hts Genius, i^hiton 
feenos to have known perfediv well whereki his 
Strength- lay* and has therefore ckoi'e a Subj.-^d cirrircl^ 
conformable to thofe Talents of which he was IVhiller. 
As his Genius was wonderfully turned to the Sublime* 
his Subje^ is the nobleft that could have entred into 
the Thoughts of Man. Every thing that is truly great 
and aftooifhing, has a Place in it. The whole Syilenv 
of the intelledual World ; the Cbaot^ and the Creadon % 
Heaven, Earth, and Hell ; enter into the Qonftitution 
of his Poem. 

HAVING in the Firft and Second Book repre^ 
fented the Infernal World With all its Honors, tht 
Thread of his Fable naturally leads him into the oppo- 
£te Regions of Blifs and Glory. 

I P Milton^s Majeily fbriakes him any where, it ia 
in thofe Parts of his Poem where the Divine Per(bn» 
are introduced as Speakers. One may, I think, ob« 
ferve that the Author proceeds with a kind of Fear and 
Tremblingy whilft he defcribes the Sentiments of the 
Almighty. He dares not give his Imagination its full 
Play, but chufes to confine himfelf to fuch Thoughts 
as are drawn from the Books of the moil Orthodox 
Divines, and to fuch Expreifions as may be met with 
in Scripture. The Beauties,, therefore, which we are 
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to look for in the& Speeches, are not of a Poetical 
Nature, nor To proper to Bl the Mind With Sentiments 
of Grandeur, as with Thoughts of Devotion. The 
Pafiions, which they are defigned to raife, are a Divine 
Love and Religious Fear The particular Beauty of 
fhe Speeches in the Third Book, confifts in that Short- 
nefs and Perfpicuity of Stile, in which the Poet has 
couched the greatef^ Myfteries of Chriflianity, ^and 
iirawn together, in a regular Scheme, the whole Dif- 
pcnfction of Providence lyith Ttfpe&. to Man. He has 
Teprefented all the abftrufe Doctrines of Predeflination, 
Free-will and Grace, as alfo the great Points of Incar- 
nation and Redemption (which naturally grow up in a 
Poem that treats of the Fall of Man) with great Energy 
of Expredion, and in a clearer and fti^nger IJghtlhan 
I ever met with in any other Writer. As theie Points" 
are dry in themfelves to the Generality of Readers, the 
cpncife and clear Manner in which he has treated tl^m 
is very much to be admired, as is likewise that parti- 
cular Art which he has made ufeof, in the interfperfing 
6f all thofe Graces of Poetry, which the Subject was 
capable of receiving . 

T H £ Survey of the whole Creation, and of every 
thing that is tranfaded in it, is a ProfpeA worthy df 
Omnifcience ; and as much above that in which HrgiJ 
has drawn his Jufiury as the Chriftian Idea of the Su- 
preme Being is more Rational and Sublime than that 
of the Heathens. The particular Objedls on which he 
is described to have call his Eye, are repiefented in the 
aioft beautiful and lively Manner. 

I^onn had il^ Almighty Taihtrfrcm abave^ 
From the pure Empyrean ^where he Jits 
high-throned abo've all Height f bent diiun his Eye, 
His own Works and th<ir Works at once to lieii;. 

, About him all the San^ities of Hea'u^n 
Stood thick as Stars ^ and from his Sight rect¥ifd ■ 

, Beatitude paft utterance : On hit Right ... 

The 
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7 be radiant Image of his Glory fat ^ 
His only Son ; On Earth be firft beheld 
Our tijuo firft Parents^ yet the only ftxe 
Of Mankind^ in the haffy Garden plac'd^ 
Reaping immortal Fruits of Joy and Love, * 

Uninterrupted Joy, unrivalled Love, 
In bl/fsfkl Solitude % be then fur <vey^d^ 
Hell and the Gulf hetvieen^ and Satan there 
Coqfling the Wall of Heai^n en this fide Night 
In the dun Airfuhlime, and ready novx. 
Tojloop'nuith wearied Wings andiviJling Tett. 
On the hare Outfide of this World, thatfeem^d 
Firm Land imbo/om*d ^without Firmament » 
Uncertain ivhich, in Ocean or in Air. 
Hsm God beholding from, his Prnfpe^l high, . 
Wherein fafly f refent, future he. beholds^ , 
^hui to his only^ Sonforefeeing fpake. 

SJ7AN's Approach to the Confines o/ the Creafi 
tion is finely, imaged in the Beginnir^ of the Speech^ 
which immediately follows. The £tte6ls of this Speech 
in the ble/Ted Spitits, and in tlic Divine Perfon to whom 
it was addrefred> cannot but fill the,Mind o£.the Reader, 
with a iecret PleaTure and Complacency. . 

*rhus <while Go df pake, ambrojsal Fragrance filVd 
Jill Heanj^n, and in the bleffed Spirits ek£t 
StnfMofnewJoyineffahUdiffH^dl 
Bfyond compare the iott of God *wasfe€n 
Mofl glorious, in him aU bis Father Jhone- 
Suhftantiallj exprefl -, and in his Face 
Divine Compaffion v'tfihly appear^ d, ^ 

Love voitkout End, and voit bout Mcafure Graoe, 

t 

I need not point out the Beauty^ of that Circumflance, 
vherein the whole Hoft of Angels are reprefented as 
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ftanding mate ; nor (how how- proper the Oocafion was 
to produce fuch a Silence in Heaven. The Clofe of 
this Divine CoUoqay, with the Hymn of Angels that 
follows upon it, are fo wonderfully beaatifol and poe- 
tical, that I ihould not forbear inferung the wnole 
Faflage, if the Bounds of my Paper would give me 
leave. 

No/oomer had tb* Almighty ctas^d, hui aU 
The Multitudes of JngeU 'with a Shout^ 
Loud as from Numbers without Number^ fweet 
As from blift Voices mitring Jey^ Heaven rung 
With Jubilee, and loud Hofanna^sfiiPd 
Tb^ eternal Regions J &C, &c. 

SJTJN's Walk upon the Outfide of the Uni- 
verfc, which at a diftance appeared to him of a glo- 
bular Formj but, upon his nearer Approach, locked 
like an unbounded Plain, is natural and noble. As his 

"J^il?^/- "P^^" ^® Frontiers of the Creation, between 
that Mafs of Matter, Which was wrought into a World, 
yd that (hapelefs unformed Heap of Materials, which 
llill lay jn Chaos and Confufion. ftrikes the Imarina- 
tion with fomething aftonilhingly great and wild. I 
have before fpoken of the LimV of Vanity, which the 
W. ^in^^'/».T*l '*"" outermoft Surface of the Uni- 
thirsts n^^ ^^'^ ^^^^'^ myfelf more at large on 

T^m^^oulf^it^^^^''''^* ^^^^ ^« FaW« of an Epic 
cr?d?ble ani a^o^^^^ '"^ CircomfUnoee that are b^th 
tophSe'^^^ or as the Fr,«.^ Critics chufe 

and^the M^rvellopr^ Xk"^^i>^ ^H«^ ^^^ ^ ^'""^"^^^ 
any in ^r.)?.//,-3 wh^le A^t^?^^^ " ^ ^""^ andjuftas 

I F the Fable is r»«i of Poetry, 

a. true Hiftoiv. i? ;7JP'°^*^1^> it d'fiers nothing from 
ter than a Roi^n * '%Z^^^ marvellous, it is no bet- 
Heroic Poetry, fs I^ ^ p &^^^ Secret therefore of 
may produce in the » ^ f '^ ^^^ Circumflances as 

tiie Reader at the fame time both Be- 

lief 
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Uefand Afiooiihment. This is brought to pafs in a* 
muiU chofitt Fable, by the Account of fuch Things as 
have really happened, or at leaft of fuch Things as 
have happened » according to the received Opinions of 
Mankind. Mi//on'sFab\e is a Mailer piece of this Na- 
ture ; as the War in Heaven, the Condition of the 
fallen Angels,, the State of Innocence, the Temptation 
of the Serpent, and the Fall of Man, though they are 
very aflonifiiing; in themfelves, are not only credible, bat 
adtual Points of Faith. 

THE next Method of reconciling Miracles with' 
Credibility, is by a happy Invention of the Poet; as 
in particular, when he introduces Agents of a fuperior 
Nature, who. are capable of effeding what is wonderful,, 
and what is not to be met with in the ordinary Lourfe 
of Things* Vljjfish Ship being turned into a Rock, 
and jEneas^s Fleet into a Shoal of Walter nymphs, the*' 
they are very furpriiing Accidents, are neverthelefs pro- 
bable, when we are told that they were the Gods who 
thos transformed them. It is this kind of Machinery. 
wliich fills the Poems both of Hotmr and Virgil Wi^ 
fuch Circumftances as are wonderful, but not impoinble,> 
and fo frequently produce in the Reader the mod plea- 
fine Paflion that can rife in the Mind of Man, which is 
Acuniration. If there ht any Inflance in the JSneid ' 
liable to Exception upon this Account, it is in the Be* 
ginning of the Third Book, where JEneds is reprefent- 
ed as tearing up the Myrtle that dropped Blood. To 
qualify this wonderful Circumflance, ?9ljdnrui tells a 
Story from the Root of the Myrtle, that the barbarous 
Inh^tants of the Country having pierced him withi 
Spears and Arrows, the Wood which was left in his 
Body took 'Root in his Wounds, and gave Birth to that 
bleeding Tree. This Circumllance feems to have the 
Marvellous without the Probable; becaufe it is repre- 
fented as proceeding from natural Caufes, without the- 
Interpoiitipn of any God, or rather fupematural Power 
capable of prod^Qng it : The Sptars and Arrows grow 
of thdaielxesy V^thout io much as die modern help of< 
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an Enchantment. If we look into the Fidion of Mtl^ 
ton's Fable, though we find it fulls of fiirprifing Incf- 
dcntSj they are generally fuitcd to our Notions of ther 
Things and Perfons defcribed, and tempered with a due- 
Meafure of Probability. I muH on.ly make an Excep- 
tion to the Limbo of Vanity , with his Epifode of ^/^'ind 
Deathy and fbme of the imaginary Perfons in his Chaos. 
Thefe FafTages are aftonifhing, ' but not crediWc; the" 
Reader cannot fo far impofe upon himfdf as to lefe* » 
Poffibility in them ; they are the Defcription of Dreams 
and Shadows, not of Thi^igs or Perfons. I know that 
many Critics look upon the Stories of Circey Polyph'me, ^ 
the Sirens, nay the whole Odyjfey and Ili'ady t6 be AHe^ 
gories ; but allowing this to be true, they are Fables, 
which, coniidering the Opinions of Mankind that pre- 
vailed in the hgo, of the Poets, might poffibly have been 
according to the Letter. The Perfons are fnch as might 
bave adled what is afcribed to them, as the Circum- 
fiances, in which thty are reprefented, might poffibly 
have been Truths and Realities. This Appearance of 
Probability is fo ahfolutely requifite in the greater 
K-inds of Poetry, that Arifiotle obferves, the ancient 
Tragic Writers made ufe/ofthe Names of fhch great 
Men as had adtually lived in the World, though the 
Tragedy proceeded upon Adventures they were never 
engaged in, on purpofe to make the Subjeft more cre- 
dible. In a Wordi befides the hidden Meaning of aa 
Epic Allegory, the plain literal Senfe ought to appear 
probable. I'he Story (hould he fucbj as an ordinary 
Keader may acquiefce in, whatever natural^ moral, or 
political Truth, may be dlfcovered in it by Men of 
greater Penetration. 

SATA N^ after having long wandered npon the 
Surface^ or outmoft Wall of the Utiiverfe, difcovers at 
lall a wide Gap in it, which led into the Creation, and 
is de^ibed as the Opening through which the Angels 
pafs to and fro into the lower World, upon thcirEr^ 
rands to Mankind. His Sitting upon tJie Brink of th» 
Paflage, and taking a Survey of tfae» whole Face of Naf* 
2 ture> 
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t(ire» that appeared to him new and frelh in all its 
Beauties, with the Simile illuftrating this Ciiciuhftance, 
fills the Mind of the Reader with as furpriftng and glo- 
rious an Idea as any that arifes in the whole Poem.- He 
looks down into that vaft Hollow of the Univer.e with 
the Eye; or {MMiU^ft calls 'it in his firft Book) with the 
KenofaDAngeh He furveys^all the Wonders in this 
immenfe AmpBuheatre that lie between both the Poles 
of Heaven, and takes in at one Yiew the whole Round 
of the Creation. 

HIS f lifllu bejtween liie feveral Worlds that fhined 
on every Si£ of him, with the particular Defcriptlon of 
the San, are fet forth in all the Wantonnefs of a luxa- 
liant Imagination. His Shape, Speech and Behaviour, 
upon his transforming himfelf into an Angel of Light, 
are touched with exquifite Beauty. The Poet's^hought 
of dire^ing SaioM. to the Sun, which in the vulgar Opi- 
nion of Mankind, is the moil conipicuous Part of the 
Creation, and the placing in it an Angel, is a Circum-r 
(hmce very finely contrived, and the.more adjufledtoa 
Poetical Probability, as it was a reCcivcd Doctrine 
among the moil famous Philosophers, that every Orb 
had its Inulligencei and as an Apoftle in Sacred Writ i» 
iaid to have feen fuch an Angel in the Sun. In the- 
Anfwer which this Angel returns to the difguifed £v3 
Spirit, there is fuch a becoming Majeily, as is altogether 
ibitable to a fuperior Being. The Part of it in whicl^ 
he reprefents himfelf as prefent at the Creation, is ver)t 
noble in itielf, and not only proper where it is intro- 
duced, but requifite to -prepare the Reader for what fol-^ 
lows ia the Seventh Book*. 

IJanu twhen at bts Word thefirmlt/t Mafs^ 
nis Worlds s MaOrial MouUy cam U a Htap i 
Confafion hiord his Foice^ and Wild Upr$i^ 
Sieed ruPdj Jlood 'uaft Infinitude confined f 
7i// at his fecond bidding DarkmJsJUdy 
^eBtjbonf, &C 
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IN tke followihg Part of the Speech, he points out' 
the £artii with fach Circninflaiices* that the Reader can 
ftarce forbear fancying himfeif employed on the fame 
diftantViewofit. 

LooJi ifivtfsnuard en tit GUbe^ nuhrfi Intlnr SUe 
With Light from henci^ tbo* hut rtJUatd^ Jkines^ ' 
7hat Place is Earth, the Seat of Man, that Lighf 
His Day, &c, 

I muft not conclade my Reflexions upon this third 
Book of ?aradife Lcfi, without taking notice of that 
celebrated Complaint of Milton with which it opens, 
and which ceruinly deferves all the Praifcs tha^ have 
been given it ; tho', as I have before hinted, it may 
rather be looked upon as an Excrefcence, than as an ef- 
fential Part of the Poem. The fame Obfervation might 
be applied to that beautiful Digreifion upon Hypocrify, 
in the fame Book. " 
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Nec/atis efi fulchra ijfe poemataj dulciafunto, HoK, 

*7iV not enough a Poem^sjmefy tvrit ; 
// muft affea an,d iaftivaie tbi Soul. 

THOSE who know how many Volumes havt 
been written on the Poems of Homir and Fir* 
ply will eafily pardon the Length of my Difcourfe 
upon Milton, The ParaMfi Loft is looked upon» by 
the beft Judges, as the greateft Produ^on, or at leaft 
the noblefl Work of Genius in our Language, and 
therefore deferves to be fet before an EngUp Reader in 
its full Beauty. For this Reafon, though I have en* 
ddftvoured to give a general Idea of its Graces and Im» 
perfections in my nx firft Papers, I thought myfelf 
obliged to beftow one upon every Book in particular. 
The three firft Books I have already difpatched, imd 
am now entring upon the Fourth. I need not ac«- 
quaint my Reader, that there are Multitudes of Beau- 
ties in this great Author, efpeciaily in the dcfcriptive 
Parts of his Poem, which I haye not touched upon ; 
it being my Intention to point out thofe only> which 
appear to me the mofl exquifite, or thofe which are 
not fo obvious to ordinary Readers. Every one that 
has read the Critics, who have written upon the Odjfi^ 
fijy the lliaiy and the Mwfi^ knows very we]l> that 
though they agree in their Opinidns of the great Beau- 
ties in thofe roems, they have never^ielefs each of 
them diicovered feverid Maftcr-drokee, which have 
efcaped the Obiervation of the red. In the fame Man* 
ner, I queftion not, but any Writer, who (hall treat of 
this Subjeft after meVsMy find- ievetal* Beauties in MO- 
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toft, which I have not taken notice of. I mutt likewi/e 
obferWy that as the greateit Matters of critical Learn* 
])ig dif^r from one another, as to fome particular 
Points in an Epic Poem, I have not bonnd myfelf 
fcrupuloufly to the Rules which any one of them has 
laid' down upon that Art, but have taken the Liberty 
, fometimes to join with one, and fometfiAes witH aho* 
ther, .and fometimes to difo ^m all of them, when. 
I have thought that the Reafon of the Thing was on my 
Side. 

WE may coniider the Beauties of the Fourth Book 
under three Heads. In the firft are thofe Pidures of 
6till-life» which we meet with in the Defcriptions of 
£4fe9t^ ParaJi/e, Mam's Bower, (ffc^ In the next are 
the Machines, which comprehend the Speeches and 
Behaviour of the good and bad Angels. In the laft is 
the Condud of /ii^am and £av, who are the principal 
AAors in the Poen. 

1 N the Defcription of Faradijtt the Poet has- ob- 
served AriftQtW^i Rule of lavifiiing all the Ornaments 
of Didion on the weak unadive Parts of the Fable, 
which are not ibpported by the Beauty of Sentiments 
and Characters. Accordingly the Reader may observe, 
that the Exprefiions are more florid and elaborate in 
thefe Deicriptions, than in moft other Parts of the 
Poem. I muft further add, that thoug^h the Drawingi 
•f Gardens, Rivers, Rainbows, and the like dead Pier 
ces of Nature, are juiUy cenfured'in an Heroic Poem, 
when they run out into an unneceilary Length ; the De* 
Ibription of Paradi/i would have be«n . faulty, had not 
llie Poet been very particular in it, net only as it is the 
Scene of the principal Action, but as it is requi/ite to 

five us an Idea.of tlvit .happineis from which our fuA 
arents fell.. The Plan or it is wonderfuUy beautiful,* 
and formed upon the (hort Sketch which we have of 
it in Holy Writ. Mihon^s Exuberance of. Imagination 
has poured forth fuch a Redundancy, of Ornaments on 
Ais Seatof Happinefsand Innocencei. that it would he 
^ndlefs to point out eatii Pilrticidar* 

Imuft. 
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I muft not quit this Head, without fiurther obferviogy 
that there is fcarce a Speech of Adam or £a/# io i^ 
whole Poem, wherein the Sentiments and Allufions are 
not taken from this their delightful Habitation. The 
Reader, during their whole Courfe of Action, always 
finds, himielf in the Walks oi Parudtfe, In fhorC, as 
the Critics have remarked, that In thofe Poems, where- 
in Shepherds are Adtors, the Thoughts ought always 
to take a Tin^ure from the Woods, Fields ^nd Ri- 
vers ; fo we may obferve, that our fird Parents feldom 
lo/e Sight of their happy Station in any Thing they 
fpeak or do ; and, if the Reader will give me leave to 
uie the Expreffion, that their 1 houghts are always, 
Faradtfiactd, -^ 

W £ are in the next Place to conHder the Machines 
of the Fourth Book. Satan being now within Profpt:6i 
oi Eden^ zxA looking round upon the Glories of the 
Creation, is filled with Sentiments different from thofe 
which he dif^overed whilft he was in Hell. The Place 
infpires him with Thoughts more adapted to it : He 
reflects upon the happy Condition from vhenoe he fell» 
and breaks forth into a Speech that is foftned with fede- 
ral traniient Touches of kemorie and Self-accuiation : 
But, at length, he confirms himielf in Impenitence* 
and in his Defign of drawing Men' into his own State 
of Guilt and Milery^ This Conflifiit of Paffions is raifed 
with a great deal of Art, as the Opening of his Speech 
to the Sun is very^bold and noble. 

O thou that lAiith furpaJling Glory crown d 
Look^Ji from thy Jole Dominion like the God 
Of this neiM IVorld^ at luhofe Sight all the Stars 
hidi their diminijh'd Heads, io thee I ca^, 
But twith no friendly Foice, and add thy Name^ 
O Sun, io tell thee ho^ I hate^^hy Beams^ 
That bring to my Remembrance from what State 
J/ffly h6<w g/oriom ona abovi thy J8pbtrt^ , 

THIS 

\ 

»■ 
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THIS Speech, is, I think, the finefl that is aicfi- 
b«d to Satan in the whale Poem. The Evil Spirit af- 
terwards proceeds to make his Diicoveries coDcerniag 
our firfl Parents, and to learn after what Manner they 
may be befl: attacked. His bounding over the 'Walls 
of Parai/i/i ; his litting in the Shnpe of a Cormorant 
upon the Tree of Life, which flood in the Center of it, 
and overtopped all the other Trees of the Garden ; his 
alighting among the Herd of Animals, which are fo 
beautifully reprefented as playing about Ji/am and E've ; 
together with his transforming himfelf into different 
Shapes, in order to hear their Converiation ; are Cir- 
cumfiances that give an agreeable Surprize to the Read- 
er, and devifed with great Art, to conned that Series of 
Adventures, in which the Poet has engaged this great 
Artificer of Fraud. 

• THE Thought of Satan^s Transfbrmation into a 
Cormorant, and placing himfelf on the Tree of Life, 
ieems raifed upon that Pafiage in the 7//W, where two 
Deities -are defcribed, as perching on the Top of an Oak 
in the Shape of Vultures. 

HIS planting himfelf at the Ear of E*ve under the 
Form of a Toad, in order to produce vain Dreams and 
imaginations, is a Circumflance of the fame Nature; 
as his flarting up in his own Form is wonderfully fine, 
both in the literal Defcription, and in the Moral which 
is concealed under it» His Anfwer upon his being dif^ 
covered, and demanded to give an Account of himfelf, 
is conformable' to the Pride and Intrepidity of his Cha- 
rader. 

Knmuye nst tben^ /aid Satan, fWd lAjitb Scora, 
Knovj ye not me ? ye knew me once no Mate 
Foryou^ i hire fitting twhere you durft not f oar i 
Not to know me argues your/elves unknoaun. 
The Uywefi of your Throng ; 

ZEP HO fPs Rebuke, with the Influence it .had 

Of^ Satan, is exquifitely graceful and moral, Satan is 

• — 7 afterwards 
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afterwards led away to Ga^rUJ^ the chief of the gear- 
dian Angels, who kept Watch in ParaSfi, His dir> 
dainful Behaviour on this Occafion is fo remarkable a 
Beauty» that the moft ordinary Reader cannot but take 
notice of it. Gahr'uVs difcovering his Approach at a 
Diifauice, is drawn with great Strength and Livelinefs of 
Inaaginatioa. 

OFrienJsj 1 bear the Tread of nimble Feet 

HaJFning tbis W^tf^ andnenjn by Glimpfe difcem 

Ithuriel and Zephon tbrougb the Sbade ; 

jfnd lAJttb tbem comes a tbird of regal Port^ 
. ^ut faded Splendor *wan ; <wbo by bis Gait 

jind fierce Denuanour feems tbe Prince ofHtU^ 
. Kot likely to part bence tuitbout Couttft ; 

Stand firm^ for i» bis Look Defiance lowru 

THE Conference between Gabriel and Satam a- 
bonods with Sentiments proper for the Occafioni and 
fuitable to the Perfons of the two Speakers* Satan's 
doathing himfeif with Terror, when he prepares for 
the Combat, is truly fublime, and at leaft equal to Hom 
mgr*s Defcription of Diicord, celebrated by Longings^ or 
yo that of Fame in f^irgil, who are both repiefented with 
their Feet (landing upon the Earth, and their Heads 
peaching above the Llouds. 

Wbile tbus befpakty tl^ Angelic Squadron bright 
• Turn d fiery red^ Jharpning in mooned Horns 
Tbeir Phalanx^ and began to bem bim round 
Witb ported Spears, &c. 

On tb* other Side, Satan a/arm'd, 
CoUeding all his Might dilated flood 
Like TeneriiF or Atlas unremov*d. 
His Stature reached the Sl^f and on bis Crefi 
Sat Horrour pluni d \ 

ImuH 
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I muft here take tiotice, that Milton is every whetcr 
full of Hints, and fometimes literal Tranflations, ta« 
ken from the greateft of the Greik and Latin Poets* 
But ;this I may reierve for a Di(courfe by itfelf, be* 
caufe 1 would not break the Thread of thefe Specula- 
tkmsy that are defigned for Englijh Readers, with 
fuch Reflexions as would be of no Ufe but to the 
Learned. 

I muft however obferve in this Place, that the break* 
ing off the Combat between Qabritl and Satan^ by the 
hanging out of the golden Scales in Heaven, is a Re* 
finement upon Homtr\ 1 bought, who tells us, that be- 
fore the Battle between He^or and AchiUei^ Jupiter 
weighed the Event of it in a Pair of Scales. The 
Reader may fee the whole Paflage in the zi^ Had, 

VIRGIL^ before the laft decifive Combat, de- 
fcribes Jupitir in the fame Manner, as weighing the 
Fates Qxfurnus and JEmas, Milton^ though he fetch- 
ed this beautiful Circumftance from the 7/rWand jEneid^ 
does not only infert it as a poetical Embellilhment, 
like the Authors above mentioned ; but makes an art- 
ful Ufe of it iorjkkt proper carrying on of his Fable, and 
for the breaking off the Combat between the two Waiu 
riors, who were upon the point of engaging. To this 
we may further add, that Milton is the more juftiEed vx 
this Paffage, as we find the iame noble Allegory in 
Holy Writ, where a wicked Prince, ibme few Hours 
before he was affaulted and flain, is (aid to have been 
^weighed in the Scales » and to bwue been found 'wanting, 

I muft here take notice, under the Head of ch,e Ma- 
chines, that Uriers gliding down to the Earth upon 
a Sun-beam, with the Poet's JDevice to make him de^ 
/cendf SL8 well in his Return to the Sun, as in his coming 
from it, is a Prcttinefs that might have been admired 
in a little fanciful Poet, but feems below the Genius 
of Mil/on. The Defcription of the Hoft of armed An- 
gels walking their nightly Round in Faradi/ff is of an* 
other Spirit; 
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^ofe^ing^ 9n he led bis radiant Files ^ 
Daxxling the Mpon ' 

as that Account of the Hymns, which our firfl Parents 
dfed to hear them iing in thefe their Mid night- Walks, 
is altogether divine, and inexpreflibly amuung to the 
Imagination. 

WE are, in the laH Place, to confider the Parts which 
^dam and Eve ad in the Fourth Book. The Defcrip. 
tion of them as they firft appeared to Satan, is exqui- 
iitely drawn, and fufficient to make the ^en Angel 
gaze upon them with all that Aflonifliment, and thofe 
Emotions of Envy, in which he is reprefented. 

TVvff of/ar nobUrShapey ereS and tali, 
God'like ereS, *vuith native Honour clad 
In naked Mt^efty ftenCd Lords of all. 
And tuortby feem^d', for in their Looks di*uine 
7 he Image of their glorious Maker foone, 
Truth, Wifdom, San&itude Je^ere and pure i 
Severe, but in true filial Freedom placed : 
For Contemplation he and Valour formed. 
For Softnffsjhe andfnjueet attraSive Grace % 
He fhr God only, flnfor God in hirn : 
^isfair large Fronts and Eyefublime declared 
jSbJelute Rule, and Hyacinthin Locks 
Found from his parted Forelock manly hung 
C/uftring, but not beneath his Shoulders broad % 
^ She as' a Fail do*wn to herflendtr Waift 
Her unadorned golden Trejfes *wore 
Dt/hevePd, but in *wanton Ringlets 'wav*d. 
So piffi^dthey naked on, norjhuiid the Sight 
Of God or Angel, for they thought no ill: 
So Hand in Hand they pafs*d, the loveUeft Fair 
That evtr-fince in Lovis Embrace j met. 

THERE 
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THERE is a fine Spirit of Poetry in the Lines 
which followy wherein the^ are defcribed as fitting on 
a Be4 of Flowers by the Side of a Fountain^ amidft a 
mixed Afifembly of Animals. 

THE Speeches of thefe two firft Lovers flow equally 
from Paffion and Sincerity, The Profcffions they 
make to one another are full of Warmth ; but at the 
iame Time founded on Truth. In a Word, they are 
the Gallantries of Paradife. 



4Vhtn Mam^ firft •fMitt 



Sole Partner and/oU Part of all thrfe Jeys, 

Dearer thyjelf'than all; 

But let us ever fralfe htm^ and extol 

Bis Bounty y folloimng our, delightful Tafk^ 

To prune thofe gronjoing Plants^ and tend thefe flrwifSy 

Which nuere it toilfometjet with thee nvere fiweet. 

To whom thus Eve reflfd: O thoufbr whom 

And from whtm IwasfomCd^ Flejh of thy fkfb^ 

And without whom am to no' End, fny Guide 

And Heady what thou haft faid is juft and rights 

For we to him indeed all Praifes owe. 

And daily Thanks, I chiefy who enjoy 

So far the happier lot, enjoying thee 

Preeminent by fo' much odds, while thou 

Like Confort to thyfelf canft no where findy &c 

THE remaining Part of Ev^t Speech, in which fhe 
gives an Account of hcrfelf upon her firft Creation, 
and the Manner in which Ihe was brought to Adam^ is, 
I think, as beautiful a Paffage as any in Idiltouy or per- 
haps in any other Poet whatfoever. Thefe Faflages. 
are all worked up with fo much Art, that thcjr are 
capable of pleafing the moft delicate Reader, without 
oficnding Ac moft fevere. 

That Day I oft remember^ whenfrm Sleep, &c. 

A Poet 
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A Poet of lefs Judgment and Invention than this great 
Author, would have found it very difficult to have 
fillled thefe tender Parts of the Poem with Sentiments 
proper for a State of Innocence; to have defcribcd the 
Warmth of Love, and the Profeffions of it, without 
Artifice or Hyperbole ; to have made the Man fpeak 
the moft endearing Things, witfaoiit defending from 
his natural Dignity, and the Woman receiving them 
without departing from the Modefty of her Charader; 
in a Word, to ^juft the Prerogatives of Wifdom and 
Beauty, and make each appear to the other in its proper 
Force and Loveliness. This mutual Subordination of 
die two Sexes is wonderfully kept up in die whole 
Poem, as pardcularly in the Speech of E<oe J have be- 
fore-mentioned, and upon the Condufion of it in ths 
following Lines. 

So /pake owr general MotbeTf andnuitb Eyes 
Ofeoiy^al 4ttraSim tmrepr^df 
Jtnd meek Surrender, half embracing leaned 
On eur^firfi Ftoher^ Mf ber /welling Breafi 
Naked met bis under tbeflonjoing Geld 
0/ber leofe Trejfes bid; be in Deligbi 
Betyofber Beemty andfiihmiffive Charms 
SeniPd nuitb fuperior lA^e^ 

T£(£Poet adds, that the Devil turned away with 
Envy at the Sight of fo much Happineis* 

W £ have another View of our firft Parents in their 
evening Diicouriesy which is full of pleafing Images, 
and Sentimenu fuitable to the^ Condition and Charac- 
ters. The Speech of £v#, in pardcnlar, is drefled up 
in foch a foft smd natund Turn of Words and Send- 
meats, as cannot be fufficiendy admired. 

I fluil diok my Reflexions upon this Book with ob- 
ierviofi; the mafterly Tranfidoh which the Poet majqpi 
to tbcir .^Kfaipg Worihij^ in the following Lines** 

nus 
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Tius at their Jhady Lodge arrinj^df both flood ^ 
Both turt^d^ and under open Sky ador'd 
7he God thai made loth Sij;, Air^ Earth and Heaven, 
Which they beheld^ the Moon's re/plendent Globe^ 
Jind Starry Pole : Thou alfq mad'ft the Night, 
Maker omnipotent, and thou the Day, ^c^ 

MOST of the modern heroic Poets have imiuted 

the Ancients, in beginning a Speech without premifing^ 

that the Perfon faid thus or thus : but as it is eiiSy to 

' imitate the Ancients in the Omiffion of two or three 

Words, it .requires Judgment to do it in fuch a Man- 

•ner as they (hall not be mifled, and that the Speech 

jsay begin naturally without them. There is a fine In- 

ilance of this Kipd out of Homer f in the Twenty-third 

Chapter of Longinus, 

Spectator, N'*327. 



Me^or rerum mihi no/tHur crdo^^ VlRC. 

J larger Scene of ASion is dij^lay*d. D r t D % N . 

WE were told in the foregoing Book how the 
Evil Spirit pradifed upon i?f« as ihelay a- 
fleet), in order to ihfpire her with Thoughts of Vanity, 
Pride and Ambition. The Author, who fliews a 
wonderful Art throughout his whole Poem» in prepa- 
ring the Reader for the feveral Occurrences ^hat arife in 
it, founds upon the above- mentioned Circomftance the 
Firfl Part of die Fifth Book. Adam^ ^ijkm'hia awa- 
kin^y finds E've ftill aileep, ^i'th aK unufuai Di^mpo- 
'fure in her Looks. The Pofture in which he regards 
her, 19 defcribed with « TlBbdenfisfs not to-be ^xprSffipd, 
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4L5 the Whlfper with which he awakens her is the fbfteft 
that ever was conveyed to a Lover's Ear. 

His fumtder tvaj to find unuDaken^d^yt 
With Trefes difcompoid and gl(w>ing Qhitk 
As through unquiet Rift : he on his Sidt 
Leemingbmlf-raiid^ nmth Looks of cordial Lone 
Hung over her enamoured, andheheld 
Bemtty nnhichy nvhether ^JoaAing or afteepf 
Shot forth pecuiiar Graces : Then 'with Voice 
Miidf as when Zephyrus on Flora breathes^ 
Her Hand foft'toucbing^ nuhiffer*d thus v Awake 
JMy fairefii my efpous^d^ my lateft founds 
Hea^n*s iaft heft gift^ my ever ne<w Delight^ 
A'wake: The Morning flnnes^ flud the frejh Field 
Calls nSf nve lofe the Frinu^ to mark bo^ivfpring 
Our tinded Flants^ how hhws th* Citron-grove^ 
What drops the Mjrrbf and^nt the balmy Fjtedi 
Hov9 Nature faints her Colours ; botw the Bee 
Sits on the Bloom^ extrmHing Ufuidjweet^ 
Such Wlnfp^ingnfiak'dher^ bufwithftartUd Byi 
On Adaniy 'whom embracing tbsufheJpeJU: 
Ofole in whom my Thoughts find all R^q/e^ 
My Glory ^ ny FerfeBion^ glad I/ee 
Thy Fate and Mores reture^ d ■ ■ 

I cannot ^ut take notice, that Milton, In tlie Cqr< 
ferences between Adam aad Eve, had his Eye verj 
frequently upon die Book of Canticles, id whidi there 
is a npUe Spirit of Eaftem Poetry, and very often not 
unlike what we meet with in Homer, who is generally 
placed near the Age of Solomon, I thtok there is no 
QoefHon but the Poet in the precedinj^ Speech remem- 
.bered thofe two Paflages which are (poken on the like 
Occafion^ aad fiQed with the bmt pleafii^ Images of 
Nature. 

E «MY 
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^^ MY Beloved fpake, and (aid unto me. Rife up, 
*• my Love, my Fair-one, and come away : For lo ! 
*• the Winter is paft, the Rain is over and gone ; the 
** Flowers appear on the Farth ; die Time of the 
^* Singing of Birds is come, and the Voice of the 
** Turde is heard in our Land. The Fig-tree putteth 
•'forth her green Figs, and the Vines with the tender 
•* Grape give a good Smell. Arifc, my Love, my 
•* Fair-one, and come away." 

** COME, my Beloved* let us go forth into the 
*\ Field ; let us get up early to the Vineyards, let us 
fee if the Vine flourifh, whether the . tender Crape 
appear, and die Pomegranates bud forth.'' 






HIS preferring the Garden of Eden to that - 

■ Where the Sapient King 

Held Dalliance 'with hiifair ^gypdah Spoufef 

ihews that the Poet had this delightful Scene in his 
Mind. 

E FE*s Dream is full of thofe high Conceit f engen^ 
dring Prfde, which, we are told, the Devil endeavour* 
ed to iniUU into her. • Of this. Kind .is that Part of it 
where (he fancier. her(elf awakened by Mam in the fol- 
lowing beaudful Lines : 

Whyjleeffi thoi^ Eve? iVbw is the pleafant Time^ 

IThe coolt thejtkntf fa've ixthere Silence yields 

^0 the night'ivarhliitg Birdf that ww anAjake 

Sunes/tfJUtift his love-labour^ dSong ; now reigns 

Full orh^d the Mcon^ andtvith more fleafing Light 

Shado*wy/ets of the Face of Things : In vain 

If none rege^d ; He^n nfjakes with aU his Eyes, - 

Whom to behold hut thee, Nature'^s Dtfire;, 

Jn who/e Sight all Things joy , ivith Rdvijhment 

^ttraaedr by thy Beauty fiill to gaze ! 

AN 
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A N injudicioas Poet would have made 4dam talk 
thro* 'the whole Work, in fuch Sentiments as .thefe* 
But Flattery and Falfliood are aot the Courtfhip of' 
Mihon^s Adam^ and could not be heard.by.i£<i;#>inher 
State of Innocence, excepting only in a Dreaa pro* 
duc'd on purpofe to taint her Imagination. Other vaift 
Sentiments of the fame Kind in this Relation of her 
Dream, wiH be obvious to every Koader. Tbo' the 
Cataftrophe of the i'oem is finely prciaged on this Oo- 
traiion, the Particulars of it are (o artAilly ihadowed* 
that they do not anticipate the Story which fellows ia 
the Ninth Book. I ihall only add, that tho' the Vifioii 
itielf is founded upon Truth, the Circumftances of it 
are full of that Wildnefs and Inconiifteucy which are 
natural to a Dream. Adam, conformable to his fuperior 
Character for Wifdom, inflrudts and comforts Evt up« 
on this Occafion. - • • 

So cheated he his fair SpoufCf and fie luas chtmr^d^ 
But Jikntly agentk Tear let fall 
From either Eye, and 'wip'd them <with her Hair; 
Tivo other precious Drops that ready ftood^ 
Each in their cryflal Siuice, he ere they Jell 
iLifs^das the gracious Signs offweet Rimorje 
And pious-ji^wef that Jear-d to have offended. 

THE Monning Hymn is written in Imitation of 
•one of thofe Pfalms, where, in .the Ovefiflowings of 
Gratitude and Praife, the Pfalmiil calls not only upon 
the Angels, but upon the moil confpicuous Parts of 
^e inammate Creation, to join with him in extolling 
their Common Maker. Invocations of this Nature £U 
the Mind with glorious Ideas of God's Works, and a> 
waken that divine Enthuiiafm, which is . fo natural to 
Devotion. But if this calling upon the dead Parts of 
Nature is at all Times a proper Kind of Worfhip, it 
was in a particular Manner fuitable to our firft Parents^ 
wrho had the Creation freih upon their MindSf and had 

£ 2 HOC 
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not ieen the various Difpenfations of Providence, nor 
confequently could \>c acquainted with thofe many To- 
pics of Praife which might afford Matter to the Devo* 
tioQS of their Polierity. I need not remark the beau- 
C'tul Spirit of Poetry >vhich runs through this whole 
hytim, nor the Holinefs of that Refblution with which 
it Lonclodfs. 

HAVING already mentioned thofe Speeches which 
.are afiigned to the Perfotis in this Poem, I proceed to 
.the Deicription which the Poet gives of Raphael, His 
Departure from before the Throne, and his Flight 
<fhrough the Choirs >of Angels, is finely imaged. As 
Mtlion every where fills his Poem with Circumilan* 
ces that are marvellous and aftonifiiine, he defcribes 
the Gate of Heaven as framed after facn a Manner that 
it opened of itfelf upon the Approach of the Angel who 
wu to pais through it. 

//// at she Gnu 

0fHean/n arri'v^dj the Gatefelf-opend^wiitf 
On golden Hinges ttirning.^ as by Work 
Drvine the Sov reign Archite^ bad framed* 

The Toet iiere feems to have regarded two or three 
PafTages in the j8th Iliads as that in partfcular, where, 
fpealung of Vulcan^ Homer iays, that he had made 
Iwenty ^ripodes, runnbg on golden Wheeb, which, 
vpon Opcafion, might go of themfelves to the Aflembly 
pf the Gods, and, when there was no more Ufe m 
fhein, return again after the fame Manner. Scalier 
))as rallied Homer very feverely upon this Point, as M. 
Paeier has endeavoured to defend it. I will not pre- 
tend to determine, whether in this Particular of Homer, 
the Marvellous does not lofe Sight of the Probable. 
As the Miraculous Workmanfhlp of Mlto9^s Gates is 
not {o extraordinary as. this of the Trifodes^ ib I am 
perfoaded he would not have mentioned it, had not he 
been fupported in i( by a Pailage in the Scripture, 
which ipeafcs of Wheels ia Heaven that had Life in 

them. 
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thein» and moved of tbem&lves, or ftood ftill, in Coa<» 
formity with the Cherubims whom they accompanied. 

THERE is no Qgeftion bocAf/7/Mhad this Cir^ 
cumftance in his Thouffhts, becauie in the f^Ilowing^. 
Book he defcribes the Chariot of the Mepah with/ia//>^' 
Wheels, according to the Plan in Extkielh Viiton» 



F»rth rufi^dwith fFhirltAfM ^ountt 



^ Jbi Charht of Paternal Deity, 
F/aJhing thick FUpnes^ fVheel wthitt-Wbetl undrawftg" 
ItfelfinfiinB nmth Spirit ■ ■ * 

I queftion not bat Bo^^ and the tWO Datieft, v/htT 
are for vindicating every Thing that is cenfured in Ho» 
mer by (bmething parallel in Holy Writ, would have 
been very well pleafed, had the^ thought of confronting. 
FuUans Tripodes with E^cekiel^ >Vhcel$. 

RAPHAFV% Defccnt to the Earth, with rhc 
Figure of his Perfon, is reprefented in \tty lively Co- 
lours. Several of the French^ Italian^ ana EngUjb Po- 
ets have given a loofe to their Imaginations in the De- 
fcription of Angels : But I do not remember to have 
met with any lo finely drawn^ and fb conformable tO' 
the Notions which are given of them in Scripture, as 
this in Milton, After having fet him forth in all his 
heavenly Plumage, and reprefented him as alighting 
upon the Earth, the Poet concludes his Defcription vvith< 
a Circumdance, which is altogether new, and imagined* 
with thegreateil Strength of Fancy, 

Like Maia'j Son bejtoody 
And Jhook his Plumes, that hea^*nlj Fragrance JilTd' 
7 he Circuit nuide 

RAPHAE L*s Reception by the Guardian Angels;- 
his paffing through the Wildernefs of Sweets ; his dis- 
tant Appearance to Adam ; have all the Graces that 
Poetry, is capabk of .bellowing. The Author afterwards 

E y gives 
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gives us a partiQular Ddcnptioh of Eve in her Domt^ 
tic Employments. 

S$/ayif!g^ fwith difiatchful Looks in Uafle 
She turnsy on h-f pit able Thoughts intent y 
What Choice to ihufefor Delicacy heft^ 
What Ordety fa contri<v*d at not to mix 
*Taft€s not nuelljoifCd inelegant ^ hut bring 
7afte after Tafte^ upheld ivkh kindUefi Change ;. 
JBeAirs her then, 8cQ, 

T H O U G H in this, and other Parts of the fame 
Book, the Subjcfl is only the Houfewifry of our Firft 
Parent, it is fet off with fo many pleafing Images and 
ilrong £xpreifions> as make it aone of the leaft agree- 
able Parts in this divine Work. 

T H £ natural Majefty of Jdam, and at the fame 
Time his fubmiflive Behaviour to the fuperior Being, 
\vho had voochfafed to be his Guefl i the folemn Hail 
which the Angel beftows on the Mother of Mankind, 
with the Figure of Eve miniilring at the Table, are 
Circumftances which deferve to be admired. 

RJPHJEL's Behaviour is every way fui table to 
the Dignity of his Nature, and to that Oharadler of 
a Sociable Spirit with which the Author has fo judi- 
ciouily introduced him. He had received Inflrudions 
to converfe with Adam^ as one Friend converfcs with an- 
other, and to warn him of the Enemy, who was con- 
triving his Deftruftion, Accordingly he is reprefented 
as fitting down at a Table with Adam^ and eating of the 
Fruits of Varadfe% The Occafion naturally leads him 
to his Difceurfe on the Food of Ar.gels. After having 
thus entered into Converfatioii with Man upon more 
indifferent Subjefts, he warns him of his Obedience, and 
makes a natural Tranfition to the Hiftory of that fallen 
Angel, who was employed in the Circumvention of our 
firli Parents. 

HAD 
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H A D I followed Monfieur Bojfu^z Method in my 
fir (I Paper on Milton ^ I fhould have dated the A£lioa 
of Paradije Loft from the Beginning of Raphael^ Speech 
in this Book, as he fappofes the Adion of the JEneid 
to begin in the fecond Book of that Poem. I could al* 
ledge many Reaibns for my drawing the AdUon of the 
^neid rather from its immediate Beginning in the firll: 
•Book, than from its remote Beginnmg in the fecond, 
and (hew why I have coniidered the facking of Iroy a? 
an Epi/odey according to the common Acceptation of 
that Word. But as this would be a dry unentertain- 
ing Piece of Critidfm, and perhaps unnecefiary. to 
thofe who have read my firft Paper, 1 fhall not enlar&;e 
upon it. Which ever of the Notions be true* the 
Unity of M/7/0/r's Adtion is preferved according to either 
of them ; whether we coniider the Fall of Man in 
its immediate Beginning, as proceeding from the Re- 
folutions taken in the infernal Council ; or in its morq 
remote Beginning, as proceeding from the firft Revolt 
of the Angels in Heaven. The Occafion which Milton 
afligns for this Revolt, as it is founded on Hints in 
Holy Writ, and on the Opinion of fome great Wri- 
ters,, fo it was the moH proper that the Poet could have 
made ufe of. 

THE Revolt in Heaven is defcribed with great 
Force of Indignation, and a fine Variety of Circum- 
fiances. The learned Reader cannot but be pleafed 
with the Poet's Imitation of ^(7ffir^ in the lad of the 
following Lines. 

^t length into the Limits of the North 
They came, and Satan took his Royal Seat 
High OH a Hilly far blazingy as a Mount ; 

Raised on a Mount nuith Pyramids and Totw*ri 
From Diamond parries hetvn^ and Rocks of Gold, 
The Pa/ace of great Lucifer fjo call 
That Struaure in the Dialed of Men ' 
Interpreted) ■ 

E 4 no 
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BOMER mentions Perfons and Things, w&iclx 
he tells us in the Language of the Gods are called b^ 
different Names from tnofe they go by in the Language 
of Men, Mi/tifn has imitated him with his ufual Judg- 
ment in this particular Place» wherein he has likewue 
^e Authority of Scripture to juftify him. The Part of 
^6M, who was the only Spirit that in this infinite HofL 
of Angels preferved his Allegiance to his Maker, ex* 
hibits to us a noble Moral of reUgious Singularity. 
The Zeal of the Seraphim breaks forth in a becoming 
Warmth of Sentiments and Expreflions, as the Charac- 
ter which is given us of him denotes that generous Sconir 
and Intrepidity which attends heroic Virtue. The Au- 
thor doubtlefs defigned it as a Pattern to thofe who 
live among Mankind in their prefent State of Degr* 
neracy and Corruption. 

So//aJie the Seraph P^6!\€i faithful ffnmd^ 

j^mong thtfaitbltf^ faithful only h$ f 

Among innumerable foffey unmw^d^ 

Vnjhaktn^ unfedu^d^ unterriffdy 

His Loyalty he kept, his Lo*ve, his Zeal : 

Nor Number, nor Example «with him ^wrought 

To ftuiewe from Truth, or change his conftant Mind 

Though Jingle, From amidft them forth he pafs^d. 

Long Way through hofiile Scorn, wuhJch hefuftaind 

Superior, nor of Violence feared ought \ 

Judtjoith retorted Scorn bis Back be turned 

Qn thojt proud Ton^Ws tofwift DeJlru£iiBn doomed. 



S/» ft C;> 
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Spectator, N*'333. 
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H€ calls emhatthd Deiiies to Arms, 

WE are now entering upon the Sixth Boot of 
Farad'fi Lofly in which the Poet defcribcs- 
the Battle of Angels, having raifed his Reader's 
£xpe£lationj and prepared him for it by {everal 
Phages in the preceding Books. I omitted quoting 
Aefe Pailages^ in my Obfervations on the former 
Books, having purpoiely referved them for the Open- - 
itkg of this, the Subje^ of which gave Occasion ta' 
them. The Author's Imagination was fb inflamed 
with this great Scene of Adtion, that wherever her- 
fpeaks of it/ he rifes, if ppiSble, above himielf Thus ^ 
where he mentions ^nn in dir Beginniiig of- hi»^ 
Poem. 



-Him the Almighty Peiuer 



HwrPdhiMMong flaming f, 9m th* Etheridl Sfyf^ 
With hidthus Ruin and Co^buftien dtnjun ' 
To hottomle/s Perdition^ thin to dwell 
In adamantine Chains and penal Firif 
IVho durft defy th^ Omnipotent to Arms^ 

WE have likewilefeveral&oblerHintsof iV in; tK<9i^' 
iafersal ConferencCi 

O Printe, O Chief rf many throned Poiners- 
That led th*embatuld Siraphim toWar^ ^ 
S§^*f¥i$lll /$$ emd n»ihe JireEven^ * 
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^bat nviib/ad Overthro<w and foul Defeat 

Hath loft us Heavn and all this mighty Hofi 

In horrible DefiruSion laid thus loiv, 

Butfettbe angtif. ViSor hath rtcalPd 

His Minifters of Vengeance and Purfuit 

Back to the Gates of HeanPn: The fidphurous Hait^ 

Shot after us in Stcrntj o*erblo*Uin bath laid 

The fiery Surge, that from the P red f ice 

Of Heaven recei'v^d' us falling, and the Thunder 

Wingdnvith r ed Lightning and impetuom Ragef 

Perhaps bath fpent his Shafts, and ceafes honv 

9^ bellow through the ijoft and houndUfs Deep,. 

THERE are feveral other very fublime Imagesh 
on the Tame Subjed in the Firfl Book, as alio in che- 
Second. 

What 'when nv^^d amain,, purfud andftrook 
With Heavn^s affixing Thunder, and befought 
Ihe Deep tojhelteruii this Hell then feem^d 
A Refuge from. th<fe Wounds ■ .^ ■ » ' 

IN (hort, the Poet never mentions any thing of thi»< 
Battle, but in fiich Images of Creatnefs and Terror as. 
are fuitable to the Siibjed. Among fcyeral others,, 
I cannot forbear quoting that Pafiage where the Power 
who is defcribed as prefiding over the. Chaos, ipeaks iu; 
the Third Book. 

T!hus Satan ; and'bim thus the Anarch old. 
With faultring Speech and Vifage incomfosd, 
Anf'wer'dt I know thee. Stranger, nvho thou 'art, 
That mightjf leading Angel, «wbo if late 
Made bead agasn/tMeofu^n* S.King, tho^ o'vertbrown 
I fatM and heard \ forfuch a numerous Hoft 
tied sat in Silct^, through tht frighted Deep 

With 
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With Ruin upon Ruiny Rout on Rout^ 
Confujion lAjor/e confounded i andHettvt^s Gates 
Poured out hy Millions her njiQoriom Bands 
Purfuing' ^ 

IT required great Pregnancy of Invention, and 
Sfre'ngth of Imagination, to fill this Battle with fuch 
Circumilances as fhould raife and aflonifh the Mind 
of the Reader ; and, at the fame time, an Exa£l- 
nefs of Judgment to avoid every thing that might ap- 
pear light or trivial. Thofe who look into Horner^ 
are furprifed to find his Battles ftill riHng one above ano- 
ther, and improving in Horror, to the Conclusion of 
the Iliad, Milton^% Fight of Angels is wrought up 
with the iame Beauty. It is uSxered in wim' fuch 
Signs of Wrath as are fuitabje tO Omnipotence in- 
cenfed. The firft Engagement is carried on under a 
Cope of Fire, occafioned by the Flights of innumera- 
ble burning Darts and Arrows which are difcharged 
from either Hofl. The fccond Onfct is ilill more teh- 
rible, as it is filled with thofe artificial Tliunders, 
which feem to make the Vidlory doubtful, and produce 
a kind of Confternation even in the Good Angels. 
This is followed by the tearing up ^of Mountains and 
Promontories ; 'till, in the lad Place, the Mejpah comes 
forth in the? Fulnefs of Majefty and Terror. The 
Pomp of his Appciarance, amidfl the Roarings of hfs 
Thunders, * the Flafhes of his Lightnings, and the 
Noife of his Chariot- wheels, is defcribed with th^ at- 
mod Flights of Human Imagination. 

THERE is nothing in the firft and laft Day's 
Engagement which does not appear natural, and a- 
greeable enough to the Ideas moft Readers would 
conceive of a Fight between two Armies of Angels. 

THE (econd Day*s Engagement is apt to ftartle 
an Imagination, which has not been railed and qua- 
lified for fuch a Defcription by the reading of the 
antient Poets^ and of Homer in particuldf. It was 

'fe 6 certainly 
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certainly a very bold Thought in our Author, to- aS^ 
cribe the.£rA Ufe of Artillery to the Rebel Angels. 
But as fuch a pernicious Invention, may be well Cap- 
poied to have proceeded from fuch Authors, U) it en- 
tered very properly into the Thoughts of rfiat Being,., 
who is ail along defcribed as afpiring to the Maj&- 
iky: of his Maker. Such Engines were the only In* 
flruinents he could have made ufe of to imitate thofe 
Thunders^ that in all Poetry, both Sacred and PrD* 
fane^, are r«prefented as the Arms of the Almighty- 
' The tearing up the Hills was not altogether fo darings 
a. Thought: as the former. We are, in ibme mea^ 
fure, prepared for fuch an Incident by the Defcrip- 
tion of the Giants War> which we meet with among 
die ancient Foeta. . What jftill made this Circumftance- 
the more proper for the Poet's Uie, is the Opiniom 
of many learned Men, that the Fable of the Gi- 
ants War, which makes fo great a Noife in An- 
tiquity, and gave Birth to the fublimeft De(cription. 
in Hejiod*^ Works, was an Allegory founded upon this, 
ifery Tradition of a Fight between the good and bad^ 
Angels*. 

I T may,, perhaps, be worth while to confider with' 
what Judgment Milton^ in this Narration,, has avoid- 
ed ev,ery. thing that is mean and trivial in the De- 
fcrtptions^ of the Latin and Xauek Pcets; and, at the: 
lame Time,, improved ev«ry. great Hint which he met 
with in their Works upon this Subject. Homer vr^ 
that Paflage, which Longinus has celebrated for its- 
Sublimeneu, and which fCtrgil and O'vid have copied 
after Kim, tells us that the Giants threw 0£a upon« 
O/ymfuj^ soAd PeJion.xx^TiOJfa* He adds* an Epithet 
to PehoM (i»yo<r(^t'^Xoi'). which very much fwells the 
Idea, l^ bringing op to the Reader's. Imagination alL 
the Woods that grew upon it. There is further a> 
great Beauty iiv Kis fingling out by. Name thefe 
ttirae remarkable Mountains, (a well known ta 
the GrtekfM This laft i& fuch a Beauty as* the^ 
Seen^ of tdiUot^v. War could^ not BO^U)! Ai^iih faiffl.< 
7 wiilu 
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with* ClaudtoMf in his Fragment upon the Giani» 
War, has eiven full Scope to that Wildneft of Ima- 
gination which, was natoral to hioK He tells us, that' 
the Giants tore up whole lilands by the Roots, aad^ 
threw them at the Gods. He defcnbes one of ,then^ 
in particular taking up Limnos in his Arms,, and 
whirling it to the Skies, with all Ftt/can*s Shop in 
the midil of it. Another tears up Mount ^ia^ with 
die River Ew^usy which jan down the Sides of itf 
but the Poet, not content to deicribe him with this 
Mountain upon his Shoulders, tells as, that the River 
flow'd down his Back, as he held it up in that Poi^ 
ture. It H vifible td every judicious Reader, that 
Aich Ideas favour more of Burlefque dian of the 
Sublime. They proceed from a Wantonnefs of Ima- 
gination, and rather . divert the Mind than- aibniih it. 
Milton has taken every thing that is fublime in theie 
feveral Paflages, and compofes. out of them the follovv<> 
ing great Image.. 

Frim their ffmndatiimt heftning td andfiff 
They plucl^l tUfeatid Hilh nuith aJl their Lead; 
Rechir Witters f iVeeds^ and h^ theflfaggy Teps 
Ufh-Uftit^ here them in- their Hands " 

WE have the full Maj^y ofHemer in this (HortDe:' 
icription>. improved, by. the Imaginatioh of Claudian, 
without its Pucriiilies. 

Lneed not point out the Defciiption of the fallen 
Angels feeing the Promontories hanging aver their 
Heads in fuch a dreadful Manner, ^th the other nam*- - 
Beliefs Beauties in this -Book, which are fo confpicuous, 
that they cannot efcapothe Notice of the moft ordinary. 
Reader. 

THERE are indeed fa many wonderforStrokes 
•f Poetry in this Book, and> fuch a Variety «f fub-- 
lime Ideas, that.it would have been imppflible to have- 
given, themt a Place within the Bounds of this Paper, 
ficfides that^ Lfindit in ag^t meafore- done, to my 

Hand 
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Hand at the End of my Lord Ro/cammoni Eflay on 
Tranflated Poetry. ' I ihall refer my Reader thither 
for fome of the Mafter-flrokes in the Sixth Book 
of Parad'fe LoJI^ though at the fame time there 
are many others which that noble Author has not taken 
notice of. 

' MILTONy notwithftandiTig the fnblime Genios 
he was Mafler of, has in this Book drawn to his Af- 
fiftance all the Helps he could meet with among 
the ancient Poets. The Sword of Michael, which 
makes fo great a Havock among the bad Angels^ 
was given him, we arc told, out of the Armory erf" 
God. 

■' But the Sivord 
0/M\ch2Le\/romthe^r»!oryofGod 
Was gi-ven him temper* J /o^ that neither keen 
a or f olid might rejift that Edge : it met 
The SiAJord tf Satan *withfleep Force to/miti 
De/c endings and in half cutjheer e ■ 

THIS Paflagc is a Copy of that in Virgil^ wherein 
the Poet tells us, that . the Sword . of Mneasy which 
was given him by a Deity, broke into Pieces the 
Sword of Tumusy which came from a mortal Forge. 
As the Moral in this Place is Divine, fo by the way 
we may obferve, that the bellowing .on a Man who 
is favoured by Heaven fuch an allegorical Weapon, 
is very conformable to the old Eaftein Way of Think- 
ing. Not only Homir has made ufe of it, bat we 
find the Je*wi/h Hero in the Book oi Ma£(aheesy who 
had fought the Battles of the choien People with to 
much Glory and Succefs, receiving in his Dream a 
Sword from the Hand of the Prophet Jeremiab. The 
following PaiTage, wherein Satan is defcribed as woundr 
ed by the Swoxd ofAScbacl, h in Imitatioa of Hi-^ 
titer. 

The 
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7 he girMng Sivoni ivith difconHnuous Wlund 
Pajs*d through hiMy hut th' Ethereal Subjianu clot^d 
Not long di'vtJibUy and from the Gajh 
A Stream ofueiiarous Humour iffuingfloio^d 
Sanguiny fueb as celefiial Spiriti may hie, dy 
And all bis ArfnUur ftaitC d ' 

HOMER tells us in the fame Manner, that upon 
Diomedes wounding ^thc Qods» there flowed from tiie 
Wound an Icher, or pure kind of filood, which was 
not bred from Mortal Viands ; and that though the 
Pain was exquifitely great, the Wound foon clofed up 
and healed in thoie Beings who are veiled with. Immor- 
tality/ 

I queftion not but Miito/iy in his Defcription of his 
furious Moloch flying from the Battle, and bellowine 
with the Wound he had received, had his Eye on Mars^ 
in the Iliady who, upon his being wounded, is repre- 
fented as retiring out of the Fight, and making an 
Outcry louder than that of a whole Army when it be- 
gins the Charge. Homer adds, that the Greeks and 
Trojans, who were engaged in a general Battle, were 
terrified on each Side with the bellowing of this wound- 
ed Deity. The Reader will Q^iiily obferve how Milton 
has kept all the Horror of this Image without running 
into the Ridicule of it. 

'Whire the Might of Gzhriel fought. 



And lAj'itb fierce Enfigns piercd the deep Array 
O/ Molodi furious Kingy luho him def/dy 
And at his Charict^nvheels to drag him bound 
Threatened, nor from the Holy cne ofHea'v^n 
"RefraifCd his Tongue blafphemous ; but anon 
Doijun cloven to the Waifiy njoith Jhatter^d Arms 
And uncouth Pain fed bellonjQing, 
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MILTON has llkewife raifcd his Defcnptlon in 
this Book with many Images taken out of the Poe- 
tical Parts of Scripture^ . The Mcffiah's Chariot, as I 
have before taken noticei is fbrm'd upon a Viflon of 
Ezeiiel, who, as Groth^ obferves, has ver^r mnch in 
him of //^Mwr's'Spirir in the Poetical PartSNof his Pro- 
phecy. 

THE following Lines ia that glorious Commiflion! 
which is given the M^flxah to extirpate the Hoft of 
Rebel Angelsr is draws from a fublime Paflage ia-the* 
Fftlms. 

Go thin then mightieft in thy. Father^ i Might ^ 
Jfcmdnrf Chitrloty guide thi rafii Wheels 
Thatjhake Hean)*t^s Bafis^ hring forth all my War^ 
My Bo^^ my Thunder^ my almighty Arms, 
Gird on thy-SiMord on thy fui£ant Thigh, 

THE Reader will eafily di&over many other Strok^r 
of the fame Nature. 

THERE is naQgeftion but Milton had heated 
his Imagination with the Fijght of the Gods in Homers 
biefore he entered upon this Engagement c^ the An- 
gels. Homer there gives us a Scene of Men, Heroes, • 
and Gods mixed together in Battle. Mars animates 
the -contending Armies, and lifts up his Voice in^ 
fuch a Manner^ that it is heasd didih^y amidft all the 
Shouts and Confufion of the Fight. Jupiter at the" 
fime Time thunders over their Heads ; while Neptune 
raifes fuch a Tempefl, that the whole Field of Battle, 
and all the Tops of the Mountains, fliake about them^' 
The Poet tdis us, thut Pluto^himkiU whofe Habita- . 
tk>n was in the very Center of the Earfch, was. to sS^ 
frighted at the Shock, that he leapt from hiff Throne; 
Homer afterwards defcribes Vulcan as pouring down 
ar Storm of Fire upon the River Xanthusj and Miner<var~ 
as throwing a Rock at Mani who, he tells us, covered- 
leven Acres in his Falk 
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AS Hcwiir has introduced into his Battle of the 
Gods cwcry thing that is great and (errible, in Na- 
surey Milun has filled his Fight of Good and Bad An- 

fels with all the like Circomftances of Horror. The- 
hout of Armies, the Rattling of Brazen Chariots, the 
Hurling of Rocks and Mountains, the Earthquake^ 
the FirCy the Thunder, are all of them employed to lift 
up the Reader's Imagination, and give him a fui table 
Idea of fo great an Adion. With what Art has the 
Poet reprefented the whole Body of the Earth trembling, 
even bdbre k was created* 

AUHupvtn YBfoundedj ani^ had Earth lu/i then^ 
JU Earth badf ks Qnterjbook 

1 N bow fnUime and Juft a Manner does he afte]> 
wards defcribe the whole Hfeaven Aiaking under the 
Wheels of the Meffiah^% Chariot, with 'that Exception. 
10 the Throne of God ? 



Vnier his hurtnng Wheeb 



Tht fttadfaft Empyreaft^^offi throughoutr 
Ail hut the Throne itfilfofGod ■ . 



NOTWITHSTANDING the Miffiah ap* 
pears doathed with (a much Terror and Majeily, the 
Poet has ftill found Means to make his Readers con- 
ceive an Idea of him beyond what he himfelf was able 
to defcribe. 

Tet half his Strength he put not forth^ hut checked 
His Thunder in mid Volley, for he meant 
Hot to defray y but root them out of Heaven. 

I N a Word, Milton^ Genius, which was fo great 
in itfelf, and fo\ftrengthened by all the Helps of 
Learning, appears in this Book twtx'^ way equal to his 
Sabjedi^ which was the moft fublime that could enter 

iato 
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into the Thoughts of a Poet. As he' knew all the 
Arts of affe^ing the Mind, he knew it was neceflary 
to give it certain Refling-places and Opportunities of 
recovering itfelf from Time to Time: He has therefore 
with great Addrefs interfperied feveral Speeches, Re- 
flexions, Sipilitudes, and the like Reliefs, to diveriify 
his Narration, and eafe the Attention of the Reader, 
that he might come frefli to his great AAion, and, 
by fuch a Contraft of Ideas, have a more lively Tafte of 
the nobler Parts of his Defcription. 

mt^ ^S ^^ ^S ^9 ^9 ^S ^3 ^X ^9 ^3 ^9 89 ^9 ^9 ^9 ^9 ^9 ^9 .^9 

Spectator, N"" 339. 



Ut bis exordia frimisf 



Omniaf et ip/e tentr mundi conereverit &rbiu 

Turn durare folum^ H difcludere Ntrea ponto 

Qtpiritf et rerum paulatimfumeref»rmas. ViKOr» 

Hefung the fecret Seeds of Nature's Frame ; 
^001; SeaSi and Earthy and Air^ and aQi^ue Flamif 
Fell through the mighty nnid^ and in their Fall^ * 
Were blindly gathered in this gBodfy Ball, 
The tender Soil then fiijf^ning by degrees 
Shut from the bpunded Earth the hounding Seas, 
" Then Earth and Ocean various Forms drfclofe. 
And a ueio Sun to the new World areje. Dr YDB K . 

LONGINUS has obferved, that there may be a 
Loftinefs in Sentiments, where there is no Paffion, 
and brings Inftances out of ancient Authors to fupport 
this his Opinion. The Pathetic, as that great Critic 
obferves, may animate and inflame the Sublime, but is 
not eflcntial to it. Accordingly, as he further remarks, 
we very often find that thofe who excel moft in ftirring 
*► up 
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op the Paflions, very often want the Talent of writing 
in the 'great and fablime Manner ; and fo on the con- 
trary. Milton has (hewn himfelf a Mafter in both thcfe 
Ways of Writing. The feventh Book, which we are 
nc^w entering upon, is an Inflance of that Sublime 
which is not mixed and worked up with Paflion. The 
Author appears in a kind of compo(ed and fedate Ma« 
jefty ; and though the Sentiments do not give fb great 
an Emotion as thofe in the former Book» they abound 
with as -magnificent Ideas. The iixth Book, like a 
trotlbled Ocean, repreients Greatnefs in Confuffcn ;. the 
ieventh afFe^ls the Imagination like the Ocean in a 
Calm, and fills the Mi»l of the Reader, without pro* 
ducing in it any thing like Tumult or Agitation. 

THE Critic above-mentioned, among the Rules 
which he lays down for fucceeding in the lubb'me Way 
of Writing, propofes to his Reader, that he fhould 
imitate the moft celebrated Authors who ^ve gdne be* 
fore him, and have been engaged ia Works of the 
iame Nature ; as, in particular, that if he writes op a 
poetical Subjedl, h.e fhould confider how Homer would 
have fpoken on fuch an Occafion. By this Means one 
great Genius often catches the Flame from another, 
and writes in his Spirit without copying (ervilcly after 
him. There are a thoufand* (hining Paflages in Virgil^ 
which have been lighted up by Homer, 

Ml LT O N^ though his own natural Strength of 
Genius was capable of furnifhing out a perfedl Work» 
has doubtlefs very much raifed and ennobled his Con- 
ceptions, by fuch an Imitation as that which LongLnus 
has recommended. 

1 N this Book, which gives us an Account of the Sijc 
Days Works, the Poet received bat very few ^Aflit 
tances from Heathen Wricers, who were Strangers to 
the Wonders of Creation. But as there are many glo- 
rious Strokes of Poetry upon this Subjedl in Holy Writ, 
the Author has numberlefs Alluilons tot hem througji 
the whole Coarfe of this Book. The great Critic. I 
have before mentioned, though an Heathen, has t^ken 

noii^ 
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notice of the fublime Manner ia which the LsiW-givep 
of the Jews has defcribed the Creatioa in the iiril 
Chapter of Gene/is ; and there are many other Paflages 
in Scripture, which rife up to the fame Majefty, where 
this Subjedi is touched upon. Mi/ion has (hewn« 
liis Judgment very remarkably^ in . making ufe of 
fuch of tbefe as were proper for bis Poem, and ia 
duly qualifying thofe high Struns of Eaftern Poetry, 
which were fuited to Resraers whofe Imaginations were 
ki to ati higher Pitch than thofe of colder Climates. 

ADMM'z Speech to the Angel, wherein he defires 
an Accoont of what had pailed within the Regions of 
Nature before the Creation, is very great and folemn. 
1 he following Lines, in which he tells him, that the 
Day IS not too hx fpent for hinr to enter upon fuch » 
Sabjed, are exqniite in their Kiiid. 

Jtmiibt Gfhii Light of Day yet nvants to run 
hbuh ofbU Rati though fleep^ /nfp^fi ^'* Hea^m- 
Held iy thy Voice ^ thy fofent Voice he hearty 
And longer nvill delay to hear thee tell 
His GeneratioHr &C. 

THE Angel's encouraging our firft Parents in tr 
modeft Purfoit after Knowledge, with the Caufes wHich 
he affigns for the Creation of the World, are very juft 
and beautifuir The Meffiah, by whom, as we are told 
in Scripture, the Worlds were made, comes forth in the 
Ifower of his Father, furrounded with an Hoft of An- 
gels, and doathed with fuch a MajeHy as becomes his 
entering upon a Work, which, according to our Con- 
ceptions, appears the utmoft Exertion of Omnipotence. 
What a beautiful Defcription has our Author raifed 
upon that Hint in one of the Prophets : '* And behold 
** there came four Chariots out from between two 
** Mountains, and. the Mountains were Mountains of 
•* Brafi.'^ 

JhoMt 
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.4^11/ bis Chariot numbirii/s 'Wir$ poured 
Cherub ami Seraph^ FotentoHs and Thrones ^ 
Jfnd Firiuesy nuinged Spirits^ and Chariot t *mng*df 
Fro^ J he Armoury of God^ nuhere^and of old 
l^riads heinueef /oup htaxin Mountains iod£d 
Jgainft a fokmn Daj^f bqawf^d at hand; 
Celeftial Equipage ; and mow canu forth 
Spontaneous^ for within tbim Spirit li*Q*d 
Attendant on their Lord : Hiav^ti opened wide 
Her ever during Gates, Harmonious Sound 
On golden Hinges moving ' ■■■ 

I have before taken notke of thefe Chariots of God* 
and of thefe Gates of Heaven^ and ihall here only 
add, that Homer gives us . the iaroe Idea of the lat- 
ter as opening of themfelves, thoagh he afterwards 
takes off from it, by telling us, that the Hcurs firfl of all 
removed thofe prodigious Heaps of Clouds which lay 
as a Barrier before them. 

I do not know any thing in the whole Poem more 
fublime than the Defcription which follows, where the 
Mefliah is represented at the Head of his Angels, as 
looking down into the Chaos^ calming its Confufion, 
riding into the midft of it> and drawing the .firft Out- 
line of the Creation. 

On Heavenly Ground theyjloodj and from the Shore 
They 'viewi'dthe *vaji immeafurahle Abyfs 
Outrageous as a Sea, dark, tuofteful, wid^ 
Up from the Bottom tnm*d hyfuriosis Winds 
Andfurging Waives, as Mountains to affaulf 
Hean^n*s Height, andvjith the Center mix the Pole. 

Silence, ye troubled Waves, and thou Deep, Peace, 
Said then th* Omnific Word, your Di/cord end : 

Norftaid, hut on the Wings of ChernUm 
I/P'/ified, in PeUemal Glory rode 

Fsr 
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with all the Graces that other Poets have tanfhed o« 
their Deicription of the Spring, and le^ds the Reader's 
Imagination into a Theatre equally forprifing and bean* 
tifiil. 

THE feveral Glories of the Heavens make their 
Appearance on the fourth Day, 

Turfi in his Baft thegloriws Lamp nums/tm 

Regent of Day ^ and all ih^ Horixom round 

Invejied ivith bright Rays, jocund to run 

His Longitsule through Heai/ifs high Road: th$ grtj 

Dawn, and she Pleiades he/on him danced 

Shedding/nueet Influence : lefs bright tffi Moom^ 

Bsit^ffofite in UveWdWeft tuas/et. 

His Mirrer, nvith/nll Face borrowing her Ught 

From him, for other Light fife needed none 

In that AffeBt and ft ill the Difiance keeps 

Till Night ; then in the Eaft her turnjhefiinnes 

Rc'uol'v^d on Hea'vln^s great Jxle, and her Reign 

With thoufand lejfer Lights dsnfidual holds f 

With thoufand thoufand Stars that these appeared 

Spangling the Hemif^her e ' 

ONE would wonder how the Poet could be ib con- 
cife in his Description of the Six Days Works, as to 
. comprehend theip within the Bounds of an Epiibde, 
and at the (ame dme lb particular, as to give us a 
lively Idea of them. This is ftiil more remarkable in 
his Account of the fifth and fixth Days, in which he 
has drawa oot to our View the whole Animal Cre« 
adon, from the Repdl to the Behemoth. As the Lion 
and the Leviathan are two of the nobleft Produdions in 
the World' of living Creatures, the Reader wUl find a 
mod ex^ttifite Spirit of Poetry in the Account which 
our Autlior gives us of them. The Sixth Day con- 
cludes with the Formation of Man, upon which the 
Angd takes ncrafiosij as he did after the Battle in 

Heaven, 
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Heaven, to remind Adam of his Obedience, which wu 
the principl Defien of this his Vifit. 

THE Poet anerwards reprefents the MeiSah retarn- 
ing into Heaven, and taking a Survey of his great 
Work. There is fomething inexpreffibly fublime in 
this Fart of the Poem, where the Author defcribes that 
great Period of Time, filled with b many glorious Cir* 
cumftances ; when the Heavens and Earth were finiHi- 
ed ; when the Meifiah aicended up in Triumph through 
die Everlafting Gates ; when he looked down with 
Pleafure upon his new Creation ; when every Part of 
Nature feemed to rejoice in its Exigence ; when the 
Morning Stars iang together, and all the Sons of God 
ihonted for Joy. 

So EnPn and Mom accompViJh^d the Sixth Day : 
Tit not till tht Creator from bis Work 
DeJSfting^ iho* unweariedt up retitrn*J, 
Up to tht Heavn ofHeav^m his high Ahodt^ 
1^ hence to behold this new created World 
^l^ Addition of his Empire j honju it /hewed 
In FrofpeSifrom his Throne^ how good, homo fair ^ 
Anfwering bis great Idio* Up he rode 
Folh^d wtiith Acclamation and the Sound 
Symphonious often thou/and Harps that tuii d 
Angelic Harmonies : the 'Earth, the Air 
Kefounding (thou remember* ft, far thou heard^ft) 
^he Hea'vens and all the Conftellations rung, 
The Planets in their Station lift^ningftood^ 
While the bright Pomp afcended jubilant. 
Open^ye everlafting Gates, theyfung. 
Open, ye Heani ns , your living Doors, let in 
The great Creator from his Work returned 
Magnificent, his fix Days Work, a Worlds 

I cannot conclude this Book upon the Creation, 
without mentioning a Poem which has lately appeared 

F under 
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under that Title. The Work was undertaken with fo 
good an Intention, and is executed with fo great a 
Kf adery, that it defer ves to be looked upon as one of 
the mod ufeful and noble Produfiions in our EttgUfit 
Verfe. The Reader cannot but be pleafed to find the 
Depths of Philofophy enlivened with all the Charms of 
Poetry, and to (ee fo great a Strength of Reaibn amidfl 
fo beautiful a Redundancy of the Imagination.' The 
Author has (hewn us that Defign in all the Works of 
Nature, which nece^arily leads us to the Knowledge of 
its firft Caufe. In {hort he has illuftrated, by number- 
lefs and inconteftable Inftances, that divine Wiiciom 
which the Son of Siracb has fo nobly afcribed to the 
Supreme Being in his Formation of the Worlds when 
he tells U8» that He created her^ and faiA) her, and mtm* 
beredherf and poured her out upon all his IVorks. 

WWF wit' ^B* WK^ ^K* ^m' •»• ^w^ ^f ▼■» *■* •■» wm^ *W »»» wg9 9||V 9|v Wr «|fV ffgr 

^ Spectator, N"" ^e^^^ Si^s- 

San^ius his animal^ menti/que capacitts aha 
Deerat adhuc, et quod dominari in eatera pojjetm 
Natus homo eft Ov. Met. 

J Creature of a more exalted Kind 

Was ijuanting yetf and then nvas Man dej!gn*d; 

Con/clous oj Thought, of more capacious Breafl^ 

For Empire farm d^ and fit to rule the refl, Dr ydb K. 

TH E Accounts which Raphael gives of the Battle 
of Angels, and the Creation of the '\y0rld9 have 
in. them thofe Qualifications which the Critics judge re* 
quifite to an. Epnode. They are nearly related to the 
principal Adtion^ and have a juft Connexion with the 
Fable. 

THE 
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THE eighth Book opens with a beaatiful De- 
Icription of the Impreffion which this Difcourfe of the 
Archangel made on our firfl Parent. Adam afterwards^ 
by a very natural curiofity, inquires concerning the 
Motions of thoie celeftial Bodies which make the moft 
glorious Appearance among the fix Days Works. The 
Poet here, with a great deal of Art, reprefents Eve as 
withdrawing, from this Part of their Converfation, to 
Amufements more fai table to her Sex. He well knew 
that the Epifbde in this Book, which is filled with Adam^ 
Account of his Pafiion and Efleem for E've^ would have 
been improper for her hearing, and has therefore de« 
vifed very juft and beaatiful Reafons for her retiring. 

So/pakt our Sire, and hy bis C^unt^name/eem'd 
Entringon ftudious Thoughts abftrn/e : «which Eve 
Pereeiving, 'wherejhtfyt retired in Sights 
With LonuUntfs majefiic, from her Seat, 
And Grace that <won ivho faiu to njuijh her St(tf, 
Rofi ; and 'went forth among her Fruits and Flvwert 
To vifit hotw they profper*d. Bud and Bloom, 
Her Nurfery : they other comingfprung. 
And touched by hirfeur Tendance gladiier gri^» 
Tet njoentfhe not, as not nvithfuch Difourfe 
Delighted, or not capable her Ear 
Of 'what was high : Such FUafureJhe referved^ 
Adam relating, fie file Auditrtfs \ 
her Hufbandthe Relater fie preferred 
Before the Angel, and of him to afi 
Chofe rather : he, fie knew, nuould intermix 
Grateful Digreffions, andfol<oe high Difpute 
With conjugal Carejfes : from his Lip 
Not Wqrds ahne pleased her, O when meet nvt» 
Such Fairs, in Love and mutuetl Honour joined! 

THE Angel's returning a doubtful Anfwer to 
Adam*% Inquiries, was not onfy proper for the moral 
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keafon which the Poet affigns, but becaufeit would 
hai^e been highly abfurd to nave given the Sandbion of 
an Archangel to any particular byflem of Philofophy. 
^ J he chief Points in the Ptolemaic and CopernUan Hypo- 
tliefis are defcribed with great Concifenefs and Per^i- 
cuity, and at the fame time dre^d in very pleafing and 
poetical images. 

AD A My to detain the Angel, enters afterwards 
upon his own Hiftory, and relates to him the Circum- 
ilances in which he found himfelf upon his Creation ; 
as alfo his Converfation with his Maker, and his firil 
meeting with E'w* There is no Part of the Poem 
more apt to raife the Attention of the Reader, than this 
Difcourfe of our great Anceflor ; as nothing can be more 
furprifing and delightful to us, than to hear the Senti- 
ments that arofe in the fa^ Man while he was yet new 
and frefh from the Hands of his Creator. The Poet 
his interwoven every thing which is delivered upon this 
Subject in Holy Writ with fo many beautiful Imagi- 
nations of his own, that nothing can be conceived more 
jull and natural than this whole £pi(bde. As our Au- 
thor knew this Subject could not but be agreeable to 
his Reader, he would not throw it into the Relation of 
the fix Days Works, but referved it for a diftin^ Epi- 
fode, that he might iiave an Opportunity of expatiating 
upon it more ^t large. Before I enter on this Part of 
the Poem, I cannot but take notice of two (hining Paf- 
fages in the Dialogue between Adam and the Angel. 
The firft is that wherein our Anceflor gives an Account 
of the Pleafure he took in converting with him, which 
contains a str^ noble Moral. 

For mobile Ifit trntb tbee, Ifeem in Hean/jtf 
s Arut fiveeier thy Di/cour/e is to my Ear 
7 ban Fruits of Palm-tree (pUafanteft to Tbirfi 
And Hunger f both from Labour) 4/ the Hour 
Of/'wett Refafi : tbey/atiati^ andjoonfill^ 
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Tho* fleafant ; hut thy WorJs, ivi/h Grace Ji*vin$. 
Jmbu^ilt hring to their Sfwettne/s no Satiety, 

THE other I (hall mention is that in which the An« 
gel gives a Reafon why he (hould be glad to hear the 
btory A Jam was about to relate. 

For I that Day nvas a^fint^ as hefel^ 
Bound on a Voyage uncouth and oh/cure ; . 
Far on Excurjion to^-wards the Gates of Hell^ 
Squared in full Legion (fuch Command uje had) 
To fee that none thence ijfued forth a Spy^ 
Or Enemy, *while God nvas in his IVork^ 
Left he, incensed at fuch Eruption bold, 
"DefiruHion txAth Creation might ba*ve mix*d» 

THERE is no Qucftion but our Poet drew the 
Image in what follows irom that in VirgiVt Sixth Book, 
where ^»f AT and the Sibyl ^^nd before the Adamantine 
Gates, which are there defcribed as ihut upon the Place 
of Torments, and liften to the Groans, the Clank of 
Chains, and the Noife of Iron Whips, that were heard 
in tbofe Regions of Pain and Sorrow. 
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The difmal Gates, and barricado*dftrong.; 
But long ere our Approaching heard ivithin 
Noife, other than the Sound of Dance or Song, 
Torment J and Lud Lament, and furious Rage. 

ADAM then proceeds to give an Account of his 
Condition and Sentiments immediately after his Crea- 
tion. How agreeably docs he reprefent the Pofture in 
which he found himlelf, the delightful Landfkip that 
furrounded him, and the Gladnefs of Heart which 
grew op in him on that Occaiion ? 

F J — 
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■ jfi ne*w njjttk^dftom/oundefi Sleeps. 

' Soft on thefid/w^ry Herb l/ovnd me laid 
In balmy Siveatf fwhicb luitb bis Beams tbe Sum 
Soon driedf and en tbe reeking Moifiure fed, 
Straigbt tonvards Heav*n my nvond^ring Eyes I tun^i^ 
ji/idgaz'da *wbile tbe ample Sky^ till raised 
By quick injlinffive Motion up Iff rung, 
Jis t bit ber ward endeavouring^ on i uprigbt 
Stood en my Feet : jlb-^ut me round 1/a^w 
Hilly Dale^ andjhady IVoods^ andjunny Plains^ 
Jlnd liquid Laf/e of murmuring Streams ; by tbefe 
Creatures tbat li'v'd^ and mov^d^ and nvalA'd, orfe*w^ 
Birds on the Branches ^warbling ; all things fmiVd 
With Fragrance^ and nuith Joy my. Heart o^erjivwd. 

ADAM is afterwards deicribed as furpriied at his 
own Exiilence, and taking a Survey of himfelf and of all 
the Works of Nature. He likewife is reprefented as 
diicovering by.the Light of Reafooy that he and every 
thing about him muil have been the £ife£t of fome 
Being infinitely good and powerful, and that this Being 
had a Right to his Worfhip and Adoration. His firft 
Addrefs to the Sun, and to thofe Parts of the Creation 
which made the moft diftinguifhed Figare> is very na- 
tural and amufing to the Inxagination.. 

i ^ hou Sunt fuid ly fair Lights 
And thou enligbtei^d Earthy fo frejh and gay ^ • 
Ye Hills and Dales, ye River s^ iVoods and P loins f, 
And ye that live and move, fair Creatures ^ tell^ 
Tell i f you favjy hov) care J thus^ hotuberef 

H f S next Sentiment, when upon his firft going to 
Sleep he fancies himfelf lofing his Exiftence, and falling 
away into nothing, can never be fuiHciently admired. 
His Dream, in which he dill preferves the Conftioiifneis 
of his £xitlence| together with his Removal into the 
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Garden which was prepared for his Reception, are alio 
Circamftances finely imagined, and grounded upon what 
is delivered in Sacred Story. 

THESE, and the like wonderful Incidents in this 
Part of the Work, have in them all the Beauties of No- 
velty, at the fame time that they have all the Graces of 
Nature. They are fuch as none but a great Genius 
could have thought of, though, upon the Perufal of 
them, they (eem to rife of themfelves from the Subjed 
of which he treats. In a Word, though they are natu* 
ral, they are not obvious, which is the true Charadler of 
all fine Writing. 

THE Impreflion which the InterdidUon of the Tree 
of Life left in the Mind of our firll Parent, is defcribed 
with great Strength and Judgment ; as the Image of 
the feveral Beads and Birds paffing in Review before 
him. is very beautiful and lively. 

■ ' Each Bird and Beaji behold 

Approaching tivo and tivo, thefe coloring Io*w 
With Blandijhment ; each Bird Jioofd on his Wing : 
I natiCd them as they pafs' d 

JD A My in the next Place, dcfcribes a Conference 
wbich he held with his Maker upon the Subjed of Soli- 
tude. The Poet here reprefents the Supreme Being, as 
making an Eflay of his own Work, and putting to the 
Trial that reafoning Faculty, with which he had endued 
his Creature. Adam urges, in this divine Colloquy, the 
Impoffibility of his being happy, tho' he was the Inha* 
bitant of Paradi/e^ and Lord of the whole Creation, 
without the Converfation and Society of. feme rational 
Creature, who fhould partake thofe Blefiings with him. 
This Dialogue, which is fupported chiefly by the Beauty 
of the Thoughts, without other poetical Ornaments, is 
as fine a Part -aS any in the whole Poem. The more 
the Reader examines the Judneis and Delicacy of his 
Sentiments, the more will he find himfelf pleaied with 
it. 1 he Poet has wonderfully preferved the Charadter 
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of Majefty and Condefcenfion in the Creator, and at 
the fame time that of Humility and Adoration in the 
Creature, as particularly in the following Lines : 

Thus I prifumptuous ; and the Fifion hrigbif 
jisimthaSmile mon brightnedf thus reply d^ &C. 

If ivith Leave of Speech implor^d^ " 
^nd bumble Deprecation^ thus replfd: 
" Let not my Words offend thee, Heavnly Power^ 
\. My Maker f be propitious nubile If ^eak^ &c. 

« 

AD i^Af then proceeds to give an Account of his ie- 
cond Sleep, and of the Dream in which he beheld the 
Formation of E^ve. The new Paflion that was awaken- 
ed in him at the Sight of her, is touched very finely. 

Under his forming Hands a Creature grew ^ 
Manlike^ but different ISex ; fo lovely fair ^ 
That ijobat feenCd fair in all the Worlds /em*d noiv 
Mean, or in berfumntd up^ in her contain* d^ 
And in her Looks ; luhich from that Time infused 
SnAjeetnefs into my Hearty unfelt before : 
And into all things from her Air infpiid 
The Spirit of Lo*ve and amorous Delight. 

ADAM^s Diftrefs upon lodng light of this beautiful 
Phantom, with his Exclamations of Joy and Gratitude 
at the Difcovery of a real Creature, who reiembled the 
Apparition which had been prefented to him in his 
Dream; the Approaches he makes to her, and his 
Manner of Courtfhip ; are all laid together in a moft 
exquifite Propriety of Sentiments. 

T H O' this Part of the Poem is worked op with 
great Warmth and Spirit, the Love which is defcribed 
in it is cvtry v/ay fuitable to a State of Innocence. If 
the Reader compares the Defcription which Adam here 
gives of his leading Eve to the Nuptial Bower, with that 
which Mr. Dryden has made on the fame Occafion in a 

Scene 
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Scene of his Fall tf. Man, he will be fenfible of the 
rreat Care which MiJ/ou took to avoid all Thoughts on 
K) delicate a SuBj'e£t| that might be ofieniive to Religion 
or Good-mannei;s. The Sentiments are chafte, bot not 
cold, and convey to the Mind Ideas of the moft' tranf- 
porting Paffion, and of the greateft Purity. What a 
noble Mixture of Rapture and Innocence has the Author 
joined together, in the Reflexion which Jdem makes oa 
the Pleafures of Love, compared to thofe of Senfe* 

Tims b0v^ I told thee all ntf Static and brought 

Afy Story to the Sum of earthly Mli/s, 

Which ler^oyi and mufi confefi to find 

In all Things el/e Delight indeed^ butfuch 

As us* d or not, nxiorks in the Mind no Change 

Nor 'vehement Defiires ; thefe DeUcades 

I mean ofTafiey Sif^btySmelh Herbs^FruitSy ondFlowiTs, 

Walks^ndthe Melody of Birds : But hen 

Far other ^Aiifef tranj^orted I heboid^ 

Tranfiorted touch ; here Fajfionfirft Ifelt^ « 

Commotion ftrange ! in all Enjoyments el/e 

Superior andunmo^*d, here ouly *weak 

Agmnfi the Charm of Beauty* spo^rful Glance : 

Or Nature fair d in mfy and Uftfome Part 

Not proof enough fuch QhjeB tofuftain ; 

Or from my Side fubduBing, took perhaps 

More than enough ; at leaft on her htftrw^d. 

Too much of Ornament in outnjoard She^w. 

Elaborate, of inward lefs exaB. 

■ I » W hen. 1 approach' 

Her hoFvehnefs, fo ahfolute Jhefeems 

And in herf elf complete, fo well to knotAS 

Her own, that what f^e wills to do or fay 

Seems wifeft, 'virtuoufeft, difcreetefi, beft : 

All higher Knowledge in her Prefenct falls 

F J Degraded j: 
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Degraded: Wifdom in Difceur/t twith ber 
Lofes difcQuntenan^ dy and like Folly Jhtnus \ 
Authority and Reafon on htr ivait, 
jfs one intended Jirft\ not afier made 
Occafionally ; emd to confummate all, 
Greatnefs ofMind^ emd Nobltne/s^ their Seat 
Build in her iontelieftt and create an Jnxie 
jihtti ber, as a Guard Jngelie placed, 

THESE Sentlfflcnts of Love in oar firft Parent 
gave the Angel fuch an Infight into Human Natore» 
that he Teems apprehenfive of the Evils which m%ht be- 
fal the Species in genera], as well as Adam in particalar,. 
from the Excef^ of this Pailion. He therefore fortifies 
him againft it by timely Admonitions ; which very art- 
fully prepare the Mind of the Reader for the Occurren- 
ces of the next Book, where the Weaknefs, of which 
Adam here gives fuch diftant Discoveries, brings about 
that fatal Event which is the SabjeA of the Poem. Hia 
Difcourfe, whith follows the gentle Rebuke he received 
from the Angel, (hews that his Love, however vioknt 
it might appear, was dill founded in Reafon^-and coafe- 
quenuy not improper for Paradifi. 

Niithir her outfide Form fo fair , nor aught 

In Procreation common to all Kinds, 

{Though higher of the genial Bed hy/ar. 

And with myjleripus Reverence 1 deem) 

So much delights me, as the/e graceful Ads, 

7ho/e thou/and Decencies that daily flow 

From all her Words and Anions, mix*d with Love 

Andjweet Compliance, which declare unfeigtCd 

Union of Mind, or in us both one Sou!i 

tfarmoty U behold in wedded Pair i 



ADAiT^ 
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ADA M*a Speech, at parting with the Angel, has in 
it a Deference and Gratitude agreeable to an inferior Na> 
ture, and at the fame T inne a certain Dignity and Great- 
nefs fuitable to the Father of Mankind in his State of 
Innocence. 
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Spectator, N''35i. 

Jm te omnis domui incltnata ncumhit, Virg. 

On tbtt tbi Fdrtunci of our Hou/t defend, 

IF we look into the three great Heroic Poems which 
have appeared in the World, we may obferve that 
they are built upon very flight Foundations* Hotrur 
lived near 300 Years after the Trojan War, andy as the 
Writing of Hiftory was not then in -ufe among the 
Gneksy we may stxy well fuppofe, that the Tradition of 
Achilles and Vlyjfts had brought down but vtry few 
Particulars to his Knowledge, t|)o^ there is no Queflion 
but he has wrought into his two Poems fuch of their re- 
markable Adventures as were dill talked of among his 
Contemporaries. 

THE Story of jEmaSf on which Firgil founded his 
Poem, was likewife very bare of Circumftances, and by 
that Means afforded him an Opportunity of embellifhing 
it with Fidion, and giving a full Range to his own In* 
vention. We find, however, that he has interwoven, 
in the Courfe of his Fable, the principal Particulars, 
which were generally believed among the Romans^ of 
JEneas'% Voyage and Settlement in Italy. 

THE Reader may find^-^:n Abridgment of the 
whole Story, as colle^d out of the ancient Hiftorians, 
and as it was received among the Romans^ in DUnyfius 
HalifomaffeMS^ 

F6 SINCF 
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SINCE none of the Critics have confidered Virgir% 
Fable with relation to this Hi&ory of jSmas ; it may 
not, perhaps^ be amifs to examine it in this Light, fb far 
as regards my prefent parpofe. Whoever looks into 
the Abridgment above-mentioned» will find that the 
Chara^er o{ Juntas is filled with Piety to the Gods, and 
a fuperftitious Obfervation of Prodigies, Oracles, and 
Predidlions. Virgil has not only preierved this Charac- 
ter in the Perfon of Mneas^ but has given a Place in 
his Poem to thofe particular Prophecies which he found 
recorded of him in Hiftory and Tradition. The Poet 
took the Matters of Fad as they came down to him, 
and circumftanced them after his own Manner, to make 
them appear the more natural, agreeable, or furprifing. 
I believe veiy many Readers have been fhocked at that 
ludicrous Prophecy, which one of the Harpies pro- 
nounces to the Tro/ans-in the Third Book, namely, that 
before they had built their intended City, they (hould be 
reduced by Hnnger to eat their very Tables. Bttt» 
when they hear, that this was one of the Circumflances 
that had been tranfmitted to .the Romam in the Hiftory 
ofjEmeasy they will think the Poet did very well in 
taking notice of it. ^The Hiftorian above*mentioned 
acquaints us, a Prophetefs had .foretold jExeaSf that he 
ihould take his Vovage Weflward, till his Companions 
fhottld eat their Tables ; and that accordingly, upon his 
landing in Lafy, as they were eating their Fleik upon 
Cakes of Bread for want of ^ther 0>nveniencies» th^ 
afterwards fed on the Cakes themfelves ; upon whicA 
one of the Company faid merrily, ^# an eatkig pttt 
^Tables, They imm^iately took the Hint, fays the Hii^ 
'torian, and concluded the Prophecy to be fulfilled. As^ 
Firgil did not think it proper to omit fo material a Par- 
ticular in the Hiilory of jEmasj k may be worth while 
to confider wkh how much Judgment he has qualified 
it, and taken oiF every thing that might have appeared 
improper for a Pafia^ in an Heroic Poem. The Pro- 
phetefs who foretells it is an hungry Harpy^ as the Peiv 
lon who diicovers it is young AAanius^ 

Uiut 
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Hius tiiam men/as confitmmuf, inqmt lulm ! 

S U C H an ObfervatioDy which is beaatiful in the 
Mouth of a Boy, would have been ridiculous from aoy 
other of the Company. I am apt to think, that the 
changing of the Trojan Fleet into Water-nymphs, which 
is the moft violent Machine of the whole jEneidf and 
has eiven Offence to feveral Critics, may be accounted 
for 3ie fame Way. Firgil himfelf, before he begins that 
Relatiom premifes that what he was going to tell ap- 
peared incredible, but that it was juftified by Tradition* 
What further confirms roe, that this Change of the 
Fleet was a celebrated Circumllance in the Hiftory of 
JEn^as is, that Onnd has given a Place to the fame hU* 
tamorfhofis in his Account of the Heathen Mythology. 

N O N £ of the Critics I have met whk having con- 
fidered the Fable of the Mnud in t|>l) Light, and taken 
notice how the Tradition, on whica it was founded, au* 
thorifes thoie Parts in it which appear the moft exception- 
able ; I hope the Length of this Reflexion will not 
make.it unacceptable to the curious Part of my Readers* 

THE Hiflory, which was the Bafis of Milton^ 
Poem, is -ftill ihorter than either that of the Iliad oc 
JEneid. The Poet has Hkewife taken care to infert 
every Clrcumftance of it in the Body of hie Fable. The 
Ninth Book, which we are here to confider, is raifed up- 
on that brief Account in Scripture, wherein we are told 
that the Serpent was more fubtle than any Beafl of the 
Field, that he had tempted the Woman to eat of the 
forbidden Fruit, that fhe was overcome by this Tempta- 
tion, and that Adam followed her Example. From theie 
few Particulars Milton has formed one of the moft enter- 
tailing Fables that Invention ever produced. He has 
di^fed of theie (everal Circumftancea among fo many 
agreeable and natural Fictions of his own, that his 
whole Story looks only like a Comment upon Sacred 
Writ, or rather feems to be a full and complete Relation 
of what the other is only an Epitome. I have ioiifted 
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the longer on this Coniideratioxiy as I look upon the 
Difpoiition and Contrivance of the Fable to bt the prin- 
cipal fieautv of the Ninth Book, which has more Story 
in it, and is fuller of Incidents, than any other in the 
whole Poem. Satan*s traverfing the Globe, and ftili 
keeping within the Shadow of the Night, as fearing to 
be difcovered by the Angel of the San, who had berore 
detected him, is one of thofe beautifid Imaginations with 
which he introduces this his fecond Series of Adven- 
tures. Having examined the Nature of every Crea« 
ture, and found out one which was the moft preper for 
his Purpofe, he again returns to Paradiie ; ana, to avoid 
Difcovery, finks by Night with a River that ran under 
the Garden, and rites up again through a Fountain that 
ifTued from it by the Tree of Life. The Poet, who, as 
we have before taken notice, fpeaks as little as poflible 
in his own Perfbn, and, after the Example of Homers 
fills every Part of Hk Work with Manners and Charac- 
ters, introduces a Soliloquy of this infernal Agent, who 
was thus redlefs in the IXsflruftion of Man. He is then 
defcribed as eliding through the Garden under the Re» 
femblance ofa Mifl, in order to find out that Creature in 
which he defigned to tempt our firft Parents. This De- 
fcription has iomething in it very poetical and furprifing. 

So faying^ through each Thicket dark or dry^ 

Like a black Miftt low creeping^ he held on 

His midnight Search, njuherefoomfl he might find 

The Serpent: him faft Jleefing foon he found 

In Labyrinth of many a Round felf-roW d^ 

Bu Head the midfty wllftor'd'witbfubtle Wiles* 

THE Author afterwards gives na a Defcription of 
the Morning, which is wonderfully futtaUe to a Divine 
Poem, and peculiar to that firfl Seaibn of Nature : He 
Jepreibnts the Earth, before it was curft, as a great Al- 
tar breathing out its Incenfe from all Parts, and fending 
up a pleafittt favour to theNoftnlsofits Creator; to 

whicb' 
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which he adds a noble Idea of Adam and E've as offer* 
ing their Morning Worfhip, and filling up the univerfal 
Confort of Pratfe and Adoration. 

^ow 'wbtn a /acrid Ughi began ta damnn 

In Eden on the humid Flotfjers^ that breathed 

7 heir Morning Incen/ef when ail Things that breathe 

From th^ Earth^s great Altar fend upJUent Pratfe 

f» the Creator^ attd his Nofirtls//l 

Wkh grateful SmeU I forth came the human Pmr^ 

And joif^d their nncalWorfhip to the Choir 

Of Creatures wanting Voice^ 

THE Difpate which follows between pur two firff 
Parents is repreicnted with great Art. It proceeds from 
a Difference of Jadgment, not of Paflion^ and is mana- 
ged with Reafon, not with Heat ; It is luch a Difpute 
as we may fuppofe might have happened in Paradife, had 
Man continued happy and innocent. There is a great 
Delicacy in the Moralities which are inter§)erfed in 
Jdamh Difcourie, and which the moft ordinary Reader 
cannot but take notice of. That Force of Love which 
the Father of Mankind fo finely defcribes in the Eighth 
Book, and which is inferted in the foregoing Paper, 
ihews itfelf here in many beandful Inftances ; as in thofe 
fond Regards he caft towards E*ve at her parting from 
him. 

Her long with ardent Look his Eyipurfuti 
Delighted^ but defiring more her Stojf. 
Oft hi ^0 her his Charge of quick Return 
Repeated ; fie to him as oft engaged 
*ro be returned by Noon amid the Bower. 

I N his Impatience and AmuTement during her Afik- 
ftnce: 
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A dam th ivhile. 
Waiting defirous bir Return f hadtvcvi 
Of cboiceft Flow*n a Garland to adorn 
Her treffes^ and her rural Labours cronion ; 
Js R/apen ofi are nvont their Har<uefi ^een. 
Great Joy ht promised to his Thoughts, and new 
Solace in her Return, Jo long delwfd* 

BUT paiticalarly in that paffiooate Speech, where 
feeing her irrecoverably loft, he reiblves to periih with 
her rather than to live without her. 



'Seme cur/ed Fraud 



Or Enemy hath beguiPd thee, yet unine^n, 
jSnd me nvitb thee hath rutted', fer ^uiUtbThee 
Certain my Refolution is to die. 
Honv eon I live tvitheut thee f henjo forego 
Thy Snveet Conver/e^ and Love Jo dearly joined. 
To live again in thefe viild Woods forlorn I 
Should God create another Eve, and I 
Another Rib afford, yet Loft of thee 
Would never from my Heart: no, no ! I feel 
The Link of Nature draw me : FleflbofFleJh, 
Bone of my Bone thou art, and from thy State 
Mine never Jha/l be farted, Blijs or Woe, 

THE Beginning of this Speech^ and the Prepay 
ration to it are animated with the fame Spirit asthe 
Concluflon, which I have here quoted, 

THE feveral Wiles which are put in prance by the 
Tempter, when he found Eve ieparated from her Huf- 
^and» the many pleaiing Images of Nature whkh are 
intermixed in this Part of the Story, with its gradual 
and regular Progrefs to the fatal Cataftrophe» are fb very 
remarkable, that it would be fuperfluoui to point out 
their refpe^ve Beauties. 

I have 
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I have avoided mentioning any particular Similitudes 
in my Remarks 9n this great Work, becaufe 1 have 
given a general Account ofthegi in my Paper on the 
Firft Book. There is one, however, in this rart of the 
Poem which I fhall here quote, as it is not only very 
beautiful, but the clofeft of any in the whole Poem ; 
I mean that where the Serpent is defcribed as rolling 
forward in ail his Pride, animated by the Evil Spirit, 
and condudling Eve to her Dellru^on, while jlJam was 
at too great a Diftancc from her to give her his Affif- 
tance. 7 hefe feveral Particulars are all of them wrought 
into the following Similitude : 



'Hope elevates f and J»y 



Brightens his Creft\ as lihen a nMand*ring Tin 
Compad 0/ unSuous Vapour, lAihich the Night 
ConJen/eSy and the Cold environs rsund^ 
Kindled through jfgitatifn to a Flames 
(Which oftf they /uy^ fame evil Spirit attends) 
Hovering and blaxingvjith delufive Light ^ 
Mi/leads the amas^d Night-vDonderer from his Wey 
To Bogs and Mires J and oft thro^ Pond or Pool, 
There /wal/ovu*d up and lofi^ from Succour far, 

THAT fecret Intoxication of Plcafure, with all 
thofe tranfient Fluftiings of Guilt and Joy which the 
Poet repreients in our firft Parents upon their eating the 
forbidden Fruit, to thofe Flaggings of Spirit, Damps of 
Sorrow, and mutual Accufations which fucceed it, are 
conceiy^ed with a wonderful Imagination, and defcribed 
in vtry natural Sentiments. 

WHEN Dido in the fourth .-^««V yielded to that 
fatal Teniptation which ruined her, Firgil tells us the 
Earth trembled, the Heavens were filled with Flafhes of 
Lightning, and the Nymphs howled upon the Mountain 
Tops. Milton^ in the fame Poetical Spirit, has defcri- 
bed all Nature as diflnrbed upon E^^z eating the for- 
bidden ^ruit. 

Se 
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So/ayiing^ her rajb Hand in evil Hour 
Forth reaching to the Fruit, Jbe pluckt, Jbe eat : 
Earth felt the Wound^ and "Nature from her Seat 
Sighing^ thro"* all ker IVorks ga^ve Signs of Woe 
That all was loft 

UPON /Idam^^ falling into the fame Guilt, the 
whole Creation appears a fecond Time in Convulfion&. 



He /erupted not to eat 



Againfl his better Knowledge \ not deceived ^ 
But fondly overcome iaj it h female Charm, ^ 
Earth trembled from her Entrails, ms again 
In PangSf and Nature gave a fecond Groan ; 
Skylcwr^dy and, muttering Thunder, fome fad Drops 
Wept at completing of the mortal Sin 

A S all Nature fuffered by the Guilt of our firft Pa- 
rents» the Symptoms of Trouble and ConfternatiDn are 
wonderfully imagined, not only as Prodigies, bat as 
Marks of her fympathizing in the Fall of Man. 

AD AM^ Converfe with E^ve^ after having eaten the 
forbidden Fruit, is an exadl Copy of that between Ju^ 
fiter and yuno in the (^ourteenth Iliad. Juno there ap- 
proaches Jipiter with the Girdle which fhe had recei- 
ved from l^enus ; upon which he tells her, that (he ap- 
peared more charming and defirable than Ihe had ever 
done before, even when their Loves were at the high- 
eft. The Poet afterwards defcribes them as repofing on 
a Summit of Mount Ida, which produced under them a 
Bed of Flowers, tlie Imu$, \!a& Crocus, 2Xi6.\\i^ Hyacinth, 

\ F^^-"^" ^'^ Defcription with their fallingaaeep. 
p il . *^^ -Reader compare this with the following 
ir^e^^ ^^ ^'^'^i'*, which begins, with Adam'% Speech to 



for 
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Tor never did thy Beauty^ fince the Day 

lfan» tbeefirft and«wedded thee, adorn* d 

With all Perfe&ions, fo in/lame my Sen/e 

With Ardor to etyoy thee, fairer no*w 

7han ever. Bounty of this 'virtuous Tree, 

So/aid he, and forbore not Glance or Toy 

Of amorous Intent, njoell under food 

Of Eve, nuhofe Eye darted contagious Fire. 

Her Hand he feiT^d, and to aft?ad^ Bank 

Thick over-head luith 'verdant Roof embowered 

He led her nothing loth : Fhuuers *were the Couch^ 

Fanfies, and Violets, and Afphodel, 

And Hyacinth, Earth* sfreftieft^ fftefl Lap. 

There they their fill ofLo^e, and Lo^ve^s Difport 

Took largely, of the ^r mutual Guilt the SeaU 

The Solace of their ^in, till devi^ Sleep 

Opprefsd them n 

A S no Poet feems ever to have fludied Homer more». 
or to have xefembled him in the Greatneis of Genius, 
than Milton, I think 1 (hould have given but a very 
iinperfe6t Account of his Beauties, if I had not obfcrvea 
the moft remarkable Paflages which look like Parallels itv 
thefe two great Authors. I might, in the Courfe of 
thefe Crilicifms, have taken notice of many particular 
Lines and Expreilions which are tranflated from the 
Greek Poet ; but as I thought this would have appeared 
too minute and over-curious, I have purpofcly omitted 
them. The greater Incidents, however, are not only 
fet off by being fhewn in the fame Light with feveral of 
the fame Nature in Homer, but by that Means may be 
alfo j^uarded againfl the Cavils of the Taftelefs or Ig- 
norant. 
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SPECtATOR, N*357. 
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Temperet a lachrynus ?• ■ Vi eg. 

^i&tf ctfff relate fucb Wees nuithout a Tear F 

TH E Tenth Book of Taradife Loft, has a greater 
Variety of Peribns in it than any other in the 
whole Poem. The Author, upon the winding up of 
his Adion, introduces all thofe who had any Concern in 
it, and ihews with great Beauty the Influence which it 
had upon each of them. It is like the la(t A A of a 
well- written Tragedy, in which all who liad a Part ia 
it arc generally drawn up before the Audience, and re- 
prefented under thofe Circumflances in which the De- 
termination of the A£Uon places them^ 

I ihall therefore coniider this Book under four Heads> 
in relation to the Celeftial, the Infernal, the Human, 
and the Imaginary Peribns, who have their refpeftive 
Parts allotted in it. 

TO begin with the Celeftial Perfons : The Guardian 
Angels of Parad'/e are defcribed as returning to Hea- 
ven upon the Fall of Man, in order to approve their 
Vigilance ; their Arrival, their Manner of Reception* 
with the Sorrow which appeared in themfelves, and ia 
thofe Spirits who are faid to rejoice on the Converfion 
of a Sinner, are wtvy finely laid together in the follow-^ 
ing Lines. 

Up into Hea'v^n from Paradrfe in Hafte 
Th" angelic Guards afanded^ mute and fad 
For Man^ for of his State by this they knew ; 
Much n»on£ring bow thejubtle Fiend hadftoln 

Entraiu^ 
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Entrance unfitn Soon as th^ iintvilcome News 
From Earth arri«u^d at Heofvtn Gate^ difpleas^d 
All nvere 'who hear*d : dim Sadnefs did not Jpan 
That time Ce/ejfial Vifagts^ yet mxt 
With Pity, violated not their Blifs. 
jfhout the iseiv^arri'v^J in Multitudes 
Th* Ethereal People rats, to hear and hiovtf 
How allhefel : They te^rds the Throne Juprtmi 
Accouutahle made hafie, to make appear^ 
With righteous Plea^ their utmoft Vigilance^ 
And eafily apfro^^di when the moft High 
Eternal Father^ from his fecret Cloud 
Amidfi^ in Thunder uttered thus his Voice. 

THE fame Divine Perfon who, in the foregoing 
Parts of this Poem« interceded for our firft Parents be- 
fore their Fall> overthrew the Rebel Angels» and Qreated 
the World, is now reprefented as defcending to Para* 
diftf and pronouncing Sentence upon the three Offen- 
ders. The Cool of the Evening being a Circamftance 
with which Holy Writ introduces this great Scene, it is 
poetically defcribed by our Author, who has alio kept 
religiouily to the Form of Words, in which the three 
feveral Sentences were pafled upon Adam, Eve, and the 
Serpent. He has rather chofen to negled the Nume- 
rouibeis of his Verfe, than to deviate from thofe Speech- 
es which are recorded on this great Occafion. The 
Guilt and Confufion of our firfl Parents flanding naked 
before their Judge, is touched with great Beauty. 
Upon the Arrivd of Sin and Death into the Works 
of the Creation, the Almighty is again introduced as 
fpeaking to his Angels that furrounded him. 

m 

See ! fwith *what Heat thefe Dogs of Hell advance, 
To vjofle and havock yonder Worlds which I 
So /air and good created, &c« 

THE 
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THE following Pa/Tage is formed upon that g}orious 
Image in Holy Writ, which compares the Voice of an 
innumerable Hod of Angels, uttering Hallelujahs, to the 
Voice of mighty Thdnderings, or of many Waters. 

He endedi and thi Hean/nly Audienct loud 
Sung Ballilujahf as the Sound of Seas, , 
through Multitude that fung : ** ymfi are thy Ways, 
** Righteous are thy Decrees in all thy Works, 
*• Who can extenuate thee ? 

THOUGH the Author in the whole Coiirfe of 
his P«em, and particularly in the Book we are now exa- 
mining, has infinite Allufions to Places of Scripture, I 
have only taken notice in m^ Remarks of fuch as are 
of a Poetical Nature, and which are. woven with great 
Beauty into the Body of the Fable. Of this Kind is 
that PaflaEe in the prefent Book, where, defcribiiig Sin 
-and Death as marching throng the Works of -NatarCy 
he adds. 



^Behind her Death 



Clofe foUotwirg Pace for Pace, not mounted yet 
On his pale Horfe 

Which alludes to that PafTage in Scripture {o wonder- 
fully Poetical, and terrifying to the Imagination. ** And 
*< I looked, and behold a pale Horfe, and his Name that 
*' fat on him, was Death, and Hell followed with him : 
'< And Power was given unto them over the fourth 
*' Part of the Earth, to kill with Swol-d, and with 
*' Hunger, and with Sicknefs, and with the Beafls of 
" the Earth." Under this firft Head of Ccleftial Per- 
^ns we muft likewife take notice of the Command 
which the Angels received, to produce the feveral 
Changes in Nature, and fully the Bcatlty of the Crea- 
don. Accordingly they arc reprefented as infe£ting the 
Stars and Planets with malignant Influences, weakning 
the Lightof the Sun, bringing down the Winter into 

2 the 
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the milder Regions of Mature, planting Winds and 
Storms in feveral Quarters of the Sky, ftoring the 
Clouds with Thunder, and, in fhort, perverting the. 
whole Frame of the Univerfe to the Condition of its cri- 
minal Inhabitants. As this is is a n >ble incident in the 
Poem, the following Lines, in which we fee the Angels 
heaving up the Earth, and placing it in a dilFerent PoA 
ture to the "^un from what it had before the Fall of 
Man, is conceived with that fublime Imagmation which 
was fo peculiar to this great Author. 

Somef^ he bid bis Jngeh turn afcanct 
^bt Poles of Earth tivici ten Degrees and mort 
From the Sun^s Axle'; they tjoith Labour pufi!*d 
Oblique the Centric Globe' 

WE are, in the fecond Place, to confider the Infernal 
Agents under the View which Milton has given us of 
them in this Book. It is obferved by thofe who would fet 
forth the Greatnefs of FirgiPs Plan, that he condudb his 
Reader thro' all the Parts of the Earth which were dif- 
covered in his Time. Afia^ Africa^ and Europe are the 
feveral Scenes of his Fable. The Plan of Mi/ton^s Poem 
is of an infinitely greater Extent, and fills the Mind 
with many more aflonifhing Circumllances. Satan, ha- 
ving furrounded the Earth feven Times, departs at 
length from Paradi/e, We then /ee him (leering his 
Courfe among the Conllellations, and, after having tra^ 
verfed the whole Creation, purfuing his Voyage through 
the Chaos, and entering into his own Infernal Domi- 
nions. 

HIS GtA Appearance in the Aflembly of Fallen 
Angels, is workM up with Circumflances which give a 
delightful Surprize to the Reader; but there is no Inci- 
dent in the whole Poem which does this more than the 
Transformation of the whole Audience, tliat follows 
the Account their Leader gives them of his Expedition. 
The gradual Change of Satan himfelf is defcribed after 
Ov/^8 Manner, and may vie with any of thefe cele- 
brated 
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t)rated TransfbrBiacions which are looked upon as the 
mod beautiful Parts in that Poet's Works. MUton never 
fails of improving his own Hints, and beflowing the lall 
finiihing Touches to every Incident which is admitted 
into his Poem. The unexpe£led Hifs which rifes in this 
Epifbde, the Dimenfions and Bulk of Satan fo much fu- 
perior to thofe of the Infernal Spirits who lay under the 
fame Transformation, with the annual Change which 
they are fuppofed to fufFer, are Infbnces of this Kind. 
The Beauty of the Didzon is very remarkable in this 
whole Epifode, as I have obferved in the Sixth Paper of 
thefe Remarks the great Judgment with which it was 
contrived. 

T^H E Parts of ^Jam and J?«r^, or the Human Per- 
ibns, come next under our Confideration. Milton's 
Art is no where more (hewn than in his conducting the 
Parts of thefe our firft Parents. The Reprefenution he 
gives of them, without falfifying the Story, is wonder- 
fully contrived to influence the Reader with Pity and 
Coinpaflion towards them. Though jidam involves the 
whole Species in Mifery, (lis Crime proceeds from a 
Weaknefs which every Man is inclined to pardon and 
commiferatei as it feems rather the Frailty of Human 
Nature, than of the Perfoir who ofiended. Every one is 
apt to excufe a Fault which he himfelf might have hi' 
len into. It was the Excefs of Love for E*ve that ruin- 
ed Adorn and his Poflerity. I need not add, that the 
Author is juftified in this Particular by many of the 
Fathers, and the moft orthodox Writers. Milton has by 
this Means filled a great Part of his Poem with that 
Kind of Writing which the French Critics call the lender, 
and which is in a particular Manner engaging to all 
Sorts of Readers. ' 

AD AM and E've^ in the Book we are now confider- 
ing, are likewife drawn with fuch Sentiments as do not 
only intere/l the Reader in their AiHidlions, but raiie in 
him the mofl melting Paffions of Humanity and Com- 
miieration. When Adam fees the feveral Changes in 
Isature produced about him, he appears in a Diforder of 

Mind 
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Mind fuitable to one who had forfeited both his Inno- 
cence and his Happinefs ; he is filled with Horror, Re- 
morfe, Defpaxr :' In the Anguiih of his Heart he ex- 
poftulates with his Creator, for having given him an 
unaiked Exigence. _ 

DiJ 1 requeft tbie^ Maker ^fr^m my Clay 
To mould me Mem f Did t/olidt thee 
From Darknefs to promote meF or href /ace 
In this delicieut Garden ? Asn^ Will 
Concurred not to my Being, *ifwere but right 
And equal to reduce me to n^ Dufi, 
Difirous to fefign and render back 
All I recei'u^ d 

H E immediately after recovers from his Prerumption) 
owns his Doom to be juft, and begs that the Death 
which is threatned him may be inflicted on him* 



Why delays 



His Hand to execute *wbat bis Decree 
Fix*d on this Day ? Wby do I overlive ? 
Why am 1 mocked tvith Death, and lengthened out 
To deaihie/s Pain f Ho*w gladly <would I meet 
Mortality my Sentence, and be Earth 
Infenfible ! Ho^w glad nvould Lxy me do*wn 
As in my Mother^s Lap F there Jhould I reft, 
Andjleepfecure ; his dreadful Voice no more 
Would thunder in my Ears ; no Fear rfnuor/e 
To me and to my Offsprings nvould torment me 
With crutl Expeffation ■■ 

THIS whole Speech is fall of the like Emodon, and 

varied with all thote Sentiments which we may fuppofe 

natural to a Mind ib broken and didorbed. I mufl: not 

omit that generous Concern which our fird Father ihews 

in it for his Pofierit^, and which is fo proper to afie£t 

the Reader. 

G .^^Hidi 
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■ ' Hide me from the Face 

O/Godf *whom to behold tjoas then my Height 
Of Happinefs ! Tet njuelU if here nuould end 
^he Mifery^ I defem)*d it^ and ujould hear 
My otJjn Defewings ; hut this '-will not fewe ; 
All that I eat pr drinky •r Jhall beget ^ 
Js propagated Curfe, O Foice once heard 
VelighfuUyt Increafe and Multiply ; • 
I^o*w Death to hear /' ■ ■ ' ' ' 
» 'In me all 

Tofier'ttyftands curft ! Fair Patrimony^ 
That 1 mnft lea'ue you^ Sow ! O 'were I able 
To nuafte it all myfelf and leave you none ! 
So dijsnherited, houunvou/dyou bl^fs 
Me no^ your Curfe I Jh, luhy Jhould all Mankind 
For one Mau*s Fault thus guiltl^s be condemr^d^ 
Jf guilt lefs ? But from me lAihat can proceed 
But all corrupt ■ 

W H O can afterwards behold the Father of Mankind 
extended upon the Earth, uttering his midnight Com- 
plaints> bewailing; his Exigence, and wilhing for Deaths 
without fym pathizing with him in his Diflrefs ? 

Thus Adam ic himfelf lamented loud 

Thro* the Jlill Night j not noiu (as ere Man fell) 

Wholfomey and cool, and mild^ hut nuith black Air 

Accompanied^ fwhh Damps and dreadful Gloomy 

Which to his evil. Cotifcience reprefented 

All things iju th double Terror, On the Ground 

Outftr etched he Itsy ; on the cold Ground! and oft 

Cursed his Creation 5 Death as oft accused 

Of tardy Execution ■■ 

THE 
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THE P^rt of E'ue in this Book is no lefs paffionate, 
and apt to fway the Rt-adcr in her Favour. She is re- 
prefented with great Tendernefs as approaching- j^dam^ 
but is fpurned from him with a Spirit of Upbraiding and 
Indignation, conformab.'e to the Nature of Man, whofe 
Palfions had now gained the i)ominio \ over him The 
following Paflage, wherein (he is defcribed as renewing 
her AddrefTes to him, with the whole Speech that fol- 
lows it, have fomething in them exquifitely moving and 
pathetic. 

He added not^ and from her turned : Bat Eve 
Not fo re puis* dy <ivitb Tears that ceas* d not flowing^ 
And Treffes all difnrder^d^ at his Feet 
Fell humble \ and embracing tbem, be/ought 
His Pe. ce^ and thus proceeded tn her Plaint : 
Forfake me not thus, Adam 1 Witnefs Ilca'v'n 
. What Lo'vejincere and Reverence in my Heart. 
J bear thee^ and uniueeting have offended^ 
Unhappily deceived ! Thy Suppliant 
I beg^ and clafp thy Knees ^ bereave me not 
(Whereon I linje! ) thy gent' e L cks, thy At d. 
Thy Coup/el in this uttermofi Diftre/s^ 
A^ only Strength and Stay! Forlorn ofthee^ 
Whither fis all I betake me^ ^where fuhfip ? 
While yet twe live (Jcarce one Jhort Hour perhaps) 
Bet<ween us t*wo let ihere he Peace, Sec, 

ADA Afs Reconcilement to her is worked up in the 
fame Spirit of Tendernefs. Ei/e afterwards propofes to 
her Hufband, in the Blindnefs of her Defpair, that to 
prevent their Guilt from defcending upon Pofterity, they 
fhould refolve to live childfeis ; or, if that could not be 
done, they fhould (eek their own Deaths by violent Me- 
thods. As thofe Sentiments naturally engage the Reader 
to regard the Mother of Mankind with more than ordi- 
nary Commiferatioa, they likewife contain a very fine 

Q 2 Moral. 
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Moral. The Reflation of dying to end our Mtieries, 
does not fhew fuch a Degree of 'Magnanimity, as a Re- 
fclution to bear them, and fubmic to the Difpenfatiotis of 
Providence. Our Author has therefore, with great De- 
licacy, reprefented E^e as entertaining this Thought, 
and Ji/um as diiapproving it. 

W £ are, in the lafl Place, to coniider the imaginaiy 
Perfoos, or Dtath and Sin, who a£t a large Part in this 
Boolt. Such beautiful extended Allegories are certainly 
fome of the fined Compoiitions of Genius ; but, as I 
have before obferved, are not agreeable to the Nature of 
an Heroic Poem. This of Sin and Deafh is very exqui- 
iite in its Kind« if not coniidered as a Part of fuch a 
Work. The Truths contained in it are fo clear and 
open, that I (hall not lofe Time in explaining them ; 
but ihall only obferve, that a Reader who knows the 
Strength of the Englijh Tongue, will be amazed to think 
how the Poet could find fuch apt Words and Phrafes to 
defcribe the Actions of thofe two imaginary Perfbns, and 
particularly in that Part where Dtath is exhibited as 
forming a Bridge over the Chaos ; a Work fuitable to 
the Genius of Milton, 

S I N C £ the Subject f am upon gives me an Oppor- 
tunity of fpeal^ing more at large of fuch Shadowy and 
Imaginary Perfbns as may be introduced into Heroic 
Poems, 1 fhall beg leave to explain myfelf in a Matter 
which is curious in its Kind, and which none of the 
Cciticks have treated of. It is certain Homer and Fir- 
gil are full of imaginary Perfbns, who are very beautiful 
in Poetry when they are juft (hewn without being enga- 

fed in any Series of A£lion. Homer indeed reprelents 
leep as a Perfon, and aicribes a (hort Part to him in his 
, Iliad; but we mufl: coniider, thattho'we now regard 
fuch a Perfon as intirely ihadowy and unfubftantial, the 
Heathens made Statues of him, placed him in their 
Temples, and looked upon him as a real Deity. When 
Homer makes ufe of other fuch Allegorical Peribns, it is 
only in ihort Exprefilons, whkrh convey an ordinary 
Thought to the Mind in the mofi pleafin^ Manner, and 

jnay 
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nmy rather be looked upon as Poetical Phrafes, than Al- 
le^rical Defaiptions. Jnfiead of telling us that Mea 
' naturally fly when they are terrified, he introduces the 
Perfons of /*%)&/ and r>«r, who, he tells us, are infepa* 
rable Companions. Indead of iaying that the Time 
was come when JpeUc ought %o have received his Re- 
compence, he tdls us that the Hours brought him his Re* 
ward. Inftead of defcribing the £ffe& which Mi'- 
ner*va*s jEgis produced in Battle, he tells us that the 
Brims of it were encompafled by Terror ^ Rout 9 D^/cord^ 
Fury, Pur/mit, MaJJacre^ and Death. In the feme Fi- 
gure of fpeaking^ l^e represents ViRory as following D'to- 
medis ; D'/cord as the Mother of Funerals and Mourn- 
ing ; Fifius as drefled by the Graces ; Bellona as wear- 
ing Terror andConfternation like a Garment. I might 
give ieverai other InAances out of Hfner^ as well as a 
great many out of Virgil. Milton has likewife very 
often made ufe of the fame Way of Speakine ; as where 
he tells us, that ViSory fat on the Right Hand of the 
Meffiah when he marched forth againft the Rebel An- 
gels ; that at the riiing of the Sun the /f;«n unbanr*d the 
Gates of Light ; that Difcord was the Daughter of ^/n. 
Of the fame Nature are thofe Exprcffions, where de* 
icribing the Singing of the Nightingale, he adds, Silence 
lAjas pleafed\ and upon the Mejtahh bidding Peace fo 
the Chaos, Confufion heard his Voice, I might add in- 
nnmerabk.Inftances of our Poet's writing in this beau- 
tiful Figure. It is plain, that thefe ] have mentioned, in 
which Perfons of an imaginary Nature are introduced, 
are fuch fhort Allegories as are not de£gned to be taken 
in the literal Senie, but only to convey particular Cir- 
cumftances to the Reader after an unufual and enter* 
taining Manner. But when fuch Perfons are intro- 
duced as principal A6lors,*and engaged in a Series of 
Adventures, they take too much upon them, and are by 
no means proper for an Heroic Poem, which ought to 
appear credible in its principal Parts, I cannot forbear 
therefore thinking, that ^in and Death Kte as improper 
Agents in a Work of this Nature, as Strength 9 

G 3. Necf 
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Neeffit^ in one of the Tragedies o^ jF/chylut, who repre- 
fented thofe two Perfons nailing down Prometheus to a 
Rock, for which he has been julUy cenfured by the great- 
eft Critics. I do not know any imaginary Perfbn made 
ufe of in a more fublime Manner of Thinking, than that 
in one of the Prophets, who defcribing God as defcending 
from Heaven, and vifiting the Sins of Mankind, adds 
that dreadful Circumftance, Before him nuent the Pefii- 
lence. It is certain this imaginary Perfon might have 
been defer ibed in all her purple Spots. The Fe^er 
might have marched before her, Paru might have flood 
at her Right Hand, Phrenzy on her Left, and Death in 
her Rear. She might have been introduced as gliding 
down from the Tail of a Comet, or darted upon the 
Earth in a Flafh of Lightning : She might have tainted 
the Atmofphcre wiih her Breath ; the very Glaring of 
her Eyes might have fcattered Infection. But I believe 
evtry Reader will think, that in fuch,fublime Writings 
the mentioning of her as it is done in Scripture, has 
fomething in it more juft, as well as great, than all that 
the moft fanciful Poet could have beftowed upon her in 
the Richncfs of his Imagination. 

Spectator, N'*363. 



•Crviielis uhique 



Lu3us^ uhique pa*very y plurima morth i/rago, Vi rg. 

uiil Parts rr/ound 'witb Tuniuhs't Plaint Sy and Peers, 
^ndgrijly Death in/undtj Shapes apfears, D r y d E N. 

M^,^ ^ O N has fhewn a wonderful Art in defcri- 
firft P ^"^ '^^' Variety of Paffions which arife in our 
hln ^^^^^ ^^^ '^« ^»«2ch of the Commandment that 
naa Dcen given them. We fee ihem gradually paffing 

from 
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from the Triamph of their Guilt through Remorfe, 
Shame, Defpair, Contrition, Praiyer, and Hope, to a 
perfed and complete Repentance. At the End of the 
Tenth Book they are repreiented as proHrating them- 
felves upon the Ground, and watering the Earth with 
their Tears : To which the Poet joins this beautiful 
Circumilance, that they offered up their penitential 
Prayers on the very Place where their Judge appeared to 
them when he pronounced their Sentence. 



They fortbuoith to the Place 



Repairing *wbere he judged tbem^ frojirate fell 
Before him reverent ^ and both confefs^d 
Humbly their Faults^ and Pardon begg*df nmth Tears 
Watering the Gi ound ■ ■ « 

. T ^ £ R £ is a Beauty of the fame Kind in a Tra- 
gedy of SophccUs^ where Oedipus y after having put out 
his own Eyes, inflead of breaking his Neck from the 
Palace Battlements '(which furnifhes io elegant an Enter- 
tainment for our EngUJh Audience) defires tbat he may 
be conduced to Mount Cith/erony in order to end his 
Life in that very Place where he was exposed in his 
Infancy > and where he fhould then have died, had the 
Will of his Parents been executed. 

A S the Author never fails to give a poetical Turn to 
his Sentiments, he defcribes in the Beginning of this 
Book the Acceptance which thefe their Prayers met with, 
in a fhorl Allegory, formed upon that beautiful Paflage 
in Holy Writ : ** And another Angel caiiie and flood aC 
" the Altar, having a golden Cenfer ; and there was 
•* given unto him much Incenfe, that he Ihould offer it 
** with the Prayers of all Saints upon the golden Altar, 
** which was before the Throne : And the Smoke of 
** the Incenfe which came with the Prayers of tho 
*• Saints, afceuded up before God." 



Q4 
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. ■ fir Hi4n/n their Praj^^rs 
Tlrw uf, nor mi/s*d tbi Way^ by enwqtu H^inds 
Blown vagabomi orfntftrate: -in thty pa/s*d 
Dimenfionhfs threngbheteo^nly Doors ^ then clad 
With Incenfe^ nuhere the golden Altar ^ fun^d 
By their great Interceffor^ came in Sight 
Before the Father* s Throne^ 

W £ have the fame Thought exprefTed a fecond Time 
in the Intercefiion of the Mejfiabi which is conceiyed in 
Yery emphatical Sentiments and Expreilions. 

A MO NG the poetical Parts of Scnpture, which Mil" 
ton has (b finely wrought into this Part of his Narration, 
I xnufl not omit that wherein Ezekiel^ fpeaking of the 
Angels who appeared to him in a Yifion^ aidds, that 
** tvtry one had four Faces/' and that '* their whole 
** Bodies, and dieir Backs, and their Haad«i and their 
*' Wings, were full of Eyes round about.'' 



'fhe Cohort bright 



Of nvatchful Cherubim if our Faces each 
Hadf like a double Janus^ all their Shapt 
Spangled fwitb Eyes ■ 

THE affembling of all the Angels of Heaven to hear 
the folemn Decree pafled upon Man, is repreiented in 
very lively Ideas. The Almighty is here defcribed as re- 
membering Mercy in the midftof Judgment, and com- 
manding Michael to deliver his MelTage in the niilde^ 
Terms, left the Spirit of Man, which was already bro- 
ken with the Senie of his Guilt and Mifery, fhould fail 
before him* 



'Tet left they faint 



At the fad Sentetue rigoroufly ur£dy 

For I behold themfoftned, and with Tears 

Bewailing their Bxcefsy all Terror bide*. 

THE 
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THE Conference of Adam and En)i is full of mov- 
ing Sentiments. Upon their going abroad after the 
melancholy Night which they had pafled together, they 
discover the Lion and the Eagle purfuing each of them 
their Prty towards the Eaftern Gates of FaradiJ}. There 
is a double Beauty in this Incident, not only as it pre- 
sents great and jud Omens, which are always agreeable 
in Poetry, but as it exprefles that Enmity which was 
now produced in the Animal Creation. The Poet, to 
ihew the like Changes in Nature, as well as to 

trace his Fable with a noble Prodigy, reprefents the 
un in an Eclipfe. This particular Incident has like- 
wife a fine EfFed upon the Imagination of the Reader 
in regard to what follows ;' for at the fame Time that 
the Sun is under an Eclipfe, a bright Cloud defcends in 
the Weflern Quarter of the Heavens, filled with an 
Hoft of Angels, and more luminous than the Sun itfelr. 
The whole Theatre of Nature is darkned> that this 
glorious Machine may appear in all its LuAre and Mag- 
nificence, 



Why in the Eaft 



Darkne/s ere Days Msd^courfe ? and Morning-light 
More orient in that Weflern Cloud that draws 
(yer the blue Firmament a radiant White ^ 
And flow defcends wiih/omething heai^nhf fraught ?: 

fie trt^d not ; for by this the heamWy Bands 
Down from a Sfy rfjefp^ lighted noiv 
In Paradifef and on a Hili made hab ; , 
A glorious Apparition - 

I need not obferve how properly this Author, who al- 
ways foits his Parts to the Adlors whom he introduces, ^ 
has employed Michael in the Expuliion of our Firfl Pa> 
rents from Paradife. The Archangel on this Occafion « 
neither appears in his proper Shage, nor in that fami* 
liar Manner with which Raphfiel the fociable Spirit en- 
tertained the Father of Mankind before the Fall His 

G . 5 , Perfon, . 
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Perfon, his Port» and Behavioar, are fuitable to a Spirit 
of the highed Rank, and exquiiitely defcribed in the 
following P^age : 



*7h^ Archangel fioH dre*w nigh^ 



Not in his Shape cilefiial\ hut as Ma* 
Clad to meet Man : O'ver his lucid Arntf. 
A military P^efi of Purple Jlo^'^d, 
Li*ve/ier than Meliboean, or the Grasft 
OySzxrZf nuorn hy Kings and Heroes old^ 
In Time of Truce: Iris bad dipt theWooff i 
His ftarry Helm^ unhuckUd^fhewj^d him prima 
In Manhiod nuhete Xouib ended \ 'hy his Side, 
As in a glijiring Zodiac^ hung the S«woriiy 
Satan'^ dire Dread^ and in his Hand the Spear-, 
Adam hpnjJ^d lew j he kingly from his State 
Inclined not, hut his coming thus declar*d» 

E FE's Qomplainty upon hearing that (he was to be 
femoved from the Garden of Paradife, is wonderfully^ 
beautiful : The Sentiments are not only proper to the 
Subje£i, but have fomething in them particularly foft 
and womani^ 

Muji 1 then teamethee, Paradife ? thus lea've 
Thee, native Soil, thefe happy fValks and Shades^, 
Fit Haunt of Gods ? Where I had Hope tofpendr 
^iet, though, fad, the Refpite of that Day 
That mufi be mortal to^ us both, O Flowers, 
That nfuer njoill in other Climate groiv^ 
My early Vifitation,, and my loft 
At Even, njuhich 1 bred up fwjtb tender Hand 
From thefirft opening Bud, and gave you Names ;, 
Who novj Jhall rear you to the Sun, or rank 
Your Tribes , and water from dii' ambrofial Fvttut ^ 
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7heef laftly<, nuptial Botvir^ by me adorned ^ 

ff^ith nvhat to Sight or Smell ivas Jhjoiet : Fromthn 
Hofwjhall I part, and ivhithtriuander ik^wn ' 
Into a lonver IVorld^ to this oh/curt 
And'wild? Hotojhall'we breathe in other Air ' 
Lefspurey ac<ufiom*d to immortal Fruits f 

ADAM*z Speech abounds with Thoughts which 
are equally moving, but of a more mafculine and ele- 
vated Turn. Nothing can be conceived more fublims 
and poetical than the following Pailage in it ; 

This mcfi affliSis me, that departing hence 
As from bis Face IJball he bid, depri'v'd 
. His blejjed Countenance \ here 1 could frequsnty 
With Worjhif, Place by Place ijuhere he vouchfaf^d 
Pre/enfe divine, and to my Sons relate. 
On this Mount he appeared, under this Tree 
Stood 'vijible, among thefe Pines his Voice 
I beard t here twit h him at this Fountain talked: 
So many grateful Altars I njoould rear 
Ofgrajfy Turf, and pile up evry Stone 
Of Luftre from the Brook, in Memory 
Or Monwrnnt to ^gesy and thereon 
Offer fiueet fmelling Gums and Fruits and Fhixuru 
In yonder nether World nuhere Jhedl Ifeek 
His bright Appearances, or Footfieps trace ? 
For though 1 fled him angry, yet recalled 
To Life prolonged etnd promised Race, I ndtJ 
Gladly behold though but his utmoft Skirts 
OfGlorfy and fax off his Steps aaore* 

THE Angel afterwards leads '!dam to the hrghefl 
Mount of Paradife, and lays before him a whole He- 
miiphere, as a proper Stage for th'ofe Viiions which 
were to be remefented on it. I haye before obferved 

G 6 ho¥ir 
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how the Plan of MiUon^s Poem is in many Particiilars- 
greater than that of the Iliad ov jEmid. Virgil^z Hero» 
in the laft of thefe Poems, is entertained with a Sight 
of all thofe who are to defcend from him ; but though 
that Epifode v& juftly admired as one of the noblefl De- 
iigns in the whole Mneid^ every one mail allow that 
this of Milton is of a much higher Nature. AdanC%> 
Vifion is not confined to any particular Tribe of Man- 
kind, but extends to the whole Species. 

I N this great Review which Adam takes of all his. 
Sons and Daughters, the fir it Objects he is prefented. 
with' exhibit to him the Story of Cain and Ahely which 
%5 drawn together with much Clofeneis and Propriety of 
Expreiiion. That Curiofity and natural Horror which: 
ari&s in Adam at the Sight of the firil dying Man, is^ 
touched with great Beauty. > 

But have Ino^w/een Death? h this the Way, 
J muft return to native Dufi ? O Sight 
Of Terror foulf. and ugly to behold f 
Horrid to think , how hffrriile to feel! 

THE fecond Vifion fets before him the Image of 
Death in a great Variety of Appearances. The AngeU 
to give him a general Idea of thofe Efie^s which hia> 
Guilt had brought upon his Pofterity, places before htm 
a large Hofpital, or Lazarhoufe filled with Perfons 
lying under all kinds of mortal Difeaies. How finely 
has the Poet told nsy. that the fick Peribns languifhed 
under lingring and incurable Dillempers, by an apt and 
judicious uie of fuch imaginary Beings as thoie I men*- 
tioned ii> my.lafi Paper. 

Dire fwas the ToJJtng, deep the Groans ! De(pair. 
Tended the^ Sickf hufyfrom Couch to Couch; 
And over them triumphant Death his Dart 
Sihookt hut dela/d to ftrike, though oft invoked 
With ^tf?w/,, or their chief Good and find Hope. 

THE. 
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THE Pailion which likewife rifes in Adam onr Uua 
Occaiion, is very naturaL • 

Sight fo deform^ njjhat Heart of Rock could long 
Dry-eyed behold ? Adam could not, hut wept, 
Tho* not of Woman born ; CompaJJion quelPd 
Hisbefi of Man, andgwve him up to Tears^ 

THE Difcourfe between the Angel and Jdamr which 
follows, abounds with noble Morals. 

A S there is nothing more deh'ghtful in Poetry, than 
a Contrail andOppoiition of Incidents, the Author, after 
this melancholy Profped of Death and Sickneis, raifcs 
lap a Scene of Mirth, Love, and Jollity. The fecrct 
Pleafure fhat fteals into Jdam\ Heart as he is intent up- 
on this Vifion, is imagined with great Delicacy. I mull^ 
not omit the Defcription of the loofe female Troop, who 
ieduced the Sons ot God, as they are called in Scripture* 

For that fair female Troop thoufofUift^ thaifeem*d 

OfGoddeJ/eSifoMithe, fofmootb, fo gay,.. 

Yet empty of all Good, nuberein conjifis 

Woman* s domeflic Honcur^ and chief Praife ; 

Bred only and completed to the TaJIe 

Of luftful AppetencCy tojing^ to dance. 

To drefsf and troule the Tongue, and roll the Eye ; 

To thefe that fiber Race of Men, wohofe LiiMs 

Religious, titled them the Sons of God, 

Shall yield up all their Virtue, all their Famti 

Ignobly, to the Trains and to the Smiles 

Ofthofefair Jtheijh 

THE next Vifion. is of a quite contrary Nature, and 
filled with the Horrors of War. Adam at the Sight of it 
melts into Tears, and breaks out in that pafiionateSpeech» 



•O nubai are thefe ! 



DeathU MiniflerSi not AUth wh^ tim deal Death 
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Inhumanly to Men^ and multiply 
Ten thoufandfold the Sin of him nuhojlenv 
His Brother : for oftwhom/uch Majfucre 
Make they hut of their Brethren^ Men of Men ? 

MILTON^ to keep up an agreeable Variety in his 
Vifions, after having railed in the Mind of his Reader 
the feveral Ideas of Terror which are conformable to the 
Defcription of War, pafles on to thofe fofter Images of 
Triumphs and Feftivals, in that Viilon of Lewdnefs and 
Luxury which ufhers in the Flood. 

A 8 it is vifible that the Poet had his Eye upon 0'uid*'s 
Account of the univerfal Deluge, the Reader may ob- 
ferve with how much Judgment he has avoided every 
thing that is redundant or puerile in the Latin Poet. 
We do not here fee the Wolf fwimming among the Sheep, 
nor any of thofe wanton Imaginations, which Seneca 
found fault with, as unbecoming the great Cataftrophe 
of Nature. Jf our Poet has imitated that Verfe in 
which Ovid teljs us that 4here was nothing but Sea>and 
that this Sea had no Shore to it, he has not £bt the 
Thought in fuch a Light as to incur the Cenfure which 
Critics have pafled upon it. The latter Part of that 
Verfe in O'vid is idle and fuperfluous, but jufl and beau- 
tiful in Milton. 

4 

Jamque mare l^ tellus nullum df crimen hahehanty 

Nil niji pontus erat^ deer ant quoque littora fonto, OviD« 

I Sea co^er^d Seap 
Sea iMithout Shore ■ Miltow* 

I N Milton the former Part of the Defcription doca 
not foreilal the latter. How much more great and {o^ 
lemn on thia Qccafion is that which follows in our En^* 
UJh Poet, 



'And in their Palaces 



Where Luxury laie reign" d^ Sea-monfltn nAibelfd 
Andfiabled^ . ■■ ■ .. 

than 
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than.that in OwV, where we arc told that the Sea-calf& 
lay in thofe Places where the Goats were us'd to browze ? 
The Reader may find feveral other parallel PalTages ia 
the Latin and £ff^///& Defcription of the Deluge, where- 
in our Poet has vifibly the Advantage. The Sky's be- 
ing overcharged with Cloads, the defending of the 
Rains, the riiing of th6 Seas, and the Appearance of 
the Rainbow, are fuch Defcriptions as every one muft 
take notice of. I'he Circamflance relating to Paradifi 
is fo finely imagined^ and fuitable to the Opinions of 
many learned Authors, that I cannot forbear giving it 
a Place in this Paper. 

'Thtnjhall this Mount 
QfParadife hy Might of fVa<vfs he movd 
Out ef bis Piace, pujb*d by the harneA Fl9od\ 
With all Ms Verdure fpoiPd, and Trees adrift 
Do<wn the great Ri*ver to the ofn'ng Gul/f 
And there take not ; an IJlandJalt and bare^ 
The Haunt of Seals and Ores and Sea-metjuj Clangs 

THE Tranfition \/hich the Poet makes from the 
Vifion of the Deluge, to the Concern it occafioned ia 
Adamy is exquifitely graceful^ and copied after Virgil^ 
though the firfl Thought it introduces ia rather ia the 
Spirit of O'uld, 

HoiM) didfi thou grieve then, Adam, to Behold 
The End of all thy Offsprings End Jo fady. 
Depopulation ! thee another Floods 
* Of Tears andSononAj a Floods thee alfo drtnurtd^ 
And funk thee as thy oons ; //// gently reared 
By th^ Angela on thy Feet thouftoodft at laft^ 
Tho* confortlejsy as ivhen a Father mourns 
His Cffildrev, all in Fienja defirofd at oncti, 

I have been the more particular in my Quotations out 
of the Eleventh Book of Parad/i Lofi, becaufe it is not 

generally 
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generally reckoned among die mod fhining Books of 
this Poem ; for which Reafon the Reader might be apt 
to overlook thofe many Paflages in it which deferve our 
Admiration. The eleventh and twelfth are indeed 
bailt upon that iingle Circumftance of the Removal of 
our Firfl Parents from Vara^fe ; bat tho* this is not in 
tL{f^ fo great a Subje^l as diat in moil of the foregoing 
Books, It is extended and diverMed with fo many fur- 
priiing Incidents and pleaiine Epifodes, that thefe two 
laft Books can by no means be looked upon as unequal 
Parts of this Divine Poem. I muft further add, that 
had not Milton reprefented our firft Parents as driven oat 
of Paradi/gf his Fall of Man would not have been com- 
plete, and ccmfequently his Adion would have been im- 
perfedl. 

Spectator, N°369. 



Segnms irritant animos demijfa per auresf 

S^am quafunt oculis/uhje3a fidelt Bus Ho R • 

■ What 'Wi h$ar tnoves k/s than what we fie, 

Roscommon. 

MILTON^ after having reprefented in Vifion the 
Hiftory of Mankind to the firft great Period of 
Nature, difpatches the remaining Pare of it in Nar- 
ration. He has devifed a very handfonie Reaibn for 
the AngeFs proceeding with Jdam after this Manner; 
though doubtlefs the true Reafon was the Difficulty 
which the Poet would have found to have fliadowed out . 
(b mixed and complicated a Story in vifible Obfe£b. I 
could wi(h, however, that the Author had done it, . 
whatever Pains it might have coft him. To give my 
Opinion freely^ I^bink that the exhibiting Part of the 

Hiftory, 
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Hiflory of Mankind in Vifion, and Part in Nariative, is 
as if an Hiftory-painter fhould put in Colours one Half of 
his Subje£l, and write down the remaining Part of it. 
If Mihcn's Poem flags any where, it is in this Narration, 
where in (bme Places the Author has been fo attentive to 
his Divinity, that he has neglected his Poetry. The 
Narration> however, rifes very happily, on ieveral Oc- 
caiions where the Subjed is capable of Poetical Orna- 
ments, as particularly in the Confuiion which he de- 
fcribes among the Builders of Bahel, and in his ilioit 
iiketch of the Plagues of j^^ypc. The Storm of Hail 
and Fire, with the Darknefs that overfpread the Land 
for three Days, arc defcribed with great Strength. The 
beautiful Paflage which followsg is raifed npon nobbi 
Hints in Scripture. 

■■■ ' 'Thus fwitb tin Wounds 
The Ri'vtr^dragon iam^dat IfngthfuhmU 
To Ut bis Sojourners depart, and oft 
Humhhs hisftuhhom Heart ; butftill as Ice 
More bardeifd after Tbanu : till in bis Ragt 
Purfifing ivbom be late dijfmifs^d, the Sea 
Snva/lo'ws bim imth bis Hoft ; but them letsfafs 
Js on dry Land between two Cryjtal Walls ^ 
Anu^d by the RodoflAok^ fo tofiand 
Di'vided 

THE Ri'ver-dragon is an Allufion to the Crocodile, 
which inhabits the Nile, from whence JBgypt derives 
her Plenty. This Allufion is taken from that fublime 
PafTage in i?«kfji/>/ : *« Thus faith the Lord God, Be- 
•* hold I am againft thee, Pharaoh ILmg of JEgypt, the 
•* great Dragon that lieth in the midft of his Rivers, 
** which hath faid. My River is mine own, and 1 have 
** made it for myfelf." Milton has given us another 
very noble and poetical Image in the feme Defcription • 
which is copied almoft Word for Word out of the Hif- 
toryofMeJes, 

AU 
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JU Night he wllpur/ue, hut bis Approach 
Darkne/s d' fends betiveen till Morning Watch ; 
Then thro' the fiery Pillar and the Cloud 
God looking forth, will trouble all his Hoft, 
And craze their Chariot wheels : When hy Command 
Moies once more bis potent Rod extends 
Over the Sea; the Sea bis Rod obeys ; 
On theit embattePd Ranks the Waves return^ 
jfnd c^ir*wbt!m their War : 

A S the principal Defign of this Epifode was to give 
Adam an Idea of the Holy Perfon, who was to reinilate 
Human Nature in that Happinefs and Perfedfcion from 
which it had fallen, the Poet confines himfelf to the Line 
of Abraham^ from whence the Meffiah was to deicend. 
The Angel is defcribed as feeing the Patriarch adtoally 
travelling towards the Land of Framife^ which gives a 
particular (.ivclinefs to this Part of the Narration. 

I fee him^ hut thou canfl not^ loitb nvhat Faith 

He leaves his Gods, bis Friends, bis native Soit 

Ur 0/*Chaldxa, pajjing mnu the Ford 

To Haran, afier him a cumbrous Train 

Of Herds and Flocks, and numerous Servitude ; 

Not voand^ ring poor, but trufiing all bis Wealth 

With God, v)ko calTd him, in a Land unknoviu* 

Canaan he novo attains ; Ifee bis Tents 

Pitched about Sechem, and the neighbouring Plain 

CyMoreh ; there hy Promfe he teceives 

Gft to his Progeny of all that Lan /, 

From Hamath Js^orthnxard to the dtfert South ; 

(Things by their Names I call, though yet unnan^d.) 

AS FitgiVs Vifion in the Sixth JEneid probably gave 
Milton ihe Hint of this whole Epijodt, the laft Line is a 

Tranilatiou 
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Tranflation of that Verfe where Anchifei mentions the 
Names of Places which they were to bear hereafter. 

H-ec turn nomina erunt^ nunc /unt fine nomine terrtf* 

THE Poet has very finely reprefented the Joy and 
Gladnefs of Heart which rifes in Adam upon his Difco* 
very of the MeJlJiaJp, As he fees his Day at a diftance 
through Types and Shadows, he rejoices in it ; but when 
he finds the Redemption of Man completed, and Para* 
dife again renewed^ he breaks forth in Rapture and 
Tran^ort : 

Goodnffs infinUe^ Goodnefs immen/e ! 
That all this Goad of Evil Jball produce^ &C* 

1 have hinted* in my Sixth Paper on Milton^ that an 
Heroic l^oem, according to the Opinion of the beft Cri- 
tics, ought to end happily, and leave the Mind of the 
Reader, after having condu£ted it through many Doi^ts 
and Fears, Sorrows and Difquietudes, in a State of Tran- 
quillity and Satisfadiion. Miltonh Fable, which had (o 
many other Qualifications to recommend it, was defi- 
cient in this Particular. It is here, therefore, that the 
Poet has ihewn a moil exquifite Judgment, as well as the 
fineA Invention, by finding out a Method to fupply 
this natural Defed in his Subject. Accordingly he leaves 
the Adverfary of Mankind, in the laf{ View which he 
gives us of him, under the loweft State of Mortification 
and Difappointment. We fee him chewing Aflies, gro- 
velling in the Dull, and loaden with fupernumerary 
Pains and Torments. On the« contrary, our two firft 
Parents are comforted by Dreams and Vifions, cheated 
with Promifes of Salvation, and, in a manner, raiied to 9 
greater Happinefs than that which they had forfeited : 
In (hort, Sutan is reprefented raiferable in the Height 
of his Triumphs, and Adam triumphant in the Height 
of Miiery. 

MILTONh Poem ends very nobly. The laH 
Speeches of Adam and the ArchAngel are full of Mo- 
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lal and inftruftive SentimeDts. The Sleep that fell up- 
on E^ue^ a&d the EfFe^is it had in quieting the Difbrders 
of her Mindy produces the fame Kind of Con'blation in 
the Reader, who cannot pcrufe the laft beautiful Speech, 
which is aicribed to the Mother of Mankind, without a 
fecret Pleafure auid Satisfadion. 

Whence thou return* fl^ and ijuhither ijoent^fi^ IhtTiu ;- 

Foj^ God is a^o in Sleep ; and Dreams ad*vife^ 

Which he hath fent propitlousyfime great Good 

Pre/agingy Jince*with Sorrow and Heart's Difirefs 

Wearied Ifell oJUep : But naw, kad on \ 

Jtt me is no Delay : With thee to go 

h tofiay Zere ; nuithout thee here tofi'ay 

h t6go hmci uwwilling ; thou to me 

Art all Things under Heaven^ ail FUuis thmt^ 

Who for my tjoilful Crimes arthanifl^d hntcew 

This further Confolationyetfecun 

J carry hence ; though all hy me is loft. 

Such Fa<uour I univorthy am <vouchfaf^d. 

By me the promised SeedfiaU allrefiore. 

THE following Lines, which conclude die Poem, rift 
in a moft glorious Blase of Poetical Images and Ex- 
preffions. 

HE L lODORUS in his jEthiofics acquaints ns, 
that the Motion of the Gods differs from that of Mop> 
tals, as the former do not flir their Feet, nor proceed 
Step by Step, but Aide over the Surface of the Earth by 
an uniform Swimming of the whole Body. The Read- 
er may obferve with how Poetical a Description Milton 
has attributed the fame Kind of Motion to the Angels 
who were to take Pofleflion ofParadife. 

So f pake our Mother Eve, tfWAdam heard 
Wellpleas^d^ but anf'wer^d not; for now too nigh 
ffl^ Ar ch' Angel flood y and from the otUr Hill 
' ^0 their fix* d Station all in bright Array 

7hi 
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^bt-Chermhim def.endfd\ on tbi Ground 
Gliding meteorousy as ev'niMg Mijh 
Risnfrom a Ri*ver, o^er the Marijh glidesy 
^ -^nd gathers ground /aft at tbt LabWer*s Heel 
Homeward returning* High in Front ad*vanc*d 
J be brandiflf' d ^ijuord of God he/ore tbem blazed 
Fierce as a Comet 

THE Author helped his Invention in the fcAlowmg 
Paflage, by refle6ting on the Behaviour of the Ange], 
who, in Holy Writ, has the Condudt of Lot and his 
Family. The Circumflances drawn from that RdatioB 
are very gracefully made o(e of on this Occafion. 

In either Hand the haJPning Angel caught 
Our lin^ring Parents^ and to the Eaftern Gate 
Led them din^; anddonvu the Cliff as fi^ 
To the /uhje£ied Plain i thendi/afpear^d. 
They looking hack^ &C« 

THE Scene which our Firft Parents are furprifed 
with upon their looking back on Paradife^ wonderfully 
ftrikes the Rieader's Imagination, as nothing can be 
more natural than the Tears they (hed on that Occafion. 

They looking back^ all th' Eaftern Side boheld 

Of Paradife, fo late their happy Seat, 

JVau^d o<ver by that flaming Brandy the Gate 

With dreadful Faces throned and fiery Arms : 

Some natural Tears they dropped, but ivif'd themfoofi ; 

The fForld 'was all before them, txjhere to chufe 

Their Place of Reft ^ and Pronddence their Guide. 

< 
IF I might prefume to ofler at the fmalleft Alteration 
in this Divine Work, I fhould think the Poem would 
end better with the Paflage here quoted, than with the 
two Verfes which follow : 

Thif 
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They Hand in Hand, ikiitb 'wandering Steps andJl{nVf 
through Eden took their filtUiry Way. 

THESE two Verfes, though they have their Beau- 
ty, fall very much below the foregoing Paflage, and 
renew in the Mind of the Reader that Anguifh which 
was pretty well laid by that Coniideration : 

The World luai all before them^ nuhere to chufe 
Their Place of Reft ^ and Providence their Guide* 

THE Number of Books in Paradife Loft is equal to 
^hofe in tlie uEneid, Our Author in his Firfl Edition 
had divided his Poem into Ten Books, but afterwards 
broke the Seventh and the Eleventh each of them into 
two different Books, by the Help of fome fmall Addi- 
tions. This fecond Divifion was made with great 
Judgment, as any one may fee who will be at the rains 
of examining it. It was not done for the fake of fach a 
Chimerical Beauty as that of refembling Firgil in this 
particular, but foY the more jufl and regular Difpofition 
of this great Work. 

THOSE who have read Bojfuy and many of the 
Critics who have written fince his Time, will not par- 
don me if 1 do not find out the particular Moral which 
IS inculcated in Paradfe Loft, Though I can by no 
means think with the laft-mentioned French Author, 
that an Epic Writer firft of all pitches upon a certain 
Moral, as the Ground- work and Foundation of his 
Poem, and afterwards finds out a Story to it ; I am, how- 
ever, of Opinion, that no juft Heroic Poem, ever was, 
or can be made, from whence one great Moral may not 
be deduced. That which reigns in Milton is the mofl 
univerfal and moil ufeful that can be imagined : It is in 
fliort this. That Obedience to the Will of God makfs Men 
*happyt and that Di/obedience mcdtes them miferable. This 
is vifibly the Mor^l of the principal Fable, which turns 
upon Jdam and E*vey who continued in Paradfe while 
diey kept the Command that was given them> and were 

drivea 
8 
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driven out of it as foon as they had tranfgreflcd. This is 
likewJfe the Moral of the principal Epifode, which (hews 
us how an innumerable Multitude of Angels fell from 
their State of Blifs, and were caft into Hell upon theif 
Difobedience. Befides this great Moral, which may be 
looked upon 'as the Soul of the Fable, there arc an Infir 
nity of Under- morals which are to be drawn from the 
feveral Parts of the Poem, and which makes this Work 
more ufeful and inftrudive than any other Poem in any 
Language. 

THOSE who have criticized on the Odyjiy^ the 
//fW, and jEneidy have taken a great deal of Pains to 
fix the Number of Months or Days contained in the 
Adtion of each of thofe Poems. If any one thinks it 
worth his while to examine this Particular in M. Iton^ he 
will find that from Jdamh firft Appearance in the 
Fourth Book, to his Expulfion from Paradi/e in the 
Twelfth, the Author reckons ten Days. As for that 
Part of the Adlion which is defcribed in the three firft 
Books, as it does not pafs within the Regions of Nature, 
I have before obferved that it is not fubjedl to any Cal« 
culations of Time. 

I have now iini(hed my Observations on a Work which 
does an Honour to the Englijh Nation. I have taken a 
general View of it under thofe four Heads, the Fable, 
the Characters, the Sentiments, and the Language, and 
mado^ each of thehi the Subjedl of a particular Paper, 
I have in the next ^ Place fpoken of the Cenfures which 
our Author may incur under each of thefe Heads^ which 
I have confined to two Papers, though I might have en- 
larged the Number, if 1 had been diipofed to dwell on 
(o ungrateful a Subjedt. I believe, however, that the fe- 
vereil Reader will not find any litde Fault in Heroic Poe- 
try, which this Author has frillen into, that does not 
come under one of thofe Heads among which I have 
diibibuted his feveral Blemifhes. Afrer having thus 
treated at large of Parwiifc Loft^ I could not think it 
fufficient to have celebrated this Poem in the whole, 
without defeending to Particulars. I have therefore 

beftowed 
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be^owed a Paper upon each Book, and endeavoui^d 
not only to prove that the Poem is beautiful in general, 
but to point out its particular Beauties, and to determine 
whereia they coniift. I have endeavoured to ihew how 
fome Paflages are beautiful by being Sublime, others by 
being So^ others by being Natural ; which of them are 
recommended by the Paffion, which by the Moral, 
which by the Sentiment, and which by the Expreffion. 
I have likewife endeavoured to fhew how the Genius of 
the Poet ihines by a happy Invention, a diftant AUufibn, 
or a judicious Imitation ; how he has copied or improved 
Homer or VirgiU and raifes his own Imaginations by the 
Ufe which he has made of ieveral Poetiqal Paflages in 
Scripture. I might have inferted alfo feveral Paflages of 
^»£o% which our Author has imitated ; but as I do not 
look upon T^ajfo to be a fufficient Voucher, I would not 
perplex my Reader with fuch Quotations as might do 
more Honour to the Italian than the EngUJh Poet. lu 
fhorl, I have endeavoured to particularfze thofe innu- 
merable Kinds of Beauty« which it would be tedious to 
recapitulate, but which arc eflential to Poetry, and which 
may be met with in the Works of this great Author. 
Had I thought, at my firft engaging in this Defign, that 
it would have led me to fb great a Length, I believe I 
fhould never have entered upon it ; but the kind Recep- 
tion it has met with among thofe whofe Judgments I 
have a Value for, as well as the uncommon Demands 
which my Bookfeller tells me have been made for thefe 
particular Difcourfes, give me no Reafon to repent of 
the Pains I have been at in compoiing them. 
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Explanatory Notes 

O N T H E 

POETICAL WORKS 

O F 

MILTON, 

Alphabetically Digested. 

'a, 

AJRON^ The fon of Amraxn, the brother of 
Mofes, Priace of the family of Levi, High- 
prieft of the Hebrews. 
Abaddon^ TTie name of the Angel of die bottomlefs pit,: 
Rc*ve/,'ix, 2. applied by Milton, P. R, iv. 624. to thV^ 
bottomlefs pit itfelf. 
Jbarim^ A hill in the land of Moab, over againd Jeri- 
cho, on the farther fide of Jordan. 
Ahajh^d^ Made afhamed. 

Abafftn^ Kings ^ i, e. Kings af Ahajpnfa, a country in 
Africa profeiling chriftianity; called by the Dutch, 
the country of Prefter John, from Unchan Jahannan 
one of the Emperors of it. 
Abbamiy A river of Damafcus, mentioned in 2 Kings, 
V. 1 2. fuppofed by modem travellers to be' but one 
of the branches of Baraddy. See Maundiel's Jour- 
ney, ^c, p. 124. 

H . ABdieh 
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MJieU Hcb. 1. c. A /errant tf God\ An holy Seraph 

who zealoufly oppofed Lucifer in his revolt. 
JIhide, P. L. 4. 87. To bear or fupport the confequenccs 

of a thing. 
Ah9rtin>ei That which brings forth nothing. J. 
Abraham^ Heb. Father of many nations \ 7 he fbn of 

Terah, the father of the faithful; the friend of God ; 

with whom God entered into covenant to give him 

a numerous pofterityy and the poileifion of the land 

of Canaan. 
'Abrupt^ Divided, without any thing intervening. % 
Abftra^ed, Separated. 
Ahy/sf A depth without bottom. 
Academe, A gymnafium or place of exerciie in the Tub- 

nrbsoftlietrity of Athens, befet with woods, taking 

its name from Academus. 
Acanthus, the herb Bear's'/oot, 
Accaron, A city on the fouth of Gatb, about 36 miles 

from Jeru&lem to the weft. It was once a place of 

great wealth and power, fo that it held out a long 

time againft the vi^rious Jews : but it is now a poor 

defoicwle village. 
Accejible, That which may be approached. * 
Acceffories, Men who are guilty of a felonioos oiSence^ 

not principally, but by participation. 
^rrAzm^, A Shout of praiie, acclamation. 
Acheron, has its name from ax^^ dolor, and ^w fuif 
^flowing with grief; and is reprefented accordinjg^ly, 

the river of forrow, agreeable to Virgil's charader of 

it, 

'teneiro/a palus Acheronte refufo. Lib, 6 v* 107. 

•where baleful Acheron fpreads far and wide 
His livid, melancholy, murmuring tide. P///. 

Achieve, I. To perform, finiih. 2. Togain'or olftain. 7- 
Achil/es, The fon of Peleus King of Theflaly, and The- 

tis the Goddefs of the fea ; a famous hero at the 

fiegeofTroy. 

-fadtafkyyet arguimnt^ &c« Far. Loft. B. 9. L 1 1: 

i. i. 
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/. €, The Paradife Lefi^ even in this latter part of it 
concerning God's anger, and Adam's diftrefs, is a 
more heroic fubjedi than the Wrath of Achilles on 
kis foe \ieQory whom he purfaed three times round 
the walls of Troy, according to Homer, 

Acquifty Acquirement, attainment. 

jSdam fecon^t /. e. Je s u s Ch r ist . i Cor. xv. 45. 

jSdamanty A done of impenetrable hardnefs. 

g ates of burning adamant. B. 2. v. 436. 

Milton here alludes to Virgil, B. 6. v. 55 z. 

Wide is the fronting gate, and, rais'd on high. 
With adamantine columns threats the fky. Dryden, 

Adtmis^ The God of the Syrians, who, according to tra-> 
dition died every year, and revived again. He was 
flain by a wild boar in mount Lebanon, from whence 
the river Adonis defcends. When this river began 
to be of a reddiih hue, as it did at a certain ieafon of 
the year (which Mr. Maundrtl attributes to a ibrt of 
minium, or red earth, wafhed into the river by the 
violence of the rain) this was their fignal for cele- 
brating their Adonia, or feails of Adonis ; and the 
women made ioud lamentations for him, fuppofing 
the river was difcoloured with his blood. 

AdrameUcbf Heb. mighty^ magnificent King ; One of the 
idols of Sephar-vaim, worihipped by them in Sanuiria» 
when traniplanted thither by Salmanezer. ** And 
** the Sepharvites4}urnt their children in the £re to 
" jSdramelich" 2 Kingsy xvi. 31. 

Adrioj The Adriatic Sea, now the Gulf of Venice^ 
which feparates Greece and iUyricum from Italy* 

Aduftf Burnt up, fcorched. 

jEgean lile, fo called from the ^gean fea. It is a 
very tempeiluous fea between Afia and Greece* be- 
cause of the contrary winds. It runneth from the 
White Sea into the Mediterranean Sea, and hath a 
vaft Multitude of Ifles, whereof Lemnos is one. 

AEolian charms^ i.e. Veries ; fuch as thofe of Alcaeus 
and Sappho, who were both of MityUne in Leibos, 

Ha m 
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an ifland belonging to the i£ollans. Hor. Od. iii« 30. 
V. 13. 

Princeps Solium carmen ad Italot 
Deduxijfe modos. 

It was happy Horace iirfl 
Who to jEoUun founcis attun'd th' Atfonian lyre. 

Franc/ 1, 

Aerialy Inhabiting the air. 

Aery^ from air. It is ufed by Milton fometimes to (ig- 
nify fpiritual, angelical, immaterial things. 

^tna^ The highcft mountain in Sicily, called by the 
inhabitants Monte Gibello^ i. e. the Mount of Mouuts. 
It vomits out dreadful ftreams of fire like thoie of 
Mount Vefuvius, which often caufe earthquakes, and 
great defolation in this ifland. Virgil gives a fine 
defcription of this volcano, jEn. Lib. lii. ^71. 

Jfer or AfrUusj The fouth-weft wind, frt>m Africa. 

AffliBtdy is here ufed in the Latin Senfe, Routed, ruin- 
ed, utterly broken .B. i'. v. 186. 

Affront y I. Outrage, ad of contempt 2. Open oppo- 
fition, encounter. 

Afote^ I. e. Floating, fwimming upon the furface of the 
water. 

Agapey (an adverb,) Staring with the Mouth. P. L. c. 357. 

'Aggregattdy Collected together, many materials neaped 
into one mafs. « 

Aghafty Struck with horror, as at the fight of a fpo&ie. 

Agomjlesy An ador, a prize-fighter, Gr, Aywnrn^^ ludto, 
hijirio, aSor fcenkus* 

Agra^ The capital of the kingdom of the fame name, 
or Indoil'an in Afia, is fituated on the river Jemma^ 

- 300 miles N. £. of Sarat. It is a large, beautiful, 
and populous city, 20 miles in circumference, where 
the Mogul frequently refides. ^ 

Abax, An idolatrous King of Judah, father of Heze^ 
kiahy 2 Kings, 1 6. 

Ajalon, Heb. An oak ; The name of a ilrong city, be- 
longing to the Phihftines, in the Tribe of Dan, four 
miles from Jerufalem to the fouth-eaft. See Jo/, x. 1 2. 

Alahafier^ 
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Alahafier^ A kind of (oft marble, eafier to cut, and tefs 
durable than the other kinds. The white is the moft 
common, y. 

MaMty The Greater Armenia, called by the Turks 
(under whom the greateft part of it is) AladuU^ of its 
laft King Aladules, (lain by Selymus the Firft in hia 
retreat to Tauris, a great city in Periia, now called 
Ecbatana. ~ 

Alcav a or Cairo (Grand) The capital of ^gypt, iitaated 
in a Plain at the foot of a mountain, 2 miles £ail 
of the banks of the Nile, and 100 South of the 
month of that river. It is ten miles In circuit, and 
is faid to contain near a million of ibuls, 30 or 40 

* frcquendy dwelling in a houfe. It is the fame with 
ancient Memphis. Near this city flood the i£gyptiai| 
Babylon. 

jf/chemifl. One who purfues, or profelTes the fcience of 
alchemy, y. 

JUhemy^ The more foblime chymiftry, which propo&s 
the tranfmutation of metals. J, 

AUiieiy HircuifSi fo called from his grandfather Alcaeas. 
See Par. Loft, B. 2. v. 542, ^c. Milton here allades 
to Hercules's return from the conqaeft of CEchalia a 
city in Bceotia, from whence he haj brought lole the 
King's Daughter. Deinara hb wife, in^ jealou/y of 
his new miflrefs, fent him an invenom'd robe, which 
flack fbclofe to his (kin, that he could not puU off the 
one without the other. The Pain was alfo {o exqid- 
iite that he tore up the Theffalian Pines ; and Lichas, 
who had brought him the poifbned robe, he threw' 
from the top of CEta, a mountain of ThefTaly, into 
the Euboic iea, the iea near Euboea an ifland in the 
Archipelago. See Ovidy Met. ix. 1 36. 

jilcinousf He reigned in a Grecian Ifland in the Ionian 
Sea (now the Gulf of Venice) anciendy called Phae-> 
acia, then Corcyra, now Corfu under the dominion 
of the Venetians. The foil is fruitful in oil, wine, 
and moil excellent fruits. This Alcinous is made fa* 
., . H 3 mous 
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jnotts for his gardens, celebrated by Homer, as alfo 
for the entertainment he gave to Ulyiles. 

Aleian^ of alela<t Gr. nuandtring^ A Field in Cilida, 
where it is (aid that Perfeus wandered after his fall 
from heaven » and died with hunger. 

Algiersy The capital of the kingdom of the fame name, 
the largeil in Barbary, a good fea-port, lying near 
the mouth of the river Saffran in the Mediterranean, 
cppo/ite to the ifland Majorca. 

Aliment alt That which nouriihes. J. 

Jlman/or^ Arab. The Fidor^ was King of Morocco, 
who invaded Spain with 60,000 horfe and 100,000 
foot, A. D. 1 1 58. He ufurped the territories of the 
Spani(h Moors who invited him over, was beaten by 
the chriftians, and {lain with an arrow at the fiege of 
Santarin in Portugal. 

Alp9 !• i. A mountain whit^ with (how, and fb uftd by 
Milton for mountains in general, S. A. 6ao, and 
Far. Loft, ii. 620. The name is indeed appropriated 
to the mountains which feparate Ixs^ytrom France 
and .Germaiiy : but any high mountain may be fo 
called. 

Amalthea, Gr. u e, *oery rich and multif lying ; Daughter 

oFMeliiTus King of Crete, a miftrefs and nu& of 

Jupiter which &d him with goats milk and honey ; 

and likewiie mother of Bacchus. Jupiter gave her 

, a hsrn of plenty which fupplied her with every thing. 

• Hence the copio'contif, 

Antara^ A high mountain in Abyffinia, about 90 miles 
in compafs, a day's journey high, and furrounded 
with rocks, with only one entrance into it. On the 

: top are many beautiful palaces, where the King's 
children are educated^ and the younger fons kept 

; tliat they may not difturb the government. 

Amaranth Gr. unfadir^. A Flower of a parple-velvet 
colour, which, tho' gathered, keeps its beauty, and 
when all other flowers fade, recovers its loftre by 
being fpr inkled with a litde water. It is ufed as an 
emblem of immortality, 

AmazofnoM, 
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Amazonian^ of the Anuatans^ A warlike nation of vi^omen 
in Scythia near Mseods ; who, when they had a mind 
to have children, fent for men that lived near them 
to get them with child, but to flay with them no 
longer (one of them came to Alexander for that pur- 
pofe) ; and if they bore male children, they lamed 
or crippled them ; if female, they cot off their right 
breafts, that it fhould be no hindrance to them in 
throwing their javelins or darts. 

Amifr^ A yellow traniparent fubftance, of a gummoas 
confidence, 

Ambientt forroundin?, encompaffing. y. 

Ambition^ Us*d no afSfition^ S. A. 247. that is, ]\ot going 

- about with fladioufnefs and aflediation to gain praife, 
alluding to the origin of the Word in Latin, from am" 
Birif to go about. 

Amhr^fia^ i. The imaginary food of the Gods. 2. The 
name of a Plant. /. 

Amerttt P. L* I. 609. To deprive, to forfeit. It pro- 
perly fignifies to mul^, to fine; but here it hat 
firange mnity with the Greek «p^tf» to deprive, to 
take away. 

'^Amiciy The firil or nndermoft part of a prieft's habi^ 
over which he wears the i^/(. Derived firam the Latin 
ameio^ toxloath. 

Amiy^ Friendfhip. 

Ammiralf oled by Milton for Admird, as thinking it of 
a better found, or as coming nearer its extiaAion 

Ammiraglio* 

Anunwny Gr. a ram ; The name of Jupiter, worflibped 
in Africa under the fhape of a ram, where alio ho 
had a famed oracle. ^ 

Ampbifiana^ A ferpent that is faid to have an head at 
Both ends, and to go both ways ; of which the word 
(from a^\ and 0aw«) is expreffive. See Imcoh^ Fbarft 
ix. 696. 

Amplitude^ Capacity. 

And amplitude tf mind to greateft Deeds* P» R* i39« 
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In which exprellion (fays Mr. Thyer) (here is a great 
deal of dignity as well as fignificancy ; and none cer- 
tainly could have been better feleded to exprefs the 
idea which the Poet intended to convey. 

jfmn^m. The Father of Aaron. 

Jtnarcby An author of conf^fion. J. 

Angikla^ A country of Africa, principally inhabited by 
negroes* and whither moil European nations refort to 
purchafe ilaves for t]icir American plantations. This 
country is (kuated between 5 and 16 Deg. S. Lat. 
and 1 o and 1 5 E. Lon. 

Announce i P. R. 4. 504. To publifli, to proclaim. 

Aniaus^ A giant? of prodigious flrength» thefon oi Nep^ 
tune and Terra^ or Earthy who dwelt at Irafla a place 
in Libya; who, when knocked down by Hercules, 
immediately received new (Irength from his mother. 
For which reaibn Hercules held him up in his left 
hand, and dallied his brains out between earth and 
heaven. 

Aniar^ic South, contrary to Ardlic North, from a^r^ 
the bear, the moil confpicuous conftellation near the 
North Pole. . 

Ahd^htett A native ofldumaea, and father of Herod, 

. who (according to Jofephus) abounded in riches, for 
the fake of which Mark Antony raifed his fon Herod 
to the throneof Judah. See Antiq, Book 14, €• i, 

Awian miuHfaiUi A poetical exprefiion for foaring to 1 
height above other poets. The mountains of Bccotia, 
antiently called Aonia^ were fuppofed by the antients 
the' haunt of the Mufes ; and thus Virgil Eel, vi. 65 . 

Apat}^^ Exemption from pafllon. J. 

A;ocalyf/ej Revelation; a Word ufed only of the Sacred 
Writings. J.' 

Apoftacyy Departure from what a man has profeiTed. It 
is generally applied to religion. J* 

A'ppaidf Satisfied. J* 

j^ppetence^ Carnal defire. J. 

Aquilo or Boreas^ \. e. the Nortb^wind ; who, according 
to the fable, carried off by force Orith^ ia daughter of 

. ' Eri^heos 
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. EriAbetu King of Athens. 0<uiif. Met, 6. Fab. q* 
Milton hath invented this fine fable (Poem i. on the 
Death of an infant) of Winter's rape upon his filler's 
daughter on the fame grounds as that oi fioreas on the 
daughter of Ereftheus, whom he ravifhed as fhe 
croi&d over the river Ilyfus (as ApoUonius fays, B. 3.) 
1. e. (he was drowned in a high wind, croffing that 
river. 

^rahian, fiom Arabia, a country of large extent in Afia, 
Its three principal fubdiviiions are Arabia Felix, Ara* 
bia Deferta, and Arabia Petraea. 

Arbitrefs^ Witncft, ipe£latrefs. 

jlrlorety A fmall tree, or fhrub. 

Jrbo^ ous. Belonging to a tree. 

Arcadian^ from Arcadia^ a country in Peloponnerns hft* 
ving very good pafture ground, and therefore abound- 
ing with ihepherds, who were given to mufic, and 
particularly excelled in the pipe. Pan was the pecu- 
liar God of this country. 

Architra've^ Th ^t part of^a column which lies immedi- 
ately upon the capital, and is the lowell member of 
the entablature. J. 

Afgrftes, Lat. and Gr. White as filver, becaufe it clears 
the fky. The North-cafl wind. 

ArgOj Gr. i. c. fiivift ; The (hip wherein Ja(bn and other 
valiant Greeks made a famous expedition to Colchos \ 
upon the Pontus, to bring from thence the golden 
fleece into Greece. Thi» expedition of the Argo-^ 
naufs was inuch celebrated in antient hidory. 

Argohj Heb. A lump pf earth or gra^ueL A large, 
fruicfuli and populous country lying on the Eafl of 
Jordan among the mountains, Mid belonged to Og 
King of Bafan. It was afterwards called Tracho- 
nitis, Lukem i. ^ 

Argifs^ A fliephesd who had an hundred eyes, and 
whom Juno fet to watch the loves of Jove. Jupiter 
was difpleaM.with ruf:h a fpy (employed Merci^ry to 
bill Argus afle^p and kill him ; which he did with his 
pipe awl rod (to which Milton tefers;. Book xi. 1 334 
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and cut off bis head. . He was afterwavda tramfiarmed 

rr.co a (lately peacock. See theftory, OwJ,Met,L 

A'iih ^ieb, The lion ofGodf or ftrong lion, one of the 
c\il fpirits, of remstfkable ferocity. 

^"/V/, hat. The Ram^ The firft fign in the zodiac, when 
cUe fun enters into which, the days and nights are 
equal. 

Jrima/pian, The Arimaipians were an one-eyed people 
of bey thia who adorned their hair with gold, and be- 
tween whom and the Gryphons there were continual 
wars about gold ; the Gryphons guarding it, the An* 
mafpians taking it away whenever they had oppor- 
tunity. 

Jiriochf Heb, Afieret andterribU Uw ; one of the evil 
fphrits. 

Armoric^ from Armorica, ilnce called Bretagnet of the 
Britons who fettled there. 

Arnofi^ A river, which was the boundary of the country 
of the Ammonites on the South, 

Aroar^ Heb. he^t or defiroyeJi A city of the Moabites 
on the river Arnon. 

Amtdf to adviie, direct, y. 

Artaxata^ The chief city of Armenia, feated upon the 
river Araxes. 

Afcalon^ Heb. An ignomimut fire \ A dty of Palefline, 
where there was a temple dedicated to the idol Dagoiu 

Afcaloniu^ An inhabitant of Afcalon. 

Aftaroth, $ee Baalim. 

A/madai, Heb. to deflroy : The luftful and deftroyine 
angel J/modeus^ mentioned Tohit iii. 9. who deprived 
Sarah of her feven huibands ; but after that fhe was 
married to the ion of Tobit, he was driven away by 
the fumes of the heart and liver of a fifh. 

'Af/^haltic pool, or the4ake Aiphdtis, A coUeaion of 
waters in Paleftine» in Aiia, mto which tkt rffcr Jor- 
dan runs, imagined to be the place where Sodom and 
Gomorrah were anciendy iituated. ' 

'yA/pba!tus9 The bitumen of this lake» which exa^y re- 
1 fembles 
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fembles pitob» tnd is otdy iUSngcaSbMA by its fbi* 
phuitous fmeJl and tafte. 

^fphodel^ A poetical name of the flower Daydilljr. 

jijparamenty A romantic name of a place ia Orlando. 
Foriofo^ 

Jj^ria^ Heb. The bUfftd^ fo called from Afliir the ion 
of Shem ; A large and fertile country in Afia. This 
is one of the empires we have the earlieft knowledge 
of, which lafted 1200 years from Nimrod the firil fo» 
▼ereign to Sardaaapalus the laft. 

Jfiarttf The Goddefi of the Phcsnidansy the &me with 
Aftoreth« The moon was adored nnder this name. 
She is righdy (aid (Book 1. 437O /# come in freop with 
Aftoreth, as fiie was one of them» the moon with the 
fiars. She is likewiie called the Goddefs (^ the Zido- 
nians, and the abomination of the Zidonians, 2 Kings 
xxiii. 13. She was worfhipped very much in Zidon 
or Sidon, a famooa city of the Phcenicians fituated 
upon the Mediterranean. Solomon, who had many 
wives that* were foreigners, was prevailed upon by 
them to introdace the worihtp of this Goddefs in:o 
Ifrael, I Kings xi. 5. and built her a temple on the 
Mount of Olives; which, cm account of this and 
other idols, is called the mountain of cotruption> 
2 Kings lasm, 13. as here by the Poet, the offenfi*ve 
mountain^ and before, that opprobrious i»Il, and that 
J^JJ offca$idal, 

jf/tmoy A frequent, difficult, and ihort refpiratioii, join- 
ed with a hifling (bund, a cough, y. 

^Jomsdy A word ded for aHoni&ed. J. 

Afiound^ To ailonifh, to confound with fear or woo* 
der. 7. 

jyhracany A confiderable part of the Czar's dominion, 
formerly a Tartarian kingdom, widi a capital city of 
the fame name, near the moudi of the river Volga 
at its fill! into'tbe Cafpian Sea. 

Apraa% or the Virgin, One of the twelve figns of the 

zodiac* 
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JJIron9mtr, He that ftudies the cdedial motions. J. 
Jtahalipa, The laft, and one of the mod peaceable 

Emperors of Pern in America. 4 
J hens, anciently the capital of Attica ; famoas for its 
learned men, add the extraordinary eloquence which 
fiourifhed there : now called Setines. 
Jtheeus, P. R. I. 487. Atheiflic, Godlefs. 
Jtlantie Ji&ne^ i, e. marble. 
JtlmtU Sia^ The great Weftem ocean. 
jltlas^ A chain of mountains running from E. to W. 
through the North of Africa, from which the fea be- 
tween the latter and America has taken the name of 
the Atlantic Ocean. Dr. Shaw aiTures us, that they 
are not of that uncommon height and magnitude 
afcribed to them by the ancients. 
Alfo, A great aftronomer ; inibmuch that he is faid t% 

have borne heaven on his ihoulders. 
Atrophy y Want of nourifliment i a difeafe. J. 
Attent^ Intmt, attentive. 
Attrite^ Worn by rubbing. J, 
Attunt, To make any thing mufical. J* 
Auditrrfs, 1 he woman that hears. J. 
Avofty A river that has its rife in Leiceflerihirey and 

falls into the Severn below BriiloL 
Auran, or Haran, or Charran, or Charrae ; A city of 

Mejfopotamia near the Euphrates. 
Aurora J The Goddeis of the morning ; fo ufed by poets 
§QX the morning itfelf. The fan of winds among the 
leaves may be properly called the fan of the morning. 
A^/uftian of Auibnius, becaufe Aufonius, the fon of U- 
lyflfes by Caly p(b \% iaid to have reigned there ; A part 
of Italy between Benevent and Cales. But afterwards, 
in later authors and here, this word denoted all Italy in 
general. 
AzuKil^ A name ufed for fbme demtm or de'vil by feveral 
antient authors Jewilh and Chriltian. It 1% derived 
from two Hebrew words, a% and azel^ iignifying. 
brave in retreating; a proper appellation for the 
tandardrbcarer of the faUea angels. 
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jixoresf The name tf feveral iilands in the Atlantic 
Ocean, iituated between 36 and 4 deg. N. Lat. and 
between 2^ and 33 W. Long. 

jizotus or Afhdod, A city in Paieftiney where Dagon had 
a temple. 

jizure, Blue, faint-bine, y, 

jizxa for Gaza, A city of the Philiftines. 
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BJalimt L0rds, and Aftaroth^ Flocks or Rrehes. Thefe 
are properly named together, as they frequently 
are in Scripture ; and there were many Baalim and 
Aflaroth. \ They were the general names of the 
Gods and GoddefTes of Syria and Paleftine, and 
the neighbouring countries. It is fuppofed, that by 
them is meant the fun, and the hoA of heaven. 
Bahelj i. e. Confujion, The tower fo called becaaife God 
then confounded the language^ of the(e impious 
builders. Gen, xi. i— 10. 
Bahyhn, It was the ancient metropolis of Affyria; 
was formerly the largefl, nobleil, and moft magni- 
ficent city in the whole world ; founded by Nimrod, 
but perfeded by Semiramis. Modern travellers can- 
not now determine the place where it flood. 
Bacchus^ The natural fon of Jupiter by Semele; the 

God of wine, becaufe he firil planted vines. 
BaQra^ The chief city of BaAria, a province of Periia, 

famous for its fruitfulnefs* 
Baleful^ Sorrowful, fad. J^ 
Ban, Interdiction, y, 
Bandiie, A man outlawed. 
Barbaric, Foreign, far-fetched, y. 

■■ ■ Barbaric pearl and gold^ B. ii. 4, ' 

In allniion to the cuHom ufed at the coronation of 
Ibme kings in the Baft of (kowering gold and precious 
ftones upon their heads. And this pearl and gold is 
called Barbaric fiorl and gold, after the manner o£ 

thft 



Mi/eriih An ancient city of Barbary in Africsl, foppofed 

to be the fame with Uiica. 

Bituminous^ from bitumen^ a fat nndaous matter dog 
oat of the earth, or fcuinmed off lakes. 

Bixanee or Byzantium^ A city of Thrace, built by Paa- 
fanias captain of the Spartans. It was afterwards en- 
larged, and made the liead of the oriental empire un- 
der Conftantine, and was called Conftantinople. It 
18 now in the hands of ;he Turks, being won by 
Mahomet H. A.D. 1453. They call it Hamboul- 

Blanc fi-om the French blanc, nvhite^ So Virgil calls the 
moon, Candida luna^ the white moon. 

Blandt Soft, mild, gentle. J. 

Bfaxe, To publifh, to make known, J. 

Blithe^ Gay, airy. J. 

Boccbus^ the realm of, i.e. Mauritania, the fartheil part 
of Africa to the South. 

Boh^ An ancient word for arrow. 

Boh, To blurt out, to let fly without thinkings y* 

Boreas 9 The Noxth^wiIx3• 

Born, Gay, merry. J. 

B"Jky, Woody. 

B'/pboruSj Gr. The pajfage of an ox. A narrow paflage 
into the Euxine Sea by Conftantinople, through which 
Jafon pafled with much difficulty and danger 

Brand, P. L. 15. 643 A fword. Brando in Italian too 
figni/ies a fword. The reafon'of this denomination 
ieems to be derived from hence ; becanfe men fought 
with flakes and lire-brands before arms, were in- 
vented. 

Bourn, A bound, a limit. 

Br/areos or Briareus. The fon of Titan, one of the 
giants. He was called by men i^gcon, and among 
the Gods, Bnareus. Poets feign that he had an 
hundred hands, and fifty heads. Hence Viral calls 
hini ..^/,^^„^, Br^are^.,^ ^„. vh 187. ^ 

And Bnareus-with all his hundred hands. 
ifrtgaa, A divifion of ff%Tn^^ .. 1. j ^ «v 

Brij^of^n,, A coat of ^.''n'' * ^^^^ ^"^"°* ^• 
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Brimmid'wa'uiSy Waves that rife to the brim or margin 
of the (hore. 

Brinded^ Streaked, tabby. J. 

Broidtndy Adorned. 

Budge^ StifF, formal. 

Bullion^ Gold or filver in the lamp anwrought, J. 

Bulwark^ I. A fortification or citadel. 2. A fecurity. J^ 

Burgher^ One who has a right to certain privileges in 
this or that place. 

Bufiris^ A molt cruel tyrant in Egypt nearly contem- 
porary with Danans in Greece. He has been fuppo- 
ied by ibme; tho' erroneooilyy to be the iame with 
Pharaoh. Milton has followed that opinion, i. 307. 

Buxom, t^lexible, yielding ; from a Saxon word> to 
bend. 

c. 

CAdmus, The ion of Agcnor, King of the Phcenf- 
ciansy being fent by his father out of Alia into 
Greece to look for his filler Europa, whom Jupiter 
had ftolen away in the ihape of a boUy and not being 
able to find her, he durft not return home, but fbud 
among the Greeks, whom he taught the ufe of let- 
ters, and the way of making brafs. He founded 
Thebes in Bceotia; but afterwards, upon the account 
of Ibme misfortunes, belne obliged, together with 
his wife Hermione, to quit it, they came into lUyria, 
where they were both changed into ferpents for ha- 
ving flain one iacred to Mars, as we read in the 
fourth book of Ovitts Metamorpbfffes. 

C/fcias, Gr. drawing evil. The North- weft wind. 

Calabria, A country in the uttermoft part of Italy, to», 
wards the Mediterranean. 

Cal<v*dt Brought forth. It is a general word^ and does 
not relate to cows only ; but hinds are fatd to calve 
in, Jobxxxix., 1. and PfaL xxix 3. and fodoes not 1^11 
under Dr. Bentley's cenfure of it *' as a metaphor 

•• very 
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^ very heroical dpedally for wild beafts."' Mr. 
Addifon particularly commends this metaphor, and 
the whole defcription of the beafts rifing oat of the 
earth, as worthy of the genius of Milton, and the 
moft ihinine pare in die poem. 

Caiummotu, standeroos, fidfcly reproachful, y. 

Cambalm^ The principal city of Cathay, a province of 
Tartary, the antient feat of the Chains. 

Cambmfcam^ The Story •/ Cambttfcan Uld (U Pemftrofi^ 
i)^.) He means Chaucer and his Squire's ude, 
wherein Cambu&an is King of Sana in Tartary, and 
has two ions* Algarjift and CambaU^ and a daughter 
named Catuui. This Tartar King receives ajprefent 
from the King of Araby and Ind of a wondrous 
borft ofbrafsy that could transport him through the 
air to any place, and a {word of rare quality, and at 
the (ame time his daughter Canace is prefented with 
a virtuous ring and gla/s ; a glais by which (he could 
difcover fecrets and future events; and a rin^ by 
which (he could nnderftand the language of buds. 
This tale was either never finiflied ^ Chaucer, or 
. part of it is loft. But Spenfer has mtroduced it| 
Book 4. Cant. 2. St. 32. 

Camek An animal very common in Arabia, Judea, and 
the neighbouring countries. It wiU continue ten 
days widiottt water. 

Cansam, Apart of Syria, fo called fromChanaan the 
fon of Ham by whom it was firft inhabited ;' the land 
promiied to Abraham and his pofterity, and to which 
he with his whole family went from the country of 
Chaldsa. Gen^ xii. 9. 

Canofy^ covering fpread over the head. Jm 

Cmfari/on^ A fort of cover for ahorie. y. 

Caff HfGoodHoptt The moft fbuthem promontc^ryof 

' Africa, where the Dntch have a good town and fort, 
the capital of their fettlements amongft the Hotten- 
tots, or country of Cafiaria, extending 200 miles 
within land, and producing the moil excellent wine, 

corn 
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com and finits, to be met with any wliere» havine 
great plenty of cattle, veoifon, fifh and poultry, and 
would be a very defirable place, was it not fubjefi to 
ftorms in. fummer and winter, more than any other 
part of the globe. Lat« 34. 15 S. Long. 20. 7. 

Capbtorj The Sons ofCaphtor^ Sam* Agonides, I7I3» 
ff. e. die Philiftines, who were originally of the ifland 
of Caphtor or Crete. The people were called Caph« 
torim, Cheretim, Ceretim, and afterwards Cretians. 
A Colony of thein fetded in Paleftine, and there 
went by the name of Philiftines. 

CapitoUni Jupiter^ So called fiom the.Capitol, histem* 
pleatRome. 

Ca p r ic $rm 9 M'bormd goat^ One of the Twelve Signs of the 
Zodiac. The Tropic of Capricorn is the fun's far- 
theft progrefs (bathwards. 

dr, Achmotofwar. J, 

Caravan^ A troop or body of merchants or pilgrims, 
who meet at certain ttme» and places, to put them- 
ielves in a oondidon of defence from thieves, who 
ride in troops in feveral defert places upon the road. 
- A Caravan is like an army, confiiling ordinarily of 
five or fix hundred camels, and near as many hoHes, 
and fbmedmes more. This makes it the fveft way 
of travelling in Turicy and Periia with the caravan, 
though ind^ it goes flower than in leis company, 
or with a guide alone, as ibme will do*. See Travs/s 
into Ptrfimy in Harris^ Vol. ii. B. 2. C. 2. 

Carhmmcli, A jewel fliining in the dark. 

Carmel, A mountain in judea, northward towards the 
fea. 

Camagi. i. Slaughter, havock. a. Heaps of flefli. 7* 

Carols Afbngofdevodon. J. 

Cmftin or Ca^eiM^ One of the greatefl cities in Perfia, ia 
the province of Agrach, formerly Parthta towards the 
Cafpian Sea, where die Ferfian Monarchs made their 
refidence after thelofs ofTauris, from which it is 
diftant 6; German miles. 

Carfatbian\w9uurir4b09ki(MafitZ^i.) Proteus, who 

' had 
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had a cave at Carpathut, an ifland in tlw Mediter- 
ranean, was a wiz^ard or prophet, wa« lifcemfe Nep- 
tu^e** Ihepherd, and u fuch bore a hoolc See Firg. 
Grcrg. W. 587. 

Ci^Bi, An aatient Moontam in E>ypt. 

Cofpiai Sia, A large colledion of waters in Afia, ha- 
ving Ailracan and Calmuck Tartary on the North, 
Bofliara* and pin of Pei£a on the KaA, another part 
of PerAi on the South, and another Part of Perfia and 
CircaSia on the Weft. It ii a fea paitlcnl^y noted 
for florms and tempeft). 

Ca^a. A fweet Iface mentioiied by Mofea. EtoJ.xxx. 

Ceftalian Spring, A fpring by the grove of Daphne at 
Antioch, of me fame name with that in Greece at ttw 
foot of Pamafliis, and cxtoll'd for its prophetic qna- 
litiei. 

CataphraSt, Men or horles completely armed, from 
sixTiiffaTtni, to goard With atnu. 

Qftaraa, Adiforder in the eye ; which for many ages, 
and till about 30 years ago, wai thought to be a film 
growing over the eye, intercepting or veiling the 
fight, and fo increafing till vifion was totally obSrad- 
ed ; bat the difeafe is in the chryftalUne hamonT, 
|]|ing between the ootmoflcoatof thecye and the pn- 
piLla. The dimnefs which is at the begiinuiig, is 
called a liiSiiJion, and when the £ght is loft, is called 
a Catarad, and cured by cmuiing, which in with t 
needle paffing through the extenul coat, and driving 
down i the lofs of which is Ibmewbat fapplicd by the 
ufc of a large convex glafs. 

Caia'aa, A fall of water from on high j a eafcade. J. 

Catarrh, A deflujcion of a fiiarp ferom from the gUnda 
about the head and throat. 

m Cathay or Catm, a country of Afia, and 

n put of China. 

lamo a« Cedrine^ of or belonging to the 

iing » tlw Celtw, Heb. fair and ftUow j 
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the old Gauls, now the French ; called fo upon the 
account of their yellow hair. 

Cintric and eoncentricy are terms applied to (pheres 
whofe center is the fame with the earth. 

CmtauTy A poetical being, fuppoied to be compounded 
of a man and a horfe; and is one of the con- 
ftellations. 

dnfer^ The pan in which incenfe is burned. J* 

Ceraftesy A (erpent having horns. J. 

Cerbereant Belongings to Cerberus> s. /. mouths as 
wide as thofe of the dog Cerberus ; whom poets 
feign to have three heads, others fifty, fome an hun- 
dred. 

Ceresj The daughter of Saturn and Ops, the Goddefs of 
com and tillage. She had by Jupiter one daughter 
named Proferpine, whom Pluto dole away, and carried 
into hell. Ceres (ought her throughout the whole 
world ; and at laft hearing that (he was carried by 
Pluto into hell, complained of the indignity to Ju- 
piter, and with much entreaty prevailed with him to 
Infier her to live only half the year with Pluto, and 
the other half with the Gods above. 

ChaiybaeM from Chalybes ; who were famous among 
the antients for their iron- works. 

Cham or Ham^ Heb. heat^ Noah's third (on, who in the 
divifion of the world had Africa for his lot, and was 
worfhipped by the Egyptians .under the name of 
Hammon* 

Cbawtpian^ A fiat open country, y, 

CJbaott The mafs of matter fuppofed to be in confufion 
before it was divided by the creation into its proper 
clafies and elements, y* 

CbaraSiTy P. L. 8. 545. Here ufed in its original feofe 
for a mark» a ftamp, a reprefentation. 

Charity^ P. L. 4. 756. Tendernefs, kindnefs, love. 
Charities is ufed in the Latin fignification, and, like 
caritatest comprehends all the relations, all the en- 
dearments of confanguinity and affinity. The theo- 
logical virtue of univerial love. P. L. 3.916. 1 2. 984, 
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Charlemmgn^ or Cbarla the Grtai^ The fon of Pipin 
firil King of France, and afterwards Emperor of the 
Romans. About the year 800 he undertook a war 
aeainft the Saracens in Spain, and as fay the Spanilh 
hiftorians, he and his army were roated* at Fonta- 
rabia ; — diough all the French writers ame» that he 
was viAorious over his enemies, and died in peace. 

CharyhMs, Ibi gulf of perdition ; a dreadful whirlpool 
in the Sicilian (ea, ofmofite to Scylla, a rock fitoated 
in a fmall bay on the Italian coaft, into which bay xkt 
tide runs with a very ftrong current, ib as to dim in 
the ihips that come within the compafs of its ibrce^ 
and either dafhes them againft the rocks, or Iwalbws 
them in the eddies. 

Chemie or Cbpnifif A profe^r of chymiftiy, a phHolbpher 
by fire. Milton calls the fun (Pio^. Loft^ B. iii. 609^ 
the arcb-ckymi/i ; becaufe he prodticeth fb many pre- 
cious vegetables, fruits, metals, minends, out of the 
earth, by the powerful inffuence of his rays darted up- 
on it. 

Chemos, An idol of the Moabites, fuppofed by Jerom 
and other learned men to be the fame with Baal-peor, 
as well as with Priapus, or the idol of turpitude, and 
therefore called by our Poet, TH* ohfunt dread of 
Moab*sfons, 

Cherf one/if A peninfnla. Milton here (Par, Loft, 
Book xi. 392.) alludes to a large trad of land com- 
prehending the vaft peninfula of Ganges between Su- 
matra and Borneo, called by the antients die golden 
Cbirfonefe^ becaufe it abounded with gdd ; now d&e 
promontory' of Malacca, £pom Malacca die chief city 
of it. 

Cherub^ A celefiial fpirit, which in the hierarchy ii 
placed next in brder to the Seraphim. J. 

Chimera^ A fabulous monfler, faid tohave the head of a 
lion, the belly of a goat, and the tail of a ferpent. 

Chinefe of Sericana. Serica is a. region betwixt China to 
the Eafl, and the mount Imaus to the Wefl : and 
what our author fays of the Chineie here, (Par. Loft, 

B.m. 
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B. ill. 439.) he fectns to have borrowed from Heyh'n*s 
Cofmography, p. 387. where it is faid: " Agrce- 
•* able unto the obfervation of modern travellersy the 
" country is fo plain and level, that they have carts 
'* and couches driven with fails as ordinarily as drawn 
•• by horfes in thefe parts." 

Chivalfy^ from the French cbevaUriey flgnifies not only 
knight- hood, but thofe who uie horfes in fight, either 
by riding on them, or by being drawn by them in 
chariots. 

Cboral^ Sung by a choir. J. 

Cbryfolitiy A precious ftonc of a dufky green, with a 
call of yellow. % 

Cimnerian defitt^ Allegro 10. The Cimnerians were a 
people who lived in caves under ground, and never 

iaw the light of the fun. See Homers ^4xJ/' ^^* 4:^ • 
and Tibultui iv. i. 65. 

C/«2?Kr^,Indofure. 

Grce, The daughter of Sol and the Nymph Perfe. She 
was a ibrcerefs, and ikilful in the nature of herbs. 
She poifoned her huib'and the King of the Scythians, 
and being for her cruelty expelled her kingdom, went 
into Italy, and there dwelt m an ille, whither Ulyiles 
was driven with his companions; all of whom, ex- 
cept Ulyiles, (he turned into fwine ; but at laft, upon 
his entreaty, ihe reftored them again to their native 
forms. ^ 

Circlet^ A circle, an orb. J> 

Circumfluous^ Environing with waters, y. 

Cttoflelf A fbrtreis, a caltie. J. 

Citron tableSf Tables made of citron wood were in fuch 
requeft among the Romans, that Pliny calls it men/a^ 
rum infania^ table-madnefs. 

ClaUf A family, race. J. 

Clangs A Ihaipi (hrill noiie. J. 

Clarion, A trumpet, y. 

CUomhrotus, He was called Ambradota, of Ambracia 

a city of Epirus ia Greece: Having read Plato's 

, book. 
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book, of the fours immortality and the happinefs of 
another life, he was fo ravifhed with the account, that 
he leapt from a high wall into the fea, that he might 
immediately enjoy it. This death is celebrated by 
Callimachus in one of his epigrams. 

Oh fun, faid fam'd Cleombrotus, adieu ! 
And from the rock himfelf triumphant threw : , 
Not courting death, by burdening ills oppreft. 
But. reading Plato, his. enlarged bread 
Long*d to partake his foul's immortal reft. 

Dedd. 

Cocytust A river in hell ; derived from the Greek word 
Kuxvu, .iignifying to weep and lament. 

Coeterna/, Equally eternal with another. % 

Cogitation, 3. Meditation. y» 

'Collateral, i. Side to fide. 2. Running parallel, 3.Dif- 
fufed on eithei^iide. J, 

Collegue, A partner in office or employment, y. 

Coll^on, The art of ftriking two bodies together. J, 

CoI/ofuVf Conference, converfation, talk, j, 

Columbuiy A Spaniard, who made the firft difcovery of 
America, about the year 1492. and found the Ame- 
ricans, ds travellers report, girt about with feathers, as 
Adam and Eve were with fig-leaves. 

Comhufiion, Conflagration, burning, confumption by 
fire. 7. 

Cmut, Lat. hudry flar\ A heavenly body in the plane- 
tary region, appearing fuddenly, and again difappear. 
ing. Comets, vulgarly called blazing ftars, are dif. 
tinguiihed from other liars by a long train or tail of 
light always oppofite to the fun. The antient poets 
frequently compare a hero in his fhining armour to a 
comet. Thus yirgil, JEn^ x. 272. 

So the dire comet, with portentous light 

And baleful gleams, glares dreadful in the night. Pitt, 

CommiferQtion, Pity, companion, tendernefs. J. 
Comttknalty^ The common people. J. 

ComfoBy 
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CemfaStf Made up. Stilton makes ufe of this word ia 
his defcription of the ignis fatuus ; which is perfcftly 
philofbphical, and needs no other explication. See 
fiookix. 634. 

Comp€er, Equal, companion, colleague, y. 

Complacence, The caufe of pleafure, joy. y. 

Concave, Hollow, oppofite to convex. J. 

Conclofve, 1 . A private apartment 2. The room in which 

' the cardinals meet ; or the ailembly of cardinals. J, 

Condenfe, Thick, dcnfe. J, 

Cone, A figure round at bottom, and leflening all the 

way, ends in a point. Milton's meafuring of time is 

highly poetical : l^onn had ntght mea/ttr'd nvith her 

Jhadotmy cone, &C. Par, Loft, iv. 776. For the form 

of the fhadow of the earth is exa^ly a cone ; the 

' bafe of which Handing on that iide of the earth where 
the fun is not, and confequemly when k is night 
there. This cone, to thofe who arc on the darkened 
fide of the earth, could it be? fecn, would mount as 

* the fun fell lower, and be at th^utmoft height in the. 

* vault of their heaven when it was midnight. The 
ihadow)' qone had now arifen half way ;• confequefitly, 
fuppofing it to be about the dme when the days and 
nights were of equal length, it mu^ now be abotx^ 
nine o'clock,^ the ufikal time of the angels ietting their 
fentriesi 'W^ it immediately follows. . * •' 

Conf arrant. Involved in a general fire* y* ^' ' ' ' 
Congiohe, To gather into a roubd maft» ta conlblMat^ 

* in a ball, to 'affemble and ^flbciaOe together. P. L. vii. 
• 239. To coalefce- into a round mal^. P. L, vii. 2^2, 

Conglob^dj Coalefced, or affociat^d in a general maft.^ 
Ccji^o, A kingdom ^ ^6 low^r-Ethiopia) on the weftef ql 

^fhore. .'^ ' ' ^ 

C<?;f^r«/»'tf«f, Rejoicing'i(!-pai*tld^ati(Jn. ' y.'' - • <^ 
Ccnmthial, Matrim&niaT,*{)ertstinft^t(>'mafl'iageJ '> ' « 
Confiftory, A foleftiti affdftiblyi -'.f'' «• * _• ' i 
Cvntrite, Bruiied* mifith' wd#h ;i Vom with forrow* 

harraffed with the fenfe of guilt 'j -ponkeiatr ,,yi : 
«' * - .1 Coftfumgcy^ 



C»ttt9macyt Obftinacy, pertrerfenefs. 

Cotrvext Ri^ng in a circular form ; oppofite to concave. 

. Coffuex n rpoken properly of the exterior furface of 
a globe i and conca*ve o^ the interior furface, which is 
hollow. 

Ccra/y A fearplant. Kercher fuppofet large fbrefls of 
it to grow at the bottom of the ieg. 

C^riMorantf A.voracioas bird that preyi on fi(h. 

fornifg. The biglkeil proje^on of a wall or co- 
lumn. 7. 

C0r$i^, Strong or bard like hotn, homy ; x>f the Latin 
ionfiUff homy* 

C$r&futf An inferior crown worn by the nobility, y. 

Cpr/vfivit That which has the quality of wearing any 
thing away. 

C#9//09 The Goddefs of Iropadence» originally a ftram- 
pcty bad midnight ia(;rificet a( Athens. She h therefore 
vcfy properly by oik Author iaid to be dari'-veitd. Her 

. dues or righiU were called Cotyttia, and her prieils 
Bapt0» beauife they who w<(re initiated into her 
]9)^^ief were iprinltled with warm water* See yv- 

C«ifr^«/» Lying down, fqogtting. J. 

ijffimh 6il4s witji long biU^ who at the appioach of 
winter generally fly tp more favourable cUn^ates. 

CrMUf To break, tocmiht to weaken- 

frefyitft IpGWa^gt growing, y. 

Cre/cuMt, P. LvX» 434. Any fiintlitnde of the moon in- 
crafing. The, Turka bear tbe horned moon, the 
creicen^ in theic enfig^ 

Crififf A great Ught kit upon n hcu^a, Ughc-^oofe, or 
watch-tower. 7. 

Cnu, now called Candy^ An iQ^Dd £t|iaiied in tho 
month- of tbe >Cg«an. ^t between Rhodes and Pe** 
loponefus. The length of it is 270 miles, the breadth 
50. In this Jopiter:W«abrQ|]gh| up and buried, ac^ 
-cording tnttienoen* 

Cri/fed, 



Crifped, twifted. 

Crocodile t (from «^o«^ falFron, and ^fiXw, fearing) 
An ampKibious voracious animal, in Hiape refembling 
a lizard, and found in Ei;ypt and the indies. It ia 
covered with very hard firales, which cannot be pier- 
ced except ander the bdly. It runs with great fwift^ 
neis, but does not eaiily turn iti^If. J. 

Cronian/ea^ The northern frozen fea. 

Cro^-wioe^ The hyacinth. ■ 

OWiT, Not brought to perfedion> immature, y, 

Cfyjfallift, Clear as crylbd. 

Crjftallinfpherej The crylbllin heaven, to which the 
Ptolemaics attributed a ibrt of libration or (haking, 
to account for certain irregularities in the motion of 
the ftars. 

Cttfiphon^ A city hear Seleucta, the winter-reftdenco of 
thft Parthian Kings.. 

Cube^ A regular folid body, confiding of fix fquare and 
equal faces or fides, and the angles all right, and 
therefore equal. J. 

Cubit J Is a meafure from the elbow to the finger's endt 
and is reckoned, a foot and a half, or (according' to 
Bifhop Cumberland) 21 inches, 888 decimals* 

Cuiraffiers^ Horfemen armed with cuirafiTes, which co- 
vered the body quite round from the neck to thf 
waift. 

Culminate, To be vertical, to bdin the meri4ian; 

Curfeu^ u e. cvverfirey A bellTo called, that was ordered 
to be rung by Williara the Conqueror in every- town 
and village at eight of the clock, that all perfona 
^Id .hen p« out their luc and candle, an/ go to 

Curiui Dintatus^ A nobte Roman, who would not ftc* 
cept of die lands which the fenate had affigned Um 
for the reward of his vi^ries ; and when the am- 
bafiladors of the Samnites oflered him a large fum, of 
money as he was fitting at the fire and roafling tur- 
nips with his own hands, he nobly refufed to take it ; 

I 2 fiyuigf 



fayu!g, that it was his ambition not to bericfa» 'bat to 
command thofe who were Co. 

Cycladis^ An heap of iilands in the Archipelago*. 

CycUy A circle. 

Cynofure^ The ftar near the North-pole, by which the 
failors fleer, 

Cjrene, A dry, Tandy, barren province of Libya. 

Cythiuc^ s fon^ i. e, JEneaSf The (on of Venus and An- 
chifes : a Trojan Prince, who, after Troy was taken, 
came into Italy, where he married Lavinia, King 
Latinus*s daughter, who had been before efpoufed to 
Turntu King of the Rutilians, and fucceeded Latiuus 
in his king(U>m, 

D. 

4 

DAGON9 An idol of the Philiftines. Some derive 
his name from Daevfif which iigniRes corn, as if 
he was the inventor of it : others from Dag, a fi(h ; 
and he is accordingly reprefented with the upper part 
' of a man, and the lower part of a fi{h. Our author 
* follows the latter opinion, which is that commonly 
received, and has the authority of the learned Sel- 
den. 
JDaliiab, i.e. Dfcftroyer; Samfon^s wife or concubine, 
who proved his ruin, by betraying him to his ene- 
mies; See Judg, xvi. 4; 
Bailiance, Interchange of carefles, a£ls of fbndneis, 

conjugal converfation. y, 
Vamafcoy or Dama/cus, The capital of the South part of 
Syria, lying in a delightful and fertile plain, encom- 
pafTed with mountains, but at fo great a diflance as to 
be fcarcely difcernible, and extremely well watered 
by fmall (beam's. The city is about two miles in 
length, and furrounded with gardens for above 30 
miles; and fcarce any of them but have a fine dear 
ilream running through it, with'cafcades, fountains, 
and other water works ; which, together with tur- 
rets. 
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rets, (leeples, fummer-houfes, frequently peepine; out 
from amongfl the green boughs, add no fmalT ad- 
vantage and beauty to the proipcft. The natives be- 
lieve this to have been the feat of paradife, and have 
a tradition amongfl them,, that Aaam was formed of 
the duil of the fields in the neighbourhood. See 
MaundreVs J-mmey^ &c. p. 1 24. 

Damiata, A port-town in Egypt, on the Eaftem moutli 
of tiie Nile, 5 miles from the fea, and 10; N. oji 
Grand Cairo. It was antiently called Peluflum. 

Dau, ]. e. Judge, one of the twelve tribes. 
J^auaiVf i. e. Danube^ One of the largeil rivers in Eu- 
rope. It having its fource near Furftemburg, near 
the black forefl of Suabia, and taking a North ead 
courfe through that province^ viiits Ulm its capital, 

' and then runs Raft through Bavaria and Auflria, paAes 
by Ratifbon, Paflau, Eus and Vienna; afterwards en- 
tering Hungary, runs South- eaft from Prefburg and 
Buda^ and fb to Belgrade ; afcer which it divides 
Bulgaria from Walaclya and Moldavia, and alfo 
bounds Servia to the North. In its vaft courfe it re- 
ceives 60 rivers, betides 1 20 tinall llreams ; and in th^ 
wars between the Turks and Chriilians, they had 
fleets upon it, and frequent engagements. 

Dank, Damp, humid, moift. J. 

Daphnes gro^e^ A beautiful place near Antioch Ihadcd 
with trees, watered with fprings, and much reforted 
to for pleafure ; receiving its name from Daphne^ a 
beautiful nymph, the daughter of Peneus, a river pf 
Theflaly, beloved and courted by Apollo ; who pur* 
fuing her, fhe was turned into a laurel or bay-tree. 

DoppUd danun^ VAlleg. 44. T1\is w6rd is ufed and ex- 
plained in Sbah/piar, Much Ado about Nothings Adl v» 
Scene 8. 



>and look, the gentle day 



Before the wheels of Phoebus round about 
Dapples the droufy Eaft with ipots of gray, 

I x Darien^ 



Darun, An Ifthmtts in the Weft ladies that joins North 

and South America together, and hinders the ocean, 

as it were with a bar, nrom flowing between them. 
Prt^.'V, The fon of Jcflc, and King of Ifrael, from 

whofe loins Chrift was to proceed. Maiib. xxiu 42. 
DiheiU To conquer, overcome in war ; from the Latin 

dtbellare* 
Debonair^ Elegant, civil, well-bred, gentle, complai- 

fant* 
Decany A province of the hither peninfula of India in 

Afia. 
Def, The river on which the city of Chefter ftands. S/en- 

Jer thus fpeaks of it, St. 59. 

And following Dee, which Britons long ygone 
Did call divine, that doth by Chefter tend. 

jyefendsy' Forbids, prohibits, hinders. Far. Loft, xi. 
86. xii. 207. and Par» Reg. ii. 370. 

Deleuf Diana (who is called Delea» as ihe was born in 
the ifland Deles) the daughter of Jupiter by Latona, 
at the farce birdi with Apollo; who, out of love to' 
challity, avoiding all acquaintance and con(brt with 
men, with a company of nymphs retired into the 
woods, and there exercifed herfelf in the bunting of 
wild beads, carrying about with her abow and a qui- 
ver \ whereupon (he was called the Goddefs of the 
woods, much honoured for her chaility, and had 
many temples dedicated to her, whereof that at 
Ephefus was the mofl renowned. 

Dilineate^ To defer ibc. 

Delly A pit, a valley. 

Delos^ One of the iflands in the Archipelago, faid to 

, have floated about in the Tea. till it became the 

birth-place of Apollo. Callimachus has given a moft 

inchanting defcription of this matter. See his Hymn 

to Deles. , ' 

'^'n^'^K'^'^^' ^^^^^Jl^h whereon was fitoated the city 

V k -' /^'"^"^ ^or the temple and oracle of Apollo; 

Which IS faid to have been llruck dumb at the coming 

or v.nnit (and to this Milton alludes in his poem on 

ChrilUs 



Chrift*s NativityrL. 176.) and pardcularly he alludes 
to the faniDUs ftory of Aagudus Csfar, confulting the 
Pythia or Prieflefs' of Apollo, who fhould rejgn after 
him ? and her anfwering. That an Hebrew boy had 
commanded her to leave that temple, and return to 
hell. See Suidas on Auguflus Csemr. 

Delttge^ A general inundation. 

Democratic, A popular government. 

Dimodocus, Such as the nvije DemodocstSf Iffc, . (See 
Poem 2* at a vacalion-exerci/e.) Alluding to the 
eighth book of the OdyfTey* where Alcinous enter- 
tains Uly/Tes, and the celebrated muHcian and poet 
Deroodocas fings the loves of Mars and Venns» and 
the deftrudtion of Troy» and Uly/Tes and the reft are 
aifedled in the manner there defcribed. 

Demogorgofif A Deity amongfl the antients, whom they 
fuppoied capable of producing the Jtioll wonderful 
efiedlsy and whole name they dreaded to pronounce. 
See Lucan, Pbar» vi. 744. Some fuppofe this name to 
be a corruption of Demiurgus : others imagine him to 
be (b called, as being able to look upon the Gorgou, 
who turned all other fpe^tators to Hone. 

DemoMt'ac, Influenced by the Devil, y. 

Demur, To doubt of. 7. 

Depopulation, The ad of unpeopling, havock, wafle. y. 
' Dtfcant, A fong or tune compored in parts. J, 

Deucalion, The Ton of Prometheus, who married Pyrrha 
thfe daughter of Epimetheus. When he .reigned in 
Theffaly, carre Ihe deluge which drowned all the 
world; only he and his wife got into a little floop, 
which was carried on Moui.t P:irna(rus and there 
ftayed, where the dry land fir ft appeared after the 
inundation was gone. He confulied with the oracle 
of 1 hemis, how mankind might be repaired ? and 
he was anAvcrcJ, By caiHng his great mother's bones 
behind his back ; whereupon he and his wife took 
flonies, and caft them over their fhoulders ; and they 
became men and women. Sec O'vid, Met,u 318, 

I 4 High 



High on the fummit C3f this dubious cliff* 
Deucalion wafting moor'd his little fkiff. 
He with his wife were only left behind ' 
Of perilh'd man; they two were human kind. 
The mountain*nymphs and Themis they adore, 
And from their oracles relief implore. 
The moil upright of mortal men was he. 
The moil fincere and holy woman ihe. 
O righteous Themis, if the powers above 
Bv pray'rs are bent to pity, and to love ; 
If human miieries can move their mind. 
If yet they can forgive, and yet be kind : 
Tell how we may reilore by fecond birth 
Mankind, and people defolated earth« ^Drjden, 

netvoid, Deditttte. 

Diabolic^ Deviliih, partaking of the qualities of the 
DeviL J. 

Diadem^ A tiara ; an enfign of royalty worn by the 
Eailern Monarchs. y. 

VialeSy Language, fpeech. 

Diamond, The moil valuable and hardcft of all gemi ; 
is, when pure, perfedly clear and pellucid as the pureil 
water. The largeil ever known is in the poiTeiTion of 
the Great Mogul, which weighs two hundred and 
feventy nine carats, and is computed to be worth 
ieven hundred and feventy- nine thoufand, two hun- 
dred and forty -four pounds flerling. 

Diapa/otit Concord through all tune^, hx wxo'un. 

Diffident, Not confident, not certaim J» 

Dtffufed, Spread, icattered. 

Dighty DreiTed, adorned. \ 

Dilated^ Widened, or grown wide. 

Dimenfionle/s through hea'v*nly doors ^ Par, Lofi^ B. xi. 17. 
As thefe prayers were of a fpiritual nature, rot as 
matter that has dimenfions, meafure and piopottion, 
they paiTcd through heaven's gates without any ob- 
ilrudlion. 

DingU^ A hollow between hills. 

Diffaif 



D. 

DipfaSi A ferpent whofe bite produces unquenchable 
third. 

Dis or Piuto, Gr. & Lat. rub ; The Son of Saturn and 
Ops brother to Jupiter, and the God of Hell, who 
dole Proferpine from her mother Ceres, and carried 
her into his infernal regions. 

Di/continuQus ivoundy P. L. vi. 329. Said in allufion to 
the old definition of a wound, that it feparates the 
continuity of the parts. 

Df/e/pou/e^ To feparate after faith plighted. J. 

D'/g'Tge^ To difcharge by the mouih. y, 

DiJhe^eU Tofpread die hair diforderly. J. 

Dif aragty To treat with contempt, to mock, to 
flout. J. 

Difpl'dty To difperie with a loud voice ; to vent with 

. violence. 

Dijftpationy The flate of beine; difpeHed. J, 

Di'van^ The council of thcvoriental Princes. J. 

Dt'virtedy Turned afide, perverted. Par, Reg, ii. 349, 

.Divinely f Excellently, in the fupreme degree. 

Doel na^ A city and wood facred to Jupiter, fituated 
near the famous city Delphi. 

7>^, ToputofFdrefs. 

Dole^ The adt of difh'ibution or dealing, a«o w AtXcVf 
to diibibute. 

Dotphirij A fea-fifli, which is obferved to fport on fmooth 
teas in calm weather. Our author calls him (Par^ 
Loft^ vii. 409.) the bended dolphin, not that be really 
is more iathan any other fifh, but only appears crook« 
ed, as he forms an arch by leaping out of the water, 
and inilantly dropping into it iigain with his head 
foremoft. Virgil alludes to their fp(»-dve nature» 
./£"«. V. 509. 

Thus dolphins in the deep each other chafe 
In circles, when they fwim aroUnd the watry race* 

Dryien* 

Domination^ One highly exalted in power; ufed o^ 

angelic beings. J, 
Bcminic, A Spaniani,. the author of the order of Domi. 
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Bican Fnarft. It is cuftomary with ignorant zealots to 
put on dying pcrfons a robe of one of the priefls of this 
order, to carry them fafe through purgatory, 
D^roib-EJ^ or the golden city, I'he capital of Guiana, 
a Goootry in South America, called fo by the Spaniards 
upon the account of its richnefs and extent* 
Dorian lyric odtt^ Such as thofe of Piodary who calls bis 

the Dorian harp. P«r. Rtg. iv. 2^7. 
Dorian tmde^ One of the three principal oMafures of 
antient mafic, and the moft grave and najeftic of 
any, and confe^utiilly beft adapted to the fallen an- 
gels at this conjunfture. Far, Loft^ i. 5 51 • 
Dwic Latult i. e. Greecef Doris being a part of Greece, 
Dotbattf A city in Paleftine. 

Dtmt'Ukf^ (Par. Lofi^ B. i. 21.) Alluding to Gm. 
i. a. ^he Spirit of God moved on the face of the Hva^ 
ten. For the word we tranflate movod Signifies pro- 
perly hroodedy as abiid doth upon her eggs ; and Mil- 
ton fays, like a dove, rather than any other bird, be- 
cauie the defireat of the Holy Ghoft is compared to a 
dove, Luhiii. tz. 
Draffs Any thing thrown away. J, 
Dnar^ Mournful, difmal. J. 
DrikKlii To (hedin fmall drpps. 
Dronesy Were thought to be the bees huftands, and all 
the bees to be female ; which feems to be an idle no- 
tion, againft the courfe and rule of Nature. A mo- 
dern nituralill informs us, that in a hive there is 
commonly one queen and perhaps a thovfCsLnd males, 
' who ave called drones, and near two thoniand work- 
ing bees cf no fex rthat can be diftinguiihed. The 
queen or mother bee is longer than the ret, and will 
produce, ore year with ai^ther, from thirty to forty 
thoufand bees. The dtones, or hufliands of this 
queeos except when they are paying their dpty to 
««r, live idly and luxurioufly upon the fineft honey, 
^t r/^J^'^^'^ exp'cflfcs it, fP^r. Loft, B. iv. 90.) 
She feeds li^rhulban^ drone dejicioofly. , 



£. • 

Vnpfirefiff of Gutta/erena, A dxiotiet in the eye 
arifing from an obftrudlion in the capillary ^veiftels of 
the optick nerve, fometimes, though rarely, curable: 
It makes very little change in the eye to appearance* 

Dryady A nymph of the groves. 

Dulcet, Sweet, luTcious. J, 

Dulcimer, A mafical inftriunent played by fbiking the 
trap wires with little fUcks, J, 

Dun or Don, The river on which Doncader . flaods. 
Milton calls it Gulphy, becaufe it runs in a linju^ deep 
channel^ which is (fays Cambden) the fignifioitioA of 
the Britifh word Dun, 



E. 

EAGLEi A large bird of prey particularly (harp> 
lighted, who builds her ned on high rocks and 
lofty trees. See yoif xxxix. 27, 28. 

Echatanaj The metropolis of Media. The ancient hifto- 
rians fpeak of it as a very large city. 

Eccentric, From the center. ** 

Ec'i/e, Anobfcuration of the heavenly luminaries, dark- 
nefs. 7. . ' 

Ecliptic, A great circle of the fphere fuppofed to be drawn 
through the middle of the zodiack, and making an angle 
with the cquinodial at the points of Aries aijd Libra, of 
23'' 30', which is the fun's greateft declination. 

Eden, mih lo/s of Eden, (Par, Loft, B. i. 4.) He 
means with lofs of Paradife, which was planted in 
Eden ; which word fignifies delight and pleafure"; 
and the country is fuppofed to be the fame that was 
^terwards called, Mefopotamia, particularly by our 
author, in iv. 210, &c. Here ihe whole is put for a 
part, as ibmqtimes part for the whole, by a figure 
^sWedJ^uecdi^cbe* 

Effivetke, That which iflues from fome other principle. 
Egrtfi^ The a^ of going out of any place, departure. J. 
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^OPU A large coujitry in Afirica, weU known in &creJ 

, and profane biftory. * 
Elaborate^ Finiihed with great exadneis. 
Eld^ Old age, old people worn out with years. 
EleaUy A city of the Moabites, fituated near Hefhbon. 
Elepbantt The largeft of all quadrupeds, of whofe fa* 
gacity, faithfulnefs, prudence, and even underftand- 
ing, many furpriiing relations are given. This ani* 
mal feeds on hay, herbs, and all forts of pulfe. He 
is Ibpplied with a trunk, or long, hollow cartilage, 
ivhich ferves him for hands. His teeth are the ivory, 
(o well known in Europe. 

Eli ^ try A cordial of any fort, y, 

EUpjf (Gr. without a voice.) A ferpent that gives no 
notice of its approach by hiifing, rattling, &c. a$ 
others do. It is covered with fcales like a £ih, and 
by fome fo called. 

Elvfs, The plural of Elf; a wandering fpirit, fnppofed 
to be feen in wild places. 

£//, A judge and high pried of Ifrael. He' was a good 
man, but too indulgent to his fons Hophni and Phi- 
nehas, 'wbo nvere fom of Belial^ andknetu ngt the Lord^ 
I Sam» ii. 12. He judged Ifrael forty years, and died 
iuddenly at the age of ninety-three. 

Elyfiatiy Delicioufly foft and foothing. From Elyfium. 

Elyfium^ The place ailigned by the heathens to happy 
fouls; any place exquifitely pleaiant. J, 

Emblem t P. L. iv. 703. In the Greek and Latin fenfe for 
inlaid Hoors of flone or wood, to make figures^ ma- 
thematical or pidural. 

Emhroily To difturb, to confufe, to diftraft. J. 

Emhrioft, The date of any thing yet not fit for produc- 
tion, yet unfinifhed. y. 

£w«rf 4^/, Rifing into view or notice. J. 

Emmet or Anty A very fmall infe£l, famous for her pro- 
vidence, frugality and indufby. See Proiu, vi. 6. 

Empedoclesy The fcholar of Pythagoras^ a philoibpher 
and poet, born at Agrigentum in Sicily : he wrote of 
the nature of things in Greek, as Lucretius did in 

Latin. 
6 
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Latin. He ftealing one night ftom his followers, 
threw himfelf into the flaming ^tna, that being no 
where to be found, he might be efteemed to be a 
god and to be taken up into heaven ; but his iron 
pattens beinc; thrown out by the fury of the burning 
mountain, difcovered hi$ defeated ambition, and ri- 
diculed his folly, Hor. on the Art of Poetry^ 464* 

Then tell of wild Empe^ocles the Itory, 
Who nobly fond of more than mortal glory. 
Fond to be deem*d a god, in madding fit 
Plung'd in cold blood in iEtna's fiery pit. Francis, 

■£mperor. This Emp^ror^ &c. (Par. Reg. iv. oo.) This 
account of the emperor Tiberius retiring from Rome 
to the ifland Caprese, and there enjoying his horrid 
luds in private, and in the mean while committing 
the government to his wicked favourite and minifter, 
SejanuSf together with the charafter of this emperor, 
is perfectly agreeable to the Roman hidories. 

Empiric, It here (P. L. v. 440.) fignifies verfed in ex- 
periments, y. 

Empri/e, Attempt of danger, undertaking of hazard, 
enterprize. 

Empyreal, Forme4 of the element of fire, refined be- 
yond aerial. 

Empyrean, The highefl heaven where the pure element 
of fire is fuppoied to fubfift. J, 

Enna, A fair field in Sicily much celebrated by Ov/V 
and Claudian for its beauty. 

Epicycle, A circle upon another circle. 

'£pidaurus, A city in PeloponefUs, where ^fculapius the 
god of phyfiick was worihipped, and who being fent 
for to Rome in the time of a plague, afTumed the 
form of a fcrpent, and accompanied the embafladors. 
See the flory in On^id Met. 1 5. 

EpiUpfh Any convulfion or convuliive motion of the 
whole body or fome of its parts, with a lofs of 
fenfe. 

Equator f A great circle whofe poles are the poles of the 

^ world J 
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world ; it divides the globe ioto tfiro eqaal ports, the 
northein and ibuthcni hemiiphere. 

EquiH9a «/, The line that encompa^ the world at an 
cqoal diftance from either pole, to which circle, when 
the Aia comes, he makes eqaal dajs and nights all 
over the globe. 

Squivafemff Eqaal in any excellence. 

ErcocOf A fea- port town of Ethiopia on the Red Sea 
near the PeHian ocean, with a fine harbour and a 
very good trade ; it was the utmoft boundary of the 
vaft Abyflinian empire, to the north eail of Africa. 

Erehus^ / . e. DarkneG, hell, or the lowed place lo 
hell. 

Eremite^ Cne who lives in a wilderneis, a hermit. 

Erroneous^ Miftaken, miflead by error. 

E/aUf The foa of I/aac^ a brother of Ja oh^ who fold 
his right of primogeniture, and was iiipplanted of 
his father's bleifing oy Jacobs and to escape the anger 
oiE/au upon that account, Jacob fled to Padan- Aram. 
Gen. XXV. 

Efioligand^ A great tra£l of land in North America, to- 
wards the Ar6lic circle and Hud{bn*s-bay. 

Ethtrialt Celeftial, heavenly. J^ 

Ethtreousy Formed of ether, heavenly. J. 

Ethiop^ Or J bat JIarr*d Etbiof queen (Jl Penfero/o 19.) 
Cafftope^ wife of C/^^^w ^mg of Ethiopia, after hav- 
ing triumphed overall the beauties of her age, daring 
to compare herfelf to the Nereids, rai(ed their indigna- 
tion againft her to fuch a degree, that they fent a pro- 
digious whale into their country ; fo that to appeaft 
them» ihe was commanded by the oracle to expoie 
her daughter Andromeda to be devoured by the mon- 
fler \ but Perfius delivered Andromeda^ and procured 
Cajffiope to be taken into heaven ; for which laft rea- 
fon our author here calls her i^tftarrd Etbiop qneen. 

£fhiop^Line^ 1. e. The equinoctial line; because that vail 
empire lies dire6Uy under the line, and is extjremely 
hot. 

^tfuriap The andent name for Tufcany. 

Euboic 
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EmioU ^Mt So called from Evibea, an ifland in the 
Archipelago. 

E'Vif rigbify caJPd mo/her $f a^i fnankinj. Gen. iii. 20. 
AndAdum called his fwi/e^s name E'vey ^cau/* Jhe was the 
m9ther of mU living. He called h«r before Jjhah^ woman, 
bqcaufe (he was taken out of IJh^ man. Gen. ii. 23. 

Woman b her name, of m^n 
Extracted 

As it is exprefled, viil. 496. But he denominates her 
Eofe^ or Havah, from a Hebrew word which iignifies 
to live, in firm belief that God would make her the 
mother of all mankind and of the promised feed 

^ particularly. B. xi. 159. Our poet had called her £w 
before hy way of antidpation. 

Evince, To prove, to (how. y, 

Euphrafyy The herb eyebright. J, 

Euphrates^ Heb. Fruitful. The fineft river in Afiadck 
Turkey, having its fource from Niphates, a hill in 
Armenia. li% llreams water Mefopotamia, pafs by 
Babylon, and after a vtry long courie, it difcharges 
itfelf into the Periian Sea. It \% righdy called by our 
poet «/</, being mentioned^by the oldeft hidorians in 
the earlieft accounts of time. Gen. ii. 14. And it 
is likewife the bordering flood, being the utmofl 
limit or border eaftward of the promifed land, ac- 
cording to G^». xv. j 8. 

Europe^ One of the Auir parts of the world, and the 
moil confid^rable for people, aits, and arau. 

Eurus^ The caft wind. 

Euroftyme^ See Ophi:n. 

Execration, Curie or imprecation of evil, y^ 

Exercifey i. To pradtife and employ. 2. To vex and 
troable. 

Exkalutionp That which rifes in vapours. ^. 

ExbiJeraie, Tt>'make cheerful, to dieer, to £11 with 
mirth* 

Exorbitant^ Deviating from the courfe appoiBtedor ru^e 
eflabliihed. 7. 



F. 

txpanfiy A body widely extended without inequalities. 

Exfedittf To facilitate, to free from impediment. J. 

Extenuatif To leflen, to degrade, to diminiih in ho- 
nour ; to palliate. 

EyriiSf The place where birds of prey build their nefis 
. and hatch. 

Ezekiei^ A prophet of God, who was favoured with 
many extraoroinary vifions. 

F. 

FJBRfCIUS, A Roman who could not be bribed 
by all the large offers of king Pyrrhm to aid him 
in negotiatino; a Peace with his countrymen : And yet 
he lived ana died fi> poor, that he was buried at 
the public expence, and his daughters fortunes were 
paid out of the treafury. 

Fairy ^ A kind of faibled being fuppofed to appear in a 
diminutive human form, and to dance in the meadows, 
and reward cleanlinefs in houfes ; an elf ; a fay. J^ 

JPallihU^ Liable to error. 

Fanatic^ Enthuiiaftic, fuperHitious. 

FaunuSf The (on of Piciu^ father of Latinus^ and third 
king of the Aborigines ; who having taught the 
people religion and tillage, was accounted the tute- 
lary god of hufbandmen. 

Favonius^ The fame as 2^phyrus, or the weftern wind 
that blows in the fpring. 

Fealty^ Duty due to a fuperior lord. 

Fe/ole, A city in Tufcany, 

Fernfid, Hot, burning* 

Feu Apiecfe. 

FiXt The capital of the empire of the fame name, and 
of Morocco in Africa, iituated on the Cebu, 219 S. 
of Gibraltar, and 246 N. £. of the city of Morocco. 
It is a large and populous place, and the feat of the 
Emperor* 

Tiendf 
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Fiends An enemy, the great enemy of mankind, Satan f 

any infernal being. J* 
Firftlingf The firft produce or ofFspring. 

Flamefiy A prieft, one that officiates in folemn offices. 
Fla-Wt P. L. X. 69^. A fudden gull, a violent blad: 

. from the Greek ^xaa;, to break. 

FUraf The goddefs of flowers. 

F/otjurett A flower, a fmall flower. 

F/u^uate, To move with uncertain and hafty motion, y* 

Fluidy Having parts eaflly feparable. not iolid. 

Fw7, I . Defeat, overthrow. 2. Leaf, gilding. J, 

Fontarabia^ A fmall, genteel, and well-fortified town 
in Bifcay, at the very entrance into Spain,- and 
efteemed the key of the kingdom. 

Francifcan^ An order of monies, ^ called from their 
founder, St. Francis. ' 

Fraternali Brotherly. 

Fraud, Mifchief. Par, Reg. iii. 7 ?. 

Fraudulent, Full of artifice, trickifh, fubtle, deceitful, 
performed by artifice, treacherous. 

Freakt, Freckled, fpotted. 

Frequence, Crowd, concourfe, aflembly. ^, 

Frtt, P. L. vii. 597. That flop of the muficai inflni- 
ment which caufes or regulates the vibrations of the 
Bring. 

Friar, A religious, a brother of fome regular order. 

Friers, P. L. iii. 474. ^i&//^, Carmelites; ^/ari, Domi- 
nicans; grc^, Francifcans. 

Frith, A ftrait of the fea, where the wat^r being con- 
fined, is rough. 

Frontier, The marches, the limit, the utmofl verge pf 

any territory. 
Frantffiiecf, That part of a building or any other body 

that direftly meets the eye. 
Frore, Frozen. 

FrounS, Frizled, crifped, curled. 
Fulgent, Shining, dazling. 

Fugue, {frota/uga, Latin, fight J Is in mufic the coi^- 

refpondency 
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Tefpondency oF parts, anfw^ering one another- in the 
fame notes, either above or below ; therefore exaAly 
or graphically lliled ^refonant^ as (bunding the fame 
notes over again. 
fitfil^ Capable of being melted, liquifiable by heat. 

G. 

• - 

GJB.BL E, Loud talk withoat meaning, y. 
Gabriel^ One of the arch-angels (ent to Ihow Da-* 
mtiihc vifion of the foar moivirchies and the ieventy 
weeks, Dan, vii and ix. and to the virgin Maty to 
reveal the incarnalion of oar Saviour. Zith i. His 
name in the Hebrew figniiies the firengh andftwir ef 
Vnd, Well by our author pofted (Far. L^fi^ iv. C49.) 
as chief of the angelic guards placed about Paraaife. 

CaJre, Tahtpei% GaSn, Ca4iz^ A famous trading dtj^ 
a ieapDrt of Andalufia in Spain. 

Galaxy^ Milky *way^ Being an ai&mblage of little ftars 
in the heaven, /een di&'ndfy with a teldbope* but 
too faint and j«mote to aSk&, the naked eye fingly. 

Galileo t A native of Floreoce, and a Amous aftronomer, . 
who firil nied the telefcope in celeftiat obfervations. 

Gambol, To dance, to (kip, to friflc. y. 

Gafrges, A river of the hither India in Afia, rifing in the 
mountains which divide India from Tartary, and 
^ running from the N.W. totheS. £ about 1 5 86 miles 
through the dominions of the Great Mogal, empties 
itfelf, by means of feveral channels, into the bay of 
Bengal. The natives pay an homage to this river 
as to a gcd, and feveral thoufand pilgrims annually 
reibrt to it, and carry their dying friends from re- 
mote countries to expire on its banks, and as foon 
as they die, throw them into the middle of it. It 
annually overflows its banks, like the Nile^ and ren- 
ders that country very fruitful. 

Gr nvmeJ ^T\d byla'y Thefe were two moft beautiful 
youths, and beloved, the one by yufiur, and the 

other 
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other by Hercnirs. GanjfmeJ was cup-b^O'er to 7^- 
///tfr, and ifj^ias drew water for Heratks ; and there- 
fore both properly mentioned on this occaiion. See 
Par, Reg. ii. 35Z. 

Garifij^ Splendid, gaudy. 

Gaih^ A city of the PhiliiUnes. 

Gaunt let f An iron glove. 

GaTuij A dty of the PhiliiUnes iituated on the feacoail, 
dividing Palefline from Egypt. 

Gehennuy The valley of Hinnon, where they iacrificed 
to Moloch ; and it is likewife called Tophet, from the 
Hebrew tofh^ a dram ; drums and fach like noi ly 
inilruments being made ufe of to drown the cries of 
the miferable children who were there o^red to this 
idol.- It is uied inievcral places in the New Teilsu- 
ment; and by our Saviour himielf made the type of 
hell, becaufe of the continual £re kept up there to 
Moloch y and of the. horrid groans and outcries of iiu- 
man Sacrifices. 

Geniy A jewel, a precioQs ilone of whatever kind. y. 

GetthU, "Oneof antmcovenantednationf onein^o^kaows 
not the tri» God. ^. 

GcryoH'Sovsy i, e. the Spaniards, h caUed from Gftyon, 
an ancient king of Spain. 

GH^eah or Gibemt, A metrapolitan city of the tribe of 
Benjamin t where Saul was born.. 

Gibraltar t A celebrated town and fortrefs oi Andaluila 
in Spain, now under the donjinion of Great Britain. 
It dies on the ^rait between the Atlantic Ocean and 
the Mediterranean iea, to which it gives its name. 

Glaw^m* Angl nld /:Qth/aying Glaucus Jpe'L (Majk %:^\.) 
Glantus was an exoelleat fifher or diver, and fo was 
feigned to be a fea-god; and Arifiotk writes that in 
Delos he prophefied to the gods. 

GLBous, Spherical, round. 

G.^/cy To flatter^ to wheedle, to infinuate, to fisiwii. 

Goblin^ An evil fpirit, a walking ipirit, a frightful phan- 
tom, a. fairy, an elf. J, 

Golgotta^ /.v. The Blace tf Sknlh, called b upon the 

account 
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account of the (kails and other bones of the cnmiaals 
executed there. The place where our Saviour was 
crucified. 

Gonfaictif Enfign, flandard. 

Gof'gon, A monfter with fnaky hairs, the fight of which 
turned beholders into fU)ne ; any thing ugly or horrid. 

Gor/ftan-i'wifu, /. #. With many intricate turnings and 
windings, like the famous Gordian knot which no 
body could unty, and it was prophefied that whoever 
fhould unty it would become conqueror of the world. 
It being brought to Jlexafufer, he cut it with his 
fword, and fo fulfilled or eluded the prophecy. 

Gourde A plane 

Gracesy P. L. iv« 267. The beaatiful feaibns. 

Grange^ P. L. xvi. 175. A farns generally a farm with 
a houie at a diltance from neighbours. 

<G/0;, White with a mixture of black. Wh/e gray /o^. 
An ufual epithet of mountains, becauie the mow lies 
longer there than in the valleys, and upon fbme of 
their lofty brows all the year long. 

Creed, the ancient Hellas^ and the modem Rumelia, 
lying between 36 and 44 N. Lat. and between 20 
and 26 £. Lon. is 400 miles long from N. to S. or 
from the mountains of Argentum or Scodas to Cape 
Matapan or Caglia in the Morea, and nearly €>f the 
fame breadth from the Gulph of Venice to the Ar- 
chipelago ; generally temperate and fruitful, was an- 
ciently famous for the wit and learning of its inhabi- 
tants, the numerous hero^ it produced, and the il- 
luflrious adUons they performed ; now fubjedt to the 
Turk, who has admitted ignorance and barbarifm 
into thofe admired ieats of learning and elegance. 
Gre^vest Armour for the legs, "^ 

Gris-Amber-fteanCdt Par, Reg, 2. 344. Oris amber, 
or grey amber, is efleemed the beft, and uied in 
perfumes and cordials. This amber was formerly 
made ufe of at all banquets and entertainments, to 
perfume the difhes, wines, &c. Thus Beaumont and 
Fletcher in the Cujiom of the Country, Aft 3. Sc, 2. 

fie 
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The wines be lully, high, and full of fpirity 
^ And amber'd all — — 

Grote/que^ Diftorted of figure, unnatural. 

Grun/elj The lower part of a building. 

Qtyphonsi Fabulous beings, in the upper part like an 

eagle, in the lower refembling a lion, and are (aid to 

guard gold inine»» 
Guerdon^ (French). Prize, reward, recompenfe. 
Guiana^ A large and rich country in South America. 
Gui/i^ Manner, mien, habit. 

Guift A bay, an opening into land, an abyfs, an un« 
• meafurable depth. J. 
Gurge, Whirlpool, gulf. 
Gymnic^ S. A. 1 324. Such zg pra^tife the athletic or 

gymnaftic exerciies. 
■Gyvesy Chains, fetters. ' 

H. 

HAhergeon^ A coat of mail for the neck and ihouU 
ders. 
Habitable 9 P. L. viii..ic7. An adjedive ufed fubiiUn-* 

tively, to which eartn is underftood, like the Greek 

o(x»fM»9}, that inhabited the earth. * 
Hadesy Gr. dark place. It is a word of a vague iigni- 

fication, fometimes uied for hell, as well as fbf the 
' receptacle of (pints departed in a (late of expeda- 

tion, till the day of judgment. Milton has per(bni« 

fied it, and put it in the court of Chaos. 
Hnily A term of (alutation. 

Hainousy Wicked in a high degree, atrocious. < 

Hailelujahy Heb. Prai/e yt tb^ LerJ^ A faored term of 

praife. 
Hamathy A city of Syria. 
Haran, A town of Syria in Shobah^ in the way towards 

the land of Canaan. 
Haropguey To make a fpeech. J, 

Harapbaf 



Harafha, This character b ^€&novL9, (See Sam/in yfgo- 
nipet^ 1079.) but is properly iDtrodiiccd by the poet, 
and not wichout fome fbpndation in* Scripture ^ra- 
fha, or rather Rapba (fays Calmet) was the father of 
the Anakims. The word Rupba may likewife fignify 
fimply a- giant. Of flock remmm^ii at Og^ for Oj^king 
of Bafan was of the race of Bzpbmmt wbofe b«i was 
nine cubits long and four broad, />«Mf. iii. it. or 
Jnaky the father of the Anakims, and the Emms M. 
J)jut. ii. io»lI. A people greai anJ mav^t an^ tail as 
the /Anakims; ivhich af/o njoere aecounted Repbaim or 
Giant Sf as the Ahakitris^ hut the Moabites called' them 
Emims. Kiriatbaim htldy for Gen xiv. 9. Cbedorla- 
omer and tlje kings that nvere mjith Mm /mote the Re^ 
fhaims in /j/htercth Karnaim^ and the Zuzims in Ham, 
-and the Emims in Shaveh Kiriatbaim, or the (^n of 
Kiriathaim. 

Harbinger^ A forerunner, a precurfor. J. 

H^rmonie, Adapted to each other, mufical. y. 

Harnefi, DrefTed, armed, accoutred. Arn//e in Italian 
is a gena'al name for all kinds of habits and oniai- 

' ments. 

Harfy^ The harpies were a kind o£ birds which had the 
faces of women, ^d'.foul, long daws; very filthy 
creatmes. J. 

Tia*uock^ To wafte, tty deftroy. y: 

Heathen ^ Gentile, pagao. 

Hecatompylos, The nan\e fignifies a city with an httD« 
<bed gates ; and fo the capital city of Parthia was 

' celled, as was likewife Thebes in Egypt for the fame 
Teafon. 

BeUefpont^ The entrance of the. ftrait in Romania, in 
European* Turkey, diving Alia from Europe, and ex- 
tendmg from the Archipeke^o to Conflantinople. It 
IS now called DardaneH, and is about two miles over, 
where Xerx^ king of Perfia laid a floating bridge for 
his army, to mardn f^ximAiia to Europe. 

Hemi/phere^ The half of a globe^ when it is foppo&d 

« - ' - to 
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to be cut through ita centre in the plane of one of its 
grcateft circles, y. 

Herald^ An officer whofe bufinefs it is to regiikr gene* 
alogies, adjull iigns armorial, regulate funerals, and 
anciently to carry meAages between princes, and pro- 
claim war and peace. j» 

Vermfiiy Ox Mercury^ Quickfilver, which is very fluids 
volatile, and hard to oe £xed. 

Hirmesy The Greek name of Mercury the fon of Ju^ 
fiier and Naia. He was accounted the god of mer- 
chandize ; the -god of muilc^ dancing» &c. the god 
of thieves for his nimblenefi and clever conveyance. 
He was the condmftor Df travelleri and the difpofer 
of the dead» and likewiie the herald and mcifenger 
of the gods. 

Hermofu A hill in Paleftine. 

He/$hon or Hejhbon^ A city of the Moabites. 

Hefptrian Gardern^ So called of HeJ^rut or Fifper^ b^ 
caufe placed ii^ the Weil under the evening Aai:* 
Thofe famous gardens were the ides about Cape Verd 
in Africa* whofe mod weflern point is ilill called Heil 
perium Cornu ; others will have them the Canaries. 

l^perms. The fbn of Japetus and. brotjier of Atlaa« 
who being an. exil(?» came into Italy, fettlc;d there, 
and called it Hefperia. after hia qwa naoie., ..'I'he 
evening ftar. 

Hierarchy The chief of a facred order. 

i^trardff, A facrpd government, iatik» or fubordinatioo 
of holy beings. 

Hinges^ Frpm thefamr luvgn tfthe ^orU, Par, Reg. iv. 

4,1^ That \% from ch^ four a^-dlnal points, the wonl 
cardkes fignifying both the one and the other.. 

^iffipffiff^ An imaginary creatwe, pan like an horfe^ 
and part like a gryphoiu 

Himun^ A valley S. £. of Jemlalem. ; 

Hifpaban^ The capital of mfia. It Hands in a beau« 
dfiil plain, almckt encompafled with mountains at the 
diflance of two or three leagues. The city is of an 
oval iignrei and near twelve miles in circuit. 



H. 

Hclocauft, An intircbornt offering; clfe generally only 

part of the bead was burnt. 
Homiciife, Man flayer, murderer. 
Horizon^ The line that terminates the vie^. The ho- 

rizdn 18 difiinguiflied into (enfible and real; the 

fenfible horizon is the circular line which limits the 

view ; the real is that which would bound it if it 

could take in the hemifphere. J, 
Hcronaim, A city of the Moabites. 
Horrent, Dreadful. 
Ho/anna, Save I befeech you^ An exclamation of >praiie 

to God. 
Bnftf P. L. To encounter in battle. 
Btiftility$ The pradices of an open enemy, open war, 

oppofition in war. J, 
Ha/i, tOf To float, to drive to and fro on the water 

without fails or rudder. 
Humd, Wet, moift, watery. 
Humiliaticn, Mortification, external expreffion of fin 

and unworthinefs. 
Hutch% CofFer'd. 

H^acifithin Lockst /. e» dark brown or black locks, 
Hyacinthus, A youth of Laconia whom Apollo flew by 

accident as he was playing at quoits, and afterwards 
' changed him into a flower of the fame name. The 

reader may fee in Ovid Met, i c. Fab. 6. 
Hyaline^ Glafly, cryftalline. 
Hyttnay Is a creature fomewhat like a wolf, . anil is faid 

to imitate the human voice fo artfully as to draw 

people to it, and then devour them. 
Hydra, A monfter with many headi, flain by Hercuks, 
Hydrus, The water-fnakc, from f Jit^, water. 
Hymen, The fon of Apolh and Uremiar. The God of 

marriages and nuptial foletrinfties.'* '* 
Hymemanf A marriage- fongl ' ' - ' 
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JjICO By llie fon of T/aac and Rebecca^ who having 
fuppianted his brother E/au of his father's bleffing, 

fled for fear of him to Padan-Aram, and reding him- 

ielf in the field of Luz, dreamed the dream, dn. 

xxviii. 12, 13. to which our aathor refers. Par. 

Lofty iii. 511. 
Jaculaiiovy The aA of throwing miflive weapons. 
Janus^ A king of Italy, celebrated for his wifdom, his 

knowledge of things pad and to come ; therefore 

they painted him with two faces. He was after his 

death made a god, and Kuma built a temple unto him, 

which in time of peace was fhut, and in time of war 

open. 
J^l'pevy A hard ftone of a bright, beautiful green colour, 

Sometimes clouded with white. 
y^ivafty The fourth fon of Japhety and grandfon of 

Noab\ is fuppofed to have fettled in the fouth-wefl 

part of Ada Minor, about Ionia, which contains the 

radical letters of his name.. His defcendents were the 

loniansor Grecians. 
Iday A mountain in the ifland of Crete, where Jupiter 

is faid to have been born. 
Idoly An image worfhiped as God. J, 
Jehonjahy The incommunicable name of the felfexiftent 

Deity. 
Jefusy /. e. Saviour, fo named becaufe he came to feve 

his people from their fins. 
lliumy The city Troy, which after enduring a ten years 

fiege, was at laft betrayed by fraud into the enemies 

hands 
II laudable y Unworthy of praife or commendation. 
lilimitahUy That which cannot be bounded or limited- 
lllyriay A country in Europe, upon the Adriatick Sea, 

bordering on Dalmatia and Panonia, now Sclavonia. 
IlPenferofo^ The thoughtful melancholy man, 
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tmaust A celebrated mountain in Afia ; its name fignifies 
fnowy in the language of the inbabitants» according 
to Plinj, It is the boundary of the eaft to the weflera 
Tartars. 

Imblaze, To blazon, to paint with enfigns armorial. 

Iv.bcdy^ To unite into one body, to coaleice. 

imboftf Concealed, covered. 

Imbrown, To. make brown, to darken, to obicure, to 
cloud. 

Imbrute^ To degrade to brutality. 

Immature Not ripe. 

Immurey To connne within walls, to fhut up. y. 

Impf A fabaltern devil, a puny devil. 

ImfaVdt Indoied, paled in. 

ImpaJJionedf Seized with pafTion. 

Jmpearlf To form in refemblance of pearls. 

Implacable J Not to be pacified. 

Jmfoftor^ One who cheats by a fiftitious chara£ter. 

Impregf/f To fill with any matter or quality. 

Imprejis quaint^ Uncommon witty devices or emblems 
painted on their (hlelds, ufually with a motto. 

InacceJJibUy Not to be reached, not to be approached. J. 

Inbred^ Produced within, hatched or generated within. 

Incarnate^ Cloathed with flefli, embodied in flefh. 

Incubusj The night-mare, which is a kind of torpor or 
ftagnation, which feems to preis the flomach with a 
weight. 

Indented^ Notched, going in and out like a (aw. 

Indian A large country in Afia, divided into two parts ; 
the one within Ganges, where are the kingdoms of 
Decan, Golconda, Malabar; the other without Ganges^ 
where are the kingdoms of Pegu, Siam, and Co* 
chinchin ; and this is called Aurea Cheribnnefus. 

Indorsed, On their hzcksf 'J'ar, Reg. iii. 529. It is cu^- 
eomary with Mil/on to make ufe of words in their 
primary and original meaning, rather than according 
to their common acceptation, ^ 

ludu&ive. Leading, perfuaiive : with to. J. 

Indut^ 
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Jn^ust A noble ikftt in Alia, rithg in the mountains 
which divide Tartary from India, and running ffom 
N. E. to S. W. pafles through Cafimere, Attock, 
Mttitan, Buchor and Tatta, emptying itfelf by feveral 
outlets into the Indian Ocean a little below the city 
' Tatta. It is a fine^ deep, and navigable river for vef- 
fels of any burden, but the mouth of it is fo choaked 
np with iand, that no (hip can enter. Kouli Kan 
made this river the boundary between India and Per- 
iia. And this wa^ the utmoft limits of Alexander % 
conquefts. 

Infuriate^ Enraged, raging. 

ingendtr^ To generate. 

/«^, Within, internall^r^ in the heart. 

Infangulr^d^ Smear'd with gore, fuffus*d with blood, J^ 

InterdiH^ To forbid, to prohibits 

Jnter*uine^ To come between things or persons. 

Interrupt^ To divide, to feparate. 

Intram^dy Put into an extacy. 

ht^tidation, The overflow of waters ^ flood, deluge. 

In^ocate^ To invoke, to implore, to call upon^ t* 
Aray to. 

Jocund^ Gay, merry, airy, lively. J, 

St. ijo/m. The beloved difciple, who being baniflied t© 
the iile of Patmos, was favoured with many extraor- 
dinary revelations. "^ 

Jomotty From Ionia, a country in Afla, peopled by a 
colony from Greece. ^ 

yordan, A fiunous river in Judea, having its (burce in 
Mount Libanus, from whence it runs S. through the 
country for about 152 miles. The ordinary channel 
of this river at preient is not above 20 yards in 
breadth, diichargtng itfelf into the Dead fea. It was 
the utmofl bound of Judea ibuthward. 

Jojbua^ Heb. Savidi/r, The leader of God*s people into 
the Promifed Land. And commentators on the death 
of Aaron in Mount Hor, Numh. xx. 28. remark, that 
neither Miriam, that is, the Prophets j nor Aaron^ 
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that is, the Priefts v but Jojhua^ that is, Jefus Chrift^ 
was able to lead God's people into the Promifed 
Land, to Heaven and everlafting blifs. Humt. 

Jofiah, A good king of Judah, Ant. C. 637. who de- 
stroyed all the idol temples and groves of the idola- 
tors in his kingdom. 

Jo*ue or Jupiter^ The ibvert ign God of the Heathens, 
fon of Jupiter and Ops ; he diove his father cut of 
his kingdom, divided the empire of the world with 
his broSiers, took heaven and earth to himfetf, gave 
the fea to Neptune, and hell to Piuto. 

Joujtf To run in the tilt. 

/n/, A flower fo called from refembling all the colours 
in Iris, or the rainbow. 

Irradiate^ To enlighten efFedually^ to iUumine. 

Jtriguous, Watery, watered. 

l/aacf The fon of Abraham by Sarabt to whofe feed 
the promife was made. 

Jfis^ One of the principal deities of the Egyptians ; by 
whom it is moft probable they meant the moon. 

f/rael^ lich, 7he chief with God, The name given to 
Jacob by the angel at Bethel, and from which his 
pofterity were afterwards called. 

Iterate^ To do over again. 

Jubilant^ Uttering fongs of triumph. 

Jubilee, A publick feftivity. 

Judahf One of the twelve tribes of Ifrael, the largeft 
of them, by which means it came to .pals that the 
whole country and people took cheir name from it, 
the one to be called judea, and the other Jews. 

JiaiOy T he fifter and wife of Jupiter ; by her is meant 
the air, and the congrefs of Jupiter and Juno was 
eHeemed the great caufe of fruitfulne/sl 
liJoryy A hard fubftance of a white colour, formed of 

the teeth or tuiks of the elephant. 
Jupiter, See Jo^e, 
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KENj View, reach of fight. 
Kerchiefs A head-drefs ; from the French couvrn 
chef, ■ 
Kirtle^ A woman's gown. 
Kfar^ The title of Sic emperor of Ruffia. _.^ 
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LAhyrtntb^ A maze^ a place formed with inextri-^ 
cable windings. 

LaerttSy The fon of Acrifius^ and father of XJhffes. 

Lahoty A large beautiful city, and the frontier of the 
Mogul's dominions again ft Perfia. Here that (lately 
walk of fhady trees which runs from Agra, upwards 
of 600 mile's, and fcreens travellers from the icorch'* 
ing heat of the fun, terminates. ^ 

Lair or Layer.^ -An old Saxon word fignifying a bed, 

V AUegro^ The cheerful merry man. 

Lcmuy A long fpear. 

Lo^hndi The moft northerly part of Europe, whofe 
inhabitants lead a wandering life, and are much given 
to witchcraft and magical practices ; and hence it is 
that our poet fpeaks of Lapland witches. 

Lapfe, To fall. 

Ltuhordy The left hand of a (hip when you (land with 
.your face to the head. 

Lars 9 Ho u (hold gods. 

Laura\ Side long, placed or ading in a dire^ion per-' 
pendicular to a horizontal line. J. • 

La^ingy Bathing. 

La<vin:ay The daughter of Latinus^ betrothed to Tumus^ 
but afterwards given to JEmas» 
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Imtretf Ajtree whoie branches were the marks of vk^ 

tory. 
Lanvnsy An open fpace between woods. 
Lazar-hotf/e, A houfe for the reception of the dikzftd, 

an ho/pital. 
Leojt An old word for paftures or corn-fields. 
Libamn^ A mountain in Paleftinc. 
Lee^ A river that divides Middlefex and Eflex. Spen/er 

thus delcribes it, St. 29. 

The wanton Lee that oft doth lofe his way. 

Lee or Leejhore^ Is that on which the wind blows, fo 

that to be under the lee of the fhore is to be under 

the weather- (hore, or under wind. 
Lemnos, An ifland in the Archipelago* 
LefHureSf Night-fpirits. "v 

Lenient^ Afluafive, ibftening, mitigating. 
Leo, The Hon, one of the conftellations. 
Lefbe, A river in hell, whofe name Bgni^es forge ffulftej}, 

which its waters are ikid to have occafioned. , j£nm 

vi. 714. 

To vour dark Oreams the gliding ghofts repair. 
Ana quaff deep draughts of long QbUvion there. 

Leucothea^ Gr. The white goddefs. She is the fame 
with Matuta in Latin, which is the early morning 
tliat uihers in the Aurora rofy with the fua-beanM« 
She is the fame with /;/0, who flying from the rage 
of her hufband Aha^ms^ who was furioufly road* 

• xhrew herfelf into the fea from the top Y>f a rock» 
with her (onMelicetta in her arms; hxxt Neptune 2X 
the interceflion of Ftr^'^i changed them into fea-deities» 
and gave them new names, Leucothea to her, and to 
him Palenum. 0*vid Met, iv. 938. And her fbn 
rules the ftranis^ having the ^command of the ports, 

- and therefore in Latin is called Pertumnus, 

Libbardf A leopard. 

Lihecchioy An Italian word for the lyhlctu ventus^ or the 
fbuth-weft wind. 

Libra, One of the twelv^ conilellations. See B. vi. 
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Lihyaify from Liiya, A large country in Africa, S« W. 

of Egypt. 
Licbasj The meflenger whom Deianira fent with the 

poi^ned robe to Hercuks^ and whom he in his rage 

threw from the mountdn Oeta. 
Umheck, A ftilL 
Limboj An imaginary region bordering on helU in which 

there is neither pleafure nor pain, where the fouls of 

the patriarchs are Aippofed to be detained, and thofe 

good men who died before our Saviour's refur- 

redlion. 
Litnitixryy P. L. iv. 97T. Placed at the bounds as a guard 

or faperintendant ; fet to guard the bounds. 
Lineament t Feature, difcriminating mark m the form. 
Lithey Limber, flexible. 
Locresy Lyontsy Wf. (Par» Reg. ii. 360.) Are names he 

had met with in romances. 
Locuftj A devouring infe£i. 
Longitude, The diftance of any part of the earth to the 

eaft or weft of any place. 
Loquacious^ Full of talk, full of tongue* 
Lore, Le^fon, dodlrine, inftradUon* 
X«r/V, Tranfparent. 
Lucifer^ The morning ftar. 
Luminary, Any body that emits light* 
Lute, A firlnged inftniment of maiick. / 

tuxnriantj Exuberant, fuperfluoufly plenteous. 
Lux, A dty in Syria. 
Lyceum, A gymnafium of the Athenianf, which was the 

ichool olAriftotU, who had been tutor to Alexander 

the Great, and was the founder of the fed of the 

Peripatetics, ib called, avo t» vt^wmrtu, from his 

nuaiking and teaching philofophy. 
LyrCf A harp, a muiical mftnunent. 
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MJCEy An enfign of aathority worn before ma- 
giftrates. 

Machination^ Artifice, contrivaDce, malicious icheme. 

Jiladrigly A paftoral fong. 

Matnides^ Homer, fo called from the name of his fa- 
ther M/eon, An excellent Greek poet ; fo famous, 
that feven of the greatefl cities of Greece contended 
to be the place of his birth. And no wonder oor 
poet fhould deiire to equal him in renown, fince he 
fo much ftttdied) admired, and imitated his writings* 
He was called ffgrner, quafi o fii) o^m^ becanfe he was 

' blind. 

M^eotis^ A vaft lake beyond the Euxine Sea, into which 
the river 7anaii difembogueth itfelf. ^ 

Ma^ilUn^ A Portugaefe, who in the year i c20 firft dif* 
covenod that part of South America which receives 
its name from him, as well as the Streights, or pfl(^ 
fage into the S. Sea from the Atlantick Ocean to the 
Pacifick. 

J^agicf Incantating, necromantick. 

Magnetic, Magnet. 

Magnijic. IIlaSrk>tts, grand. 

Mahanaim^ i e. God's hoft, ib called by Jae$h, b©- 
caufe a glorious apparition of angels there appeared 
to him. 

Maid's /on, i. g. Mercury. See Htrmes, 

MaUiar, coafts of, A large dilhi^ in the Mogul's coun- 
try, lying in the S. W. part of the peninfulaof the 
hither India in Afia ; it belongs to feveral petty 
princes or ftates, but all tributary to the Great Mogul. 
Here arc feveral European colonies, from which pcp- 
per is principally exported. 
Ind'"' ^^^ ™°^^ fouthcrn promontory of the Eaft 

Malad), 



Malady^ A dillemper^ a diibrder of Body, ficknefs. 

Maii^ftf To regard with envy or malice. 

Mamvicn, i. e. Riches, He was efteemed the god of 

riches, and is therefore made a pcrfoa of by our 

poet. 
^anacUy To chain the hands, to (hackle. 
Marajmusy A Greek word, fignifying a kind of con- 

fumption accompanied witli a fever wafting the body 

by^ degrees. :^ 

Manjfh, A bog, a fen, a fwamp, watery ground. 7. 
Maritime^ Bordering on the fea, marine. 
Morocco, A large kingdom in Barbary, fubjedl to th» 

grand emperor. 
Marjhal, To arrange, to rank in order. 
Martyrdom, The death of a martyr, the honour of a 

manyr. 
Mary, The mother of Chrift ; fhc is called the fecond 

E'ue, Par, Lofty V. 587. as Chrift is iforaetimes called 

fecond Adam, 
MofcuUne, Male, manly. J, 
Majk, A revel, a piece of mummery. . 
Majfacre, Butchery, indifcriminate deftru6lion. 
Majjy proof, i. e. Proof againft a great weight. 
Matin, Morning, ufed in the morning. L 

Meaih, Drink. 
Media, A large country in Afu, motmtainoos and cold, 

but fruitful on that tide which lies to the Caipian Sea» 

Its capital is Ecbatana, the modern Tauris. 
Medufa, Was one of the Gorgon monfters, whoTelocka 

were ferpents, fo terrible that they tdrfied beholders 

into ftone. Vlyjf€4, in 'Homer ^ was deiirous of 'feeing 

more of the departed heroes, but 1 was afraid, lay» 

he, Od\f, xi. 633. 

Left Gorgon rifing from th' infernal lakes. 
With horrors arm'd and curls of hifling fnakes, 
Shou'd fix me, ftifFen'd at the monft'rous fight; 
A ftony image in eternal night, Broomf^ * 

^ S Medway^ 
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ISedtuaff A large river that has its rife ki AOowii Toreft 
in SofleXf and E&Qs into the Thames below Chatham. 
The maniaee of the Thames and Medway is admi- 
rably deiciibed by Sft^fer, Fairy ^am, B. ir. Cant 
II. ^ 

Meeiiy Reward. 

Meg^era, One of the furies who is (iippoied to have 
ferpeats on her head inftead of hair, 

Melefigenes^ A name of Homer, fo called becaoie he was 

' foppoied to be bom near Meiej, a river of Ionia, 
that runs near the city Smyrna. See M^oniJis, 

Milibaant from MeUb^a^ A city of Theflatyy fiunoas 
for a, .fi(h called Oftrumy there caught, and ufed in 
dying the nobleft purple. 

MelUflueuif Flowing with honey. 

Melindf A town or Zanguebar in Africa, with a good 
harbour, defended by a citadel on the Indian Ocean, 
74 miles N. of Mombaze, and fubjed to the Por- 
tuguefe. 

ifemttw, PrinaliemnoiCsJIfier^ (IlPenferefi i8.) Mem^ 
pom king of Ethiopia, ion of Titbonus hy Aurora^ re- 
pairing with a great hoft to the relief ci Priam king 
of Troy, was there flain by AclnlUs. 

MernnonioMf from Mtmu9niaf A capital city in Perfia, 
and the refidence of the Perfian monarchs ; called by 
Htrodoiui Mewmonoa^ from Memnon^ who built it and 
reigned there. 

jb^9mphian, from Mmpbhf formerly the capital of Erypt; 
and fo theMemphian chivalry ugnifieatheEgypdaii. 

MtridioMf At the point of noon. J^ 

J4eroe^ An iiland and city of Ethiopia in the river Nile; 
and therefore called, Eair. Rig. iv. 71. Tbo NiUtit 
ij!e. 

Meffittht Heb. Anointed. 
' Mitaliki Partaking of metal, containing metal, confin- 
ing of metal. # 

Meteorj, Any bodies in the air or iky that are pf a flux 
And uaatoiy nature. 



MxicOf The capital of a large coantry bearing the (ame 
name in South America^ fubje£t to the Spaniards. 

I/licbaely Heb. The power of God. One of the arch- 
angels frequently mentioDed in Scriptare for his good 
fervices to the church. Milton appoints him the leader 
of the armies ; as St. John has done. Rev. xi. 7, 8* 

I^ickle^ Much» great; an obfblete word. 

Midnffy The diaphragm. J. 

Mincingj Walking nicely by fhort ftcps. 

Mininij A fmall l^ing, a dwarf. J. . 

Miniftrant^ Attendant, a£Ung at command. 

l/Hnfirelfy^ A company of muiicians. 

J^t/createe/y Formed unnati^rally or illegitimately made, 
as by a blunder of nature. 

Mpahiteu A mighty nation in Arabia Felix, upon the 
eaft iide of the Dead Sea ; moft impious idolators, 
cruel enemies to the feed of Abraham, 

ttoguly The name of the emperors of all India, whoie 
dominions extend from Perfia on the weft, Tartary 
on the north, China on the eaft, and Indian bcean 
oa the fouth. They are the richeft monarchs on the 
earth, and their dominions of the largeft extent. Their 
fubje^b are divided .chiefly into Mahometans and Ido- 
lators. 

MoUt A river that Jiath its rife in Surryy and runs un- 
derground for many miles. Thus Spenfiry St 32. 

And Mole that like a nouJUng mole doth make 
His way ftill under-ground, till Thames he overtake; 

Molochy The god of the Ammonites. This name fi^i- 
fies Kingi and he is fuppofed by /bme to be the fame 
with Saturn^ to whom the heathens facrificed their 
children, and by others the Sun. < It is faid in Scrip-^ 
ture that the children pafled through the fire to 
Moloch I and our author employs the feme expreffion« 
by which we muft underftand, not that the^ always 
burned their children in honour of this idol, but 
ibmetimes made them only leap over the flames, or 
pafi nimUy between two fires, to puHfy them by 
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that luftratioDy and confecrace them to this falfe deity. 

The Rabbios afliire us that the idol Moloch -was of 

brafs, iitttog on a throne of the fame roecal, and 

wearing a royal crown, having the head of a calf,. 

and his arms extended ready to receive the miierable 

yidims which were to be confumed in the flames, 

and therefore 'it b very properly ftilcd his gHm M. 
IAQnbaz.a^ A capital city of Zangucbar in Africa. 
Montatbani A romantic name of a place in Orlanda 

Furiofo. 
Montezutttiy A powerful king of Mexico, vanquifhed by 

Cortez with 900 Spaniards. 
Morebj A piece of ground near Sichem, where Abraham 

firil fettled in Canaan; 
Morris-dance t A dance in which bells are gingled, €xt 

{laves or fwoids claihed, which was learned from the 

Moors, and perhaps brought into England in Ed- 

ivard the third *s time. 
Mo/arc^ Is a kind of. painting in fmali pebbles, cockles^ 

and (hells of fundry colours. 
Mofcoiv, The capital of all Ra^ia, once a popnk)t2S city, 

but fince Peterfbpncgh has iocreafed, Mofcow has 

much declined. 
MoxMmbic^ A fmall city of Zanguebar in Africa. 
Muiciber^ i. i, Fotmder^ The name of Fulcan, who was. 

the fird inventor and exercifer of the founders art. 
'Multiform^ Having various fhapes or appearances. 
]\lummer, A mafker, onc who performs ^olicks in a pes* 

fonated dre(s. 
Muriy, Black, tainted. 
Murre/tf The plague in cattle. 
Mufi, New-wine. 

Myriad, Proverbially any great number. 
Myrrhitiey Made of the m}trhiiie ftone.' 
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NAPTHAt A pare, clear, and thin mineral fluids 
of fi> nnduoos and fiery a nature, that it kindlea 
at approaching the fire or fiin-heams. 

Nurdt An odorous ihnib. 

Nathie/sy Ncverthelcfs. 

Nth9^ A city of the Moabites, afterwards belonging to 
the tribe of lUuben^ 

HeBar^ The imagined drink of the Gods. 

Negusy I*, e. King, fovereign. The empire of Negtts is 
that of Upper Ethiopia, or the land of the Abyfii- 
nians. 

Nepentbti A drug that drires away all pain. See Horner^ 
Odyjf. iv. 219. 

KiptniUs The foR of Saturn and Ops ; the god of the 
fea, and fadier of fountains and rivers ; bearing a 
trident for a fceptre. 

Nereus, The fon of Octanus and Teffys, called by the 
poets Grafide^tu Nertus^ 9U Nereus^ and by our au* 
tho)* heary Kerens y both on account of his age and 
the white froth or foam of the ocean. 

NegheiMgaJi, A fmall bird that iings in the night with 
remarkable mel<5dy. Our author's fondnefs for diis 
bird is very remarkable, exprefling it upon every oc- 
cafion. 

iitJe, A large river in Egypt, fuppofed to have its 
fource in Abyffinia. By its regular overflowings it 
renders Egypt a mod fruitful country. 

Nine'vibi A city fituated on the 'Tigrisj whofe circuit 
was fixty of our miles, built by NismSf and after 
him called Nineveh. A capital city of the Afiyrian 
empire, which the poet ftiles golden monarciy, pro- 
bably in allufion to the golden head of the image m 
'Nebuchadnezzar^ dream of the four empires ; and 
~ Jeat of Salmanajfer^ who in the reign ot Hezeh'ah^ 
king of Judah, carried the ten tribts captive into 
Ailyria 721 years before Chrift, fo that it might 
now be properly called a W cafiivitu See Par^ 
Rig. lu. 275« 

KifbiUiSp. 
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Niphaies9 A mountsun in the borders of Anneoiay not 
hi from the fpring of Tigris, as Xfftophom affirms 
upon his own Knowledge. The poet lands SatoM 
here* (Par. Lo/f, iii. 742 ) becaiue it borders on 
Mefopotamta, in which country the moft jndicioos 
defcribers of Paradi/e place it. 

N/fiioMt of Ni/af An ifiand incompafied with the river 
Triton. 

Ni/rocb^ A God of the Adrians, in whoie temple at 
Nineveh Sennacherib was killed b^ his two fons. 

. 2 Kings xix. 37. and ffaah xxxvii. 37. It is not 
known who this god Nifroch was ; the Seventy call 
him Mefiracb in KingSy and Na/aracb in Ifaiah. yo/e* 
phu$ calls him Uarajkes, He mud have been a prin- 
dpal idol, being worlhipped by fo great a prince, 
and at the capital city Nineveh ; which may jaifify 
Mtlton in calling him (Pau Loftf vi. 447. ) offrind* 
polities the prime. 

Nijff&is. A city built on the Tigris, called alio Anti- 
ochia. ' 

Ntcent, Hurtful, mifchtevous. 

NorumbegUt A province of the northern America. 

ffornAusy^ A northern kingdom in Europe, cold andbar- 

. ren. They have however an excellent fiihery, and 
in exchange for their ii(h have all the other necef- 
faries of fife. They grow alio excellent oaks and 
firs. 

Kotus^ The fouth wind. 

Nismberdf P. L. viii. 19. Numerous. 

o. 

OB or Oj^, A great river of Muicovy, near die 
northern pole. 
Oblique^ Not diredl, not perpendicular, not parallel* 
Obiivton, Forgetfulnefs, 
Obloquy^ Ceniorious (beech, flander. 7, 
Obtu/e, Not quick, dull, ftupid. 

Od^riferws^ 
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Odori/eroMs, Giving fcent, fragrant, perfumed. 

OccbaUa^ A city in Boeotia. 

Oeia, A mountain in the borders of Thefialv. 

Ofympiojf games f Games inftituted by HerctJest and ce- 
Idmited near the city Olympia in Peloponnefus, in 
honour of yupiter. Olympus ^ his father. They re- 
turned every fifth year, and were fixed upon by the 
Greeks as their epochs or dates of time. 

Olympus^ A mountain in Theifaly, celebrated for the 
feat of the mufesy who were therefore called Qlym* 
piades. 

Omsiifick^ All-creating. 

Oofit Slime« mud. ^ 

Ou/i^ A river which has its rife in Yorklhire* and Ma 
into the Hum)>er. 

Opacet/s, Darky not traniparent. 

Opa/f A ftone of diverfe colours, partaking of die car- 
buncle's faint fire, the amethift's bright purple, and 
the emerald's cheering green. 

Opaque^ Not tranfparent. 

OpbioHf Our author is endeavouring to (how, that there 
was feme tradition among the heathens of the great 
power that Satan had obtained over mankind. And 
this he proves by what he relates of Ofhhn and Bury- 
mami, Opbion with Eurynamif he fays, hadfirft the ruk 
rfhigh Olympus^ andnsun diinjtn thence by Saturn and 
OpSf or Rhea, ere yet their Jin DiSaan Je^e *was horn^ 
fe oQled from Dide, a mountain of Crete, where he 
was educated. Now Ophieuy according to the Greek 
etymology, fignifies ^/erp*nt\ and therefore Miltom 
conceives that by Ophion the eld Jerpent might be 
intended* the ferpent *whom they called Ophion, And 
Eurynome fignifying ivide rulings he fays, but (ays 
doubtfully, that fie might he luide-incroaching E<ve 
perhaps, as the epithet wide-incroaching belongs pro- 
perly to E've, 

Ophir, A kingdom and city on the Indian Sea, whence 
Solomon brought gold. 

Opbiu€ut or Angmttmtut or, as it is commonly call'd. 

Serpen* 
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SerpentstiuSf A coi^Uation wlioie fengdi reaches 

about forty degrees. 
Ophiufa^ A fmairifland in the Mediterranean^ ib called 

by the Greeks, and by the Latins Colubraria. The 

inhabitants quitted it for fear of being devoured by 

ferpents* 
O/f, The daughter of Calus and Vefta^ the wife and 

filler of Saturn. By her was meant the earth. 
Optickj relating to the (cience of vifion. y, 
drhiiulatf SphericaL 
Ore^ A large kind of fea-fifli. 
Onust The name of ?/«/». 
Oread^ A nymph of the mountains. 
Oriby A mountain in Judea, on which the law was 

given. Exod. xx. 1 9. 
Orgietj Mad rites of Bafchus, frantick revels. 
Orient^ The Eaft, the part where the fun firil appears ; 

bright, ihining. 
Orifice^ Any opening or perforation. 
Oriofiy Is a conflellation reprefented in the figure of aa 

armed man, fuppoied to be attended with flormy 

weather, AJfurgem JluBu nimbo/us Orion. Virg. jEh» 

»• 539* 
Orifottj A prayer, a fqpplication. 

Ormtts, An ifland at the entrance of the Perfian Galph, 
in pofleflion of the Portogoefe, and is the marc for 
the diamonds brought from India. 

Orontesj Airiver in Greece celebrated for its prophetfek 
virtues. • 

Orphecian, from Orpheus, The fbn of CaUiope % he was 
io fkilful in playing on the harp, that he would make 
woods and mountains to follow him, day the current 
of rivers, and tame wild beafb. He defcended into 
hell to bring his wife Euridia from thence, and io 
charmed Fluto and Proferpine with his mdkk, that 
they gave him his wife back again, but upon a con- 
dition which he not obftrving, loft her entirely. He 
compofed many hymns which are fUll extant, and 
wrote of the creation out of chaos. Orphms was is»- 
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fplred by his mother Calliope only ; Milfon by the 
heavenly mule; therefore he boafts, B. iii. 17. he 
** fung with other notes than that of Orpheusy* tho* 
their fubjedts were the fame. 

Ofirisy One of the principal Egyptian idols, by whom 
it is moft probable they meant the Sun. 

Ontsy The (on ofO/t'ts and //fj, frequently confounded 
with Jpol/o, Thefe and the other gods of the Egyp- 
tians were woHhipped mmonjirous^ahesy bulls, dogs, 
tsfc. and the rcafbn alledged for this monftrous wor- 
ihip is derived from fabulous tradition, that^whea 
the giants invaded heaven, the gods were fo affright- 
ed, that they fled into Ecypt, and there concealed 
themfelves in the fhapes of^ various animals ; and the 
Egyptians afterwards, out of gratitude, worlhipped 
the creatures, whofe fhapes the gods had aiTumed. 
Ovid Met, V. 319, 6Cf. where there is an account 
of their transformations ; and therefore Milton calls 
them. Par. Loft^ i. 481. 

Their wand'ring gods difguis'd in brutifh forms 
Rather than human ■ . 

Ounce f A linx» a panther. 

O^verweeningy Thinking too highly, thinking with ar-^ 

logance. y, 
Oxust The aacient name of a river in India^ now called 

Amu. 
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PACIFIC^ Peace-making, mild, gentle, appeal^ 
ing. J, 
TaBy P, R. iv. 91 . The technical term for the contrafts 

of forcerers with devils; a bargain, a covenant. 
Padan-ara*f}, The country of Aram, /'. e. Syria. 
Palejiiiie, A country in Afia, containing Id umea, Judea,, 
Samaria, Galilea ; fo called from the Philiftines, who 
inhabited its fea-coaHs. It is in general (fays Dt. 

ShavfJ 
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Siaw) 2, fruitful country, abounding in corn, wine, 
and oil where cultivated; and might fupply the 
neighbouring countries with all thefe, a$ it anciently 
did, were its prefent inhabitants equally induilrioas. 
The parts abouc^ Jerufalem, its once famous capital, 
are the moil mountainous and rocky, but they feed 
numerous herds and flocks, and yield plenty of honey, 
excellent wine and oil, and the valleys large crops of 
corn. 

falmer^ A pilgrim bearing branches of palm from the 
Holy Land, whither he made a vow to go, and is 
therefore called Votarili. Comus, 189.. 

Falm Tree^ \^ a tree that yields a fruit called a date, fiill 
of fweet juice, a great reHorative to dry and ex- 
baufted bodies by augmenting the radical moifture. 
There is pnq kind of it cdled Palma ^gyptiaca^ 
which, from its virtue againft drought, was named 
tt^i>]/o(, quenchine third. 

Pal/ndUf Perceptible by the touch. 

Fa», Jll'j uni'ver/al natitre. Pan is nature, the^^r^x 
are the beautiful (eafons, and the hours are the time 
requifite for the produfUon and perfection of all 
things. Milton only f^s in a m(^ poetical manner 
(as Uonur had done before him in his hymn . to ^« 
foUo) that now all nature was in beauty, and ever 
produced fomething new, without any change for the 
worie. He is likewife the god of the Shepherds. 

Pandemonium f The high capital or place of reception of 
Satan and his peers ; the court of all the dg-vils. 

Pandora^ The woman made )>y FuUan at the command 
of Jupitify to be revenged on Promttbeus for having 
itolen Jo'ves authentic fie, the original ^nd proto« 
type of all earthly fire. She was fo called biecauie 
all the gods had conferred their gifts to make her 
more charming (for (b the wordugnifie&, from flrovf 
all, and lu^o^^ a gift.) She was brought by Hermes, 
(Mercury) but was not received by Prometheus^ the 
nvi/er /on of Japhet^ (as the name imports) but by 
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his brother EpimettnUg the unwi/er/on. She enllced 
his fboliih curiofity to open a box wherein were con- 
tained all manner of evils, which immediately fiew 
out amongil mortals, and hope only was left at the 
bottom of the box. 

Taneasy A city at the foot of a mountain of the fame 
name, part of Mount Libanus, from whence the 
river Jordan has its iburce. 

Fanimy for Pagan> as Rhene for Rhine, or Danaw for 
Danube. 

Panoplyy Compleat armour. 

Patifyf A flower, a kind of violet, 

Pacquin or Peking^ The ancient and royal city of China, 
very laree and populous, being twenty miles in cir- 
cuit, and fuppofed to contain near two millions of 
people. ' 

Paragon, To be equal or to be like ; of irafafjuxtay and 
aymt certamen^ an exadt idea or likeneis of a thing 
able to conteft with the original. 

Paramount^ The chief. 

Parai^mph, A bride-man, one who leads the bride to 
her marriage. 

Parallax^ The didance between the true and apparent 
place viewed from the earth* 

ParUy Conyerfation, talk. 

Parihenopty and Ligaa, Two firens. 

Patriarch, One who governs by paternal nsbt, the fa- 
ther and ruler of a family ; a bilhop luperioar to 
archbilhops. 7« 

Patrimony, An eftate poflefled by inheritance* 

Pa<vi ion, to. To furniih with tents. 

Pear J, Pearls, though efteemed of the number of gemi, 

are but a diftemper in the creature that produces 

them. The fifh in which pearls are mod commonly 

found is the oyfter. The true (hape' of a pearl is a 

perfedl round ; but fome of a confiderable fize are of 

the ihape of a pear. Their colour ought to be a pure, 

clear and brilliant white. J. 

Peccaat^ 
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Peccanff Guilty, criminal. 
Peerage, The body of peers, y. 
PeerUfiy Unequalled, having no peer. 
Pegafitsy The winged horfe generated from the blood 
of Medu/a, When poets foar high they are faid to 
be carried on Pegafcan wing. 

PeloruSf A promontory of Sicily, now Cape di Far, 
about a mile and a half from Italy, whence Firgil, 
angufta a/ede Peiorig JEh. iii. 617. 

Pellet an Conquer or , Par, Re^. ii. 196. Alexander the 
Great, who was born at Pella in Macedonia ; and his 
continence and clemency to Dar/^j's queen and 
daughters and other Peman ladies, whom he took 
captive after the battle of IfTus, are celebrated by 
the hiftorians. 9ee ^int. Curtiusy B. iii. C. 9. And 
this is the more extraordinary, as he was then a young 
conqueror of about 23 years of age, a youths as MU- 
ton exprefles it. 

Pendent, Supported above the ground. 

Pennon, vulgarly fy\t pinion, A wing ; from Penna. 

Pentateuch, The five books of Mo/es. 

Peor, An idol of the Moabites, the fame as Chemos. 

Per/epoUs, The city of Cyrus, if not built by him, yet 
by him made the capital feat of the Pcrfian empire. 

Peru, A large and rich country in S. America belonging 
to the Spaniards ; abounding with mines of gold and 
gems. The inhabitants were formerly idolators, but 
the Spaniards have converted them to Chrlilianity, at 
leaft in appearance. 

Peter, The apoftie, fuppofed by the feomanifts to be 
intrufled with the keys of heaven; which notion 
Milton ridicules. Par, Loft, iii. 484. 

Petrejic, Having the power to change to flone. 

Petzora, The moft north-eaftern province of Mofcovf, 

Phantafm, Vain and airy fubibnce, fomething appearing 
only to imagination. 

Pharaoh, An impious king of Egypt in thre timt of Mo/es, 
who ufed the ifraelites in the moft cruel mannef. 

Pbarpbatt 
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Pharfbary A river of Damafcus, fuppofed by Maundrel 
to De only a branch of the Baraddy. 

Thllifttan^ From the PhiliHiues. 

Phifiiusy A king of Arcadia, a famous blind prophet 
and poet of antiquity ; for the word prophet ibme- 
times comprehends bothj:hara6iefs, as 'vaies doth in 

Latin. 
PhUgethon^ An infernal river, from ^htyvt to barn, and 
therefore rightly defcribed by Milton^ Par, Lofi^ ii. 
580. ' fierce Phlegethon^ wbofe waves of torrent fire 
• inflame with rage ;' as it is i>y Virgil^ jEn. vi. 5 Jo- 

Which Phlfgtihon furrounds, 
Whofe fiery flood the burning empire bounds. 

Dry Jen. 

PbJegra^ A city of Macedonia where the giants fought 
with the god$: 

Pbeeniciansy from Pbeenicia, A province of Syria lying 
along the Levant or eaflern part of the Mediterranean. 
It is narrow from E. to W. but made a confiderable 
figure in hiflory, not only for the number of its ma- 
ritime cities, the -principal of which were Tyre, 
Sidon, and Ptolemais, but alfo for the ingenuity of 
its inhabitants, to whom are attributed the invention 
of letters, navigation, allronomy, merchandifing, and 
many other ufeful difcoveries. They eftablifhed co- 
lonies in many parts of Europe, Aiia, and Africa; 
among which that of the Carthaginean was one of 
the mofl confiderable. 

PbqeniXy A bird very famous among the ancients, but 
generally looked upon by the modems as fabulous. 
The naturalifts (peak of it as fingle, or the only one 
of Its kind. They defcribe it as of a mofl beauti- 
ful plumage. They hold that it lives four or five 
hundred years; that when thus advanced 'in age, 
it builds itfelf a funeral pile of wood and aromatic 
gums, which being kindled by the fun, it is there 
con fumed by the fire, and another Phoenix ari fes out 
of the afhes, anceflor and fucceflbr to himfelf, who 

taking 
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taking up die reliqoes of his funeral pile. Hies with 
them to Egyptian Thebes, to infhrine them there in 
the temple of the Sun, the other birds attending and 
gazing upon him in his flight. 

Thjlaaer^, A bandage on which was infcribed ktait me- 
morable ftntence. 

Pilafter^ A column fometimes infulated, but oftener iet 
within a wall, 4 and only (hewing a fourth or fifth part 
of its thicknefs* J. 

Pilgrim^ A traveller, a wanderer, particularly one who 
travels on a religious account. 

fionar^ One whofe bufinefs it is to level the roads, 
throw ap works, or fink -mines in military ope- 
rations. 

Placable, Willing or poflible to be appealed. 

Planet. Planets are the erratick or wandering fiars, and 
which are not like the fixt liars, always in the fiime 
pofition one to another ; we now number the earth 
among the primary Planet^ becaufe we know it 
moves round the Sun, as Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Ve- 
nus, and Mercury do, and that m a path or circle 
between Mars and Venus ; and the Moon is accounted 
among the Secondary Planets or Satellites x>f the pri- 
mary, fince (he moves round the Earth. J, 

Planet'ftrucky Blafied. 

Platan^ from Plane, A tree (b named from the breadth 
of its leaves, vTixrvf, Greek, broad ; a tree ulcful 
and delight^l for its extraordinary (hade* Firg. 
,Geor. iv. 146. 

Plaie, A famous Athenian philolbpher ; the fcholar of 
Socrates f'znd head of the academick fchool; who 
wrote a book concerning the (bul's imihortality and 
happinefs after this life 

Plebeiapf One of the lower people. 

Pledge^ P.L. ii. 818. A child, as children were fimply 
called by the Latins //gxb//^^, pledges. 

Pleiades, Seven ftacs in the neck of the confiellation 
Taurus, which lifing about the time of the vernal 

equinox^ 
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equinox, axe called by the Latins 'vergili^e. Our poet 
therefore, in faying that the Pleiades danced before 
the Sun at his creation, intimates very plainly, that 
the creation was in the Spring, according to the com- 
mon opinion. Virg, Georg, ii. 338. 

PUftipotent, Invefted with full power. 

PUgbte^i Braided, weaved. Comus, 

Plutonian, From F/uto the god of hell. 

Ptmonay The goddefs of gardens'and fruit-trees ; whom 
Vertunutus fell in love with, at which time Ovid 
makes her appear in all her perfedion of beauty. 
Met, xiv. 6t%%^c> 

Portent^ Weftern. 

PontificaU Bridge- building. 

Pontusy /. /. Pontus Euxinust or the Euxine Sea, now 
the Black Sea above Conflantinople. 

Porous, ' Having fmall fpiracles or pafTages. 

To porty P. L. iv. 980. To carry in form. 

PortcaiiiSf A (brt of machine like a harrow, hung over 
the gates of a city, to be let down to keep out an 
enemy. ' ^ ^ * 

Potentate, Monarch, prince, fovereign.' 

Prandy Dreffed, clad. 

Pri^eminenty Excellent above others. 

Precipitatty To fall headlong. 

Predicameuty A clafs or arrangement of beings or fufa* 
dances ranked according to their natures. 

Predomliumtf Prevalent, fupreme in excellence, afcen- 
dant. 

Prefcripty Direction, precept, model prelcribed. y. 

Principality y A prince, one invefled with (bvercignty. 

ProhojciSy A fnout, the trunk of an elephant. ^ 

ProcinSy Complete preparation, preparation brought to 
the point of afb'on. InprocinSy ready girded, P. L. 
vi. r9. in allufion to the ancients, who jull before 
the battle ufed to gird their garments, dofe to them, 
which on other occafions they wore very loofe. 

Prwm^ Preface, intfodu^on* J. 

ProflutH^ 
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Projluenty Flowing forward. 

Frcgenttor, A forefather, an anceftor in dired line. 

Pfo.ifick^ Fruitful, generative, pregnant, produdive. 

Pro'oguey Preface, introdadion to any performance. J* 

Promontory, Is a high part of dry land firetching itfelf 
into the fea. 

Propitiation^ The atonement, the ofiering by which 
propitioufnefs is attained. 

Projerpina, The daughter of Jupiter and Ceres^ ftolen 
by Pktto and carried into hell. See dres. 

Proteus^ A fea god who could transform himielf into 
various (hapes, till being clofely preifed, he ooold 
return to his own proper form. By this the ancients 
underftood the firft principle of things and the fubjed 
matter of nature ; and our poet very fitly employs 
(Par. Lofty iii. 604.) this metaphor or fimilitude, to 
exprefs the matter which the chymifta make experi- 
ments upon through all its mutations, and which tfaef 
drain through their limbecs or fUUs till it refume ki 
native and original form. 

Prow, The head or forepart of a fliip. 

Protveft, Braved, moil valiant. 

Pufjfantf Powerful, drong, forcible. 

Purfltd^ Flourifhed or wrought with a needle ; from the 
old French Pourfilir, 

Purlieu, Border, indofure. 

Purloin'J, To deal, to take by theft. 

Pygmean, belonging to Pigmy, one of a nation fabled 
to be only three (pans high, and after long wars to 
be deflroyed by cranes. 

Pyramid, in geometry, is a foHd figure, whofe bafe is a 
polygon, and whofe fides are plain triangles, their Se- 
veral points meeting in one. J. ^ 

Pyrrha^ The daughter of Epimctheus^ and wife of Dtu- 
cali'jn. 

Python, A huge ferpent that was faid to be ingendered 

of the flime after the Deucalion deluge, in the Py- 

thean vale near Pythea, a city in Greece. OviJ 
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gives a defcription of this monller. Met, i. 43^. 

——And then (he brought to light 
Thee Python too, the wond'ring world to fright^ 
And the new nations with (b dire a fight. 
So monft'roas was his bulk,' (o large a fpace 
Did his vail body, and long train embrace. 

Drjdefim 

QVadraii, A fquare having four equal aid piraU«l 
fides. 
^^uadraturtt The flate of being fquare, a fquare* 

^aintf Subtly excogitated, fine ipun. y. 

Sluafft To drink in large draughts. 

^aUiyy Nature relatively coxifidered, or property, ac^ 
cident. 

^uarry^ A ftonc mine ; prey. 

^uatimiont The number four. 

^iloa, A city of Zanguebar in Africa. 

Sluinteffence^ An extradl from any thing, containing ail 
its virtues in a fmall quantity. 

'^intius GncinnatuSf was twice invited from the plough 
to be conful and didator of Rome ; and after he had 
fubdued the enemy, when the fenate would have en« 
riched him with publick lands and private contribu- 
tions, he rejected all thefe oilers, and rocired again 
to his cottage and old courfe of life. 

^f^, Aiharpjeft, a taunt, a farcafin* 

^ivir, A cafe for arrows. 7* \ 



R. 

RJBBJ, A capital city of the Ammonites^ £tu« 
ated near the river Amon. x 

JtadiaMCia Sparkling luftr^s glitter* 



R; 

JtainiiWy Iris, the iemi-cirde of varioas'coloars whick 
appears in fliowery weather. 

Jtamatb-Lechif Judges xv. 17. Hi caft away the ja*w^ 
hem out of lis bakd^ and called that place Ramatb^ 
Lechff i; e. the Itfting up of the ja'w-hone^ or cafting 
away of the jam) hene^ as it is render'd ia the mar- 
gin of our Bibles. Samf, Agoniftes^ 145. 

Ramielf One that exalts bitnfelf againft (Jod^ a fallen 
angel. 

Rampant^ Leaping, fpringing* 

Rampart^ The platform of tlie wall behind the parapet. 

Raphael, The an^el whom God fent to warn Jdam of 
his danger, and whom Milton fHles the Jociah/eypiritf 
{Par. Loft, V. 221 ) becauiethis angel, in the book 
of Tehit, travels with Tobias, into Media and back 
again, and inftrudls him how to marry Sara the 
daughter of Raguel, and by what means he might 
drive away the wicked fpirit who had deftroyed her 
former feven hulbands, before they had knowlege of 
her. So fociable a fpirit is very properly fent to con- 
verie with Adam upon . this occafion. RaphaeVs de- 
parture from before the throne, and his flight thro* 
the quires of angels, is finely imagined. 

Rathe^ Early, coming before the time. 

Realty, Loyalty. 

Rebec, A three-ftringed fiddle. 

Rebuff, To beat back, to oppofe with fudden violence. 

Reeky To reckon or make account of. 

Recreant, Apoftate, falfe, 

Re4 Sea, The name of a famous ilreight feparating Afia 
from Africa. The Arabians call it the Sea of Suph. 

Redundant^ Superabund^Uit, exuberant, fuperfluous. 

Reflux, Backward courfe of water. J. 

Refulgent, Bright, fhining, glittering, ijplendid* 

Rigal, Royal, kingly. 

Regenerate, Born anew by grace to z Ch^ift^n life, 

Regulust A lioble Roman, who after performing many 
great exploits, was taken prifoner by the Carthagi- 
Bians, and fent with the emba^adors to Rome to treat 

of 
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of peace, upon oath to return to Carthage if n« 
peace or exchange of prifoners ihould be agr^d upo^ : 
but Regulus was the iirfl to diiTuade a jieace, and 
chofe to leave his country, family, and friends, ra- 
ther than foffer ^he fenate to conclude adifhonourable 
treaty. 

Rtlax^ To open, to loofe. J. 

Btliques, Remains. 

Relu&ant^ Unwilling, adUng with repugnance. 

Remark^ Diftinguifli, point out. Sam, Agon. i. 309. 

Replete^ Full, completely filled. 

Rtptilj An animal that creeps upon many feet. 

Repute i Edablifhed opinion. 

Re/entf To take ill, to confide as an injury or afiront. 

Rejhiraticfi, Relief from toil. 

Rejplindent, firieht, fhinlng, having a beautiful lulire. 

Retinue, A number attending upon a pcrfbn. 

Retribution^ Repayment, return accommodated to the 
action. 

Retrograde, To go backward. 

Rbea, The wife of Saturn and mother of Jufiter. 

Rhene, for Rhine, A celebrated river of Germany. 

Rbeum, A thin watery matter oozing through the glands^ 

. chiefly about the mouth. 

Rhodope, A mountain in Thrace. 

Rhomb, A parallellogram or quadrangular figure, having 
its four fides equal, and confiding of parallel lines, 
with two oppofite angles acute and two obtufe. 

Rife, Prevalent, abounding. 

Rimm^f A god of the Syrians, but it is not certain 
what he was, or why to called, 

Rofeaty Rofy, full of rofes. 

Rufrf, Any thing red. 

Ruining, Ealling headlong or violently frem a higher 
to a lower place. Far. Lofi, vi. 868. 

Ruffian, from Ruffian An extenfive empire including 
great part of the continent of Europe and Afia. Ic 
is upwards of 5000 miles in length from Et to W. 
and 2567 in breadth from N. to S. Th^ govern- 
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nent is entirely arbitnuy, an'd the reCgion that of 
' the Greek church. 
Ittitbf Pity, mercyi tendemefi^ ibrrow fbrthe mifery of 
another, y. 

s. 

SABIANi from Saba^ a city and country of Arabia 
Felix, Jraby the hlefi^ the moft famous for frank- 
incenfe. 

tahh-'vefied, /• t. Clothed in fable furs ; a falU Is a 
creature whole ikin is of the greater price the blacker 
it is. 

Zahrina. Loerine king of the Britons married Guendohn^ 
the daughter of Corineus duke of Comwal ; but in 
lecret, for fear of Corineus, he loved Efirildisy a fair 
captive whom he had taken in a battle with Uumber 
king of the Huns, and had by her a daughter equally 
fair, wKofe name was Sabra, But when once his fear 
was off, by the death of Corineus^ not content with 
iecret enjoyment, divorcing GuindoUn^ he makes 
Efirildis now his queen. Gueudolen all in a rage de- 
parts into Comwal ; and gathering an army of her 
father*s friends and fubjedls, gives battle to her hnf- 
band by the river Stnre; wherein Z^mv/, (hot^with 
an arrow, ends his life. But not fo ends the fiiry of 
Gugndohfit for Eftrildis and her daughter Sabra ihe 
throws into a river ; and to leave a monument of re- 
venge, prodaimsthattheftream be thenceforth called 
after the daughter's nanie ; which by length of time 
\ is changed now into Sabiina or Severn. ' 

Zadly^ Serioufly, foberly. Majkf 509. 

i^marcbandy The chief city of Zagathaian Tartary, 
near the river Oxus; ^tmerfibrgne^ the birth-place 
and chief pVice of refidence of TanarloHe. 

Samid^ from Sam^eda, A province in the nortb-caft of 
i/Lvtkovy, npoA the Ffoaien Sea. 

S4$m, 
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SamoSf A large Ifland in the Archipe lago, inhabited by 
Greek Chriftians. It was fappofed to be the birth- 
place of yuntf Samia the fibyl» Pythagoras and Poly^ 
cratis* There dill remain many fbitely ruins, par- 
ticularly of Jutto^ temple, the protedrefs of this 

• ifland. 

Sam/on^ The Ton of Mansah. A judge of ffrael ; a 
man of prodigious flrength ; betrayed by his wife 
into the hands of the Philiftines his enemies, a greac 
number of the chief of whom he deflcoyed, by pulling 
the temple on their and his own head when they werp 
aflembled to celebrate the rites of their God Dagon. 

SanSuary^ A place of protection, a facred afylaiq^ 

Sanguine^ Red, having the colour of blopd« 

Sapbirti A precious done of a blue colour. 

SafUnci, Wifdom, fagenefs, knowledge, y. 

Sarra, of Sar^ the grain of Sarra or the dye of Tyre^ 
named Sarra : The Phcenidan name of a fijh there 
taken, whofe blood made the purple colour. 

SaioKg Heb. Enemyt fo called by way of eminence, as 
being the chief enemy of God and man. The prince 

^ of hell. 
^Satiatey To fatisfy. 

Saturtty The fon x>f Heaven and Earth; the oldeft of 
all the heathen gods. He is called in Greek KpoMf» 
the God of time. He was expelled his kingdom by 
his ion Jufiter ; upon which he fled into Italy, and 
toueht the inhabitants hulbandry and the ufe of the 
Scythe. 

Sawst Sayings, fentences, proverbs. 

Scapfy A looie adl of vice or lewdnefs, P. R, ii. 189* 

Scaibe, To damage, hurt, wafte and deftroy. 

Scuntialy Producmg (cience. 

ScipiOf Fabled to be the fon oi Jupiter CapitoUnef fujp* 
pofed to cohabit with his mother under the form of a 
lerjpent. He was the conqueror of Carthage, from 
which conqueft he had the name of Africanus given 
him. He is efteemed the greateft warrior Rome ever 
produced, 

i* J ScvrpiW'- 
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Scorpion, One of the figns of the Zodiac ; a iea-fifh, 

Stramul, Grating to the iband. 

ScuiU A ihoal or vaft maltitode of fiih, P. L. vil. 402. 

^cyila. See Cbatyb^iis. 

Si^iintiy Difdained, an imitation of the Italian Sdegnare, 

Stai or Sta-£alf^ Which is obfiirved to iport on finooth 
feas in calm weather. 

Secular, Not fpiritaal, relating to afiairs of this world. 

Sedentary^ Torpid, inadtive, Huggiih, motionlefj. 

SeJge^ A growth of narrow flags. 

Seir^ A h.'ghrinonntain in Palefline. 

Seieucia, A city built near the river Tygris by Stkucus 
Nicatdry one of Alexander^ ^ captains, and A> called 
to difHngoifh it from others of the fame name. 

Sene/fbaly /. e, A fervant of a family, and the name was 
applied by way of eminence to the principal fervant, 
who had in great houfes the care of feads or domeitic 

' ceremonies. 

Sefiir or Shener^ Is the fame as Mount Hermon, men- 
tioned as the eaftem border of the Holy Land, Par. 
Lofty xii. 141. as appears from Deut. iii. 9. Which 
Hermon the Sidonians call Sirion> and the Ammonites 
Shenir. And a more exad account of the hoandaries 
of the Promifed Land we fhall hardly £nd in any 
profe author than oar poet has given us in verfe. 

Sinnaer or Shinar, For they are both the fame name of 
this province of Babylonia. But Mil/on follows the 
Vulgate, as he frequently does in the name of places. 

Sercpbif/tj Angels of one of the heavenly orders. 

Serapisy The fame witk Afh^ the God of the Egyp- 
tians. 

Sirbenian Bog, Serbonis was a lake 200 fbrlongs in 
length and 1000 in compafs, between the antient 
mountain of Cafius and the city Dami^ta. It was 
farrounded on all fides by hills' of loofe fand, which 
carried into the water by high winds, fo thickened 
the lake as not to be diftingoifhed from part of the 
continent, where whole armies have been fwallowed 
up. Read Herodotus^ B. iii, and Luc. Phau viii. C59. 
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Serif Dry,, withered, no longer green. 

Sirtnoiley Muikk or fongs with which ladies are enters 
tained by their lovers in the night. 

Serecanay from Strica^ A region betwixt China to the 
eafl and Mount Imaus to the weft. The plains of 
Sericana are in a manner a fea of land, the country 
being fo fmooth and level, that carriages were driven 
(as travellers report) with fails and wind. 

Sextile'y Is a pofition or afpe£t of two planets when 60 
degrees diftast, or at the diftance of two iigns fxooi 
one another. 

Shiiftt fubf, Brightnefs, fplendoon 

— ailj. Bright, glittering, fhowy. 
Sboal, 1 o be Siallow, to grow fhallow. 

Sibmah, A city jtf the valley of Moab, about thirty 
miles from Jerufalem eaftward. A place famous for 
Vineyards, as appears from Jer, xlviih 32. O 'vine 
ef Sibmabf I woill nxteep-fir thee, 

Sieiem^ An ancient city in Paleftine. 

Sidoniany from Sidony A city belonging to the Syrians. 

Serraliena, or Lion Mountains, A range of mountains fo 
called becaufe of the perpetual Horms there roaring 

- like a lion. Thefe are to the foath-weft of Africa, 
within a few leagues of Cape Verd, the weftern 
point. 

Serrjj To prefs dofe, to drive hard together, to link 
and clafp together ; from the Friench Serrer, to lock 
and (hut clofe. 

Sewers^ An officer who ierves at a feaft ; from ajioir^ 
to fet down ; for thofe officers fet the diflies on the 
table : in old French qffeows. 

Silaa*s Brooif Siloa was a fmall river that flowed near 
the Temple at Jerufalem. ' It is mentioned it I/aiab 
viii. 6. So that in cSe6t our poet (Par^ Loft i. 1 1 .) 
invokes the heavenly mufe that infpired Dawid and 
the Prophets on Mount Sion, and at Jenifalem, as well 
as Af^/ on Mount Sinai. 

finjfierf Bciiig on |he left hand ; ItHt, tfot right. 

L.4 , • SinusuSf 
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Sinu9USf Bending in and out. 

Si$mf A liigh moantain in PalcAine, on part of which 
Jerofid^m was fituated. 

Siro€€9t Fentus Syrtts, The fouth-eaft wind. 

Socrates^ An Athenian philofopher, whom Milton here 
doei not fcruple, (iaya Mr. Tbyer) with Erajmus^ to 
place in the foremoil rank of Saints ; an opinion 
more amiable at ItzSt^ and agreeable to that 
ipirit of love that breathes in the Gofpel, than the 
itvttt orthodoxy of thofe rigid textuaries, who 
are unwilling to allow ialvation to the moral virtues of 
a Heathen. See Par, Rig, iii. 96. 

SmoyUering^ Burning and fmoakine without vent. y. 

SoJoM, An ancient and capital city m Paleftine, deflroyed 
bjr God with fire and brimftone for the deteftable 
crimes of its inhabitants. 

Saffala^ A kingdom and city on the eaftem Indian Sea, 
miilaken by Purchas and others for Ophir, whence 
SoJomon brought gold. 

Stlacif To take comfort. , 

SoUan^ for Sultan^ The emperor of the Turks* 

So'lum'tTt The fon of Daifid and king of Ifrael. He 
was remarkable for his great wifdom and oniverial 
knowledge : but being f^uced by his concubines, he 
left the worihip of the true God, and built temples 
to the idols of the Headiens. 

Solftitial^ Belonging to the Solftice, / • r. the point be- 
yond which the fun does not go ; the tropica] pcnnr, 
the point at which the day is fongeft in Summer and 
ihorteft in Winter. 

^ootheft^ True(l, faithfiiJleft. 

Sofhif 'file emperor of Perfia. , Milion calls him the 
BaQrian Sopbi^ from Baftria, one of the greateftand 
richeft provinces of Periia. 

Sonere/sf A female magician, an enchantrefs. • 

Sordf Turff, grafly ground. 

Sfarjam Tnvinns^ i. e» Caflor and P$liuXt the ibns of 
Tjmiarusj king of Sparta ; the fign Gemini. 

SiarXk^ To liTuc in fparks, 

Sfajm, 
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^pojm^ Convu1fion» violent and invduntary contraAionS 

ifeculatioHf A walking on a tower or high place» thence 
a difcovery. P, L» xii, 589, 

Specular Mounts (Par. Reg, B. ir. 256.) /. f. Mount of 
ipeculation. 

Sp€u/aly Marriage, nuptials* 

Statiftsy Statefmen. 

StoOf Was the School of ZmOf whofe difciples, from the 
name of the place, were called Stoics ; and this floa 
or portico lieing adorned with variety of paintings^ 
was called in Greek ^rotjuxtiy or various, and by MHum^ 
very properly, xYit faimted ko^. Par, Reg,iv, 253. 

Stjf9f, An infernal river, £0 named of a Greek word 
arvyiVf that fignifies to hate and abhor, and therefore 
called by Milton (Par, Lofi, B. ii. 577.) ahhomd Styx^ 
and by Firgili Paiui fnamahilis^ the hateful lake. 

- JEn, vi. 4$8. 

^uherranion. Lying under the earth below the furface. 

SuccinSf Girded, tucked up ; ready, prepared. 

Suffufion, The a^ of over-ipreadine with any thing. 

Summed, With frofperou$ moingfuufumaidf Par, Reg^ 
B^i. 14. A term in falconry ; a hawk is faid to be 
fmil/umm^d when all his feathers are grown, and whei^ 
he wants nothing of xht/um of his leathers. 

Supernal, Having a pofition above us, locally above us, 

Su/plant, To trip up one's heels, to overthrow i horn 
the LsLtjn^pfianto, a pedis planta fubtus enuta, P. L* 
X. 513. / 

Supple, Pliant, flexible. 

Supremacy, Higheft place, higheil authority. 

Surpri/al, The a£l of taking unawares, the fbte of being 
taken unawares. ^ 

Susy A province of Morocco in Africa. 

Siffity from Sujiana, A province of Perfia, the refidence 
of the Perfian monarchs, called Memnonia by Herodotus^ 
from Memnon, who built it ; fituated on the riyei Chor 
aipes. The drink if none but kings, which the learnecl 
Dr^ Jortin with great accuracy and leiM'ning has 
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proved to be faUe. MUtoi^t andiority is foimded 
' on ScUnms^i authority which is foffident to jaflify a 

poet. See the note as quoted by Dr. Ncwtn* Par* 

Rig^ ill. 289. 
Swart, Swarthy. 

Stverue, To bend, to ply; Par. Lofi^ B. vi. 586. 
Snvinkti Laboured, tired, fatigued. 
SiBwe, A city of Egypt on the confines of Ethiopia* 
Syl'uan, Wcody, ihaoy. 
Sjhamut The God of woods and groves. 
Sjmpaibyf Fellow feeling, mutual fenfibility, the qna* 

lity of being affeded oy the affedion of another. 
ijmphony. Concert of iniboments, harmony of founds. 
SyneJ, An afiembly, particularly of ecdefiakics. 
Sjrian, from Sjria, A coofiderable province of Turkey 
' in A£a« It is a fertile country, blefled with a ferene 

and temperate air, and abounding with every thing 

defirable. 
Syrtisf A quickiand, a bog. 

T. 

TJhemacUf A temporary habitation, a cafual dwel- 
ling. 

Tanialus, The fon of JupiHr zniPhta the nymphs 
king of Corinth, or, as ibme (ay, of Phrygia. He 
invited the gods to a banquet, and to prove their di- 
vinity, killed his fon Pelops^ dreded him, and fet his 
limbs before them baked in pafle ; which they dii^ 
covering, prepared a banquet for him in hell» where 
he was to (land in water to the chin, and to have 
pleafant fruits jnil at his lips, without any power to 
latisfy his hunger or quench his tj>irfl. Hence comes 
the word tantalize, i, e, to torment with the fhow of 
pleafures which cannot be reached. 

^ar/ttsy A celebrated City in Cilicia. 

^artarcan^ Helliib* 
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TagiU An omamentat bunch of filk or glittering fub« 
^nces. 

Tauruf A great city in the kingdom of Perfia, now 
called £cbatana» fbmetime in the hands of the Turks, 

' bot in 1603 retaken by jf^as king of Ferfia. 

TaMTUj, One of the conftelladons. 

yV^/, To lay graft in rowi for drj^ing. P, L, ix. 450. 

filiifaf or 7a/atba^ Was a province and a city of the 
Children of Eden, placed by PtoUmy m Babyloniat 
upon the conunon ftreams of Tigris and Euphrates. 

Tempering. Thy tempering, fttPJL. B.vii. 14. Thisisfaid 
in allufion to the difficulty of breathing on high moun- 
tains. This imfyreid air was too pure and fine for 
him, but the heavenly muie temptptd and qualified it 
fo as to make him capable of breaching in it; which 
is a modeft and beautiful way of befpeaking bis reader 
to make favourable allowances for any failings he may 
have been guilty of in treating of (b fnblime a fubje£^. 

To Tmpffit (from the Italian trnfejiarey J To difturb 
as by a tempeft. P. L. ^ii* 41 2. 

7inirtJ\ A very high mountain in Tenenfl^ one of the 
Canary iilands. The top is of a conical Egoie and 
white, ib that it ^ay be feen 1 20 miles o£ Its per- 
pendicular height is iaid to be no more than one mile 
and three quarters. 

Tindotif A city near the Perfian bay, below the conflu- 

• ence of the Euphrates and Tigris. 

Ttthis, The wife of Oceanus and mother of the gods> 
whom HeficdczWs the venerable Tethis, voTFia TijOv; • 

Thame, A large navigable river which has its rife 

* at a place of the fame name in Oxfordihire, and ia 
joined at Dorchefter by the liis. 

Thammux, The fame with Adanis, 

Jbamyth^ A Thracian by birdi, the inventor of the 
Doric mood or meafure, according to Pluty, L. vii. 
C. 4f7. P/ti torch f in his treatife of mufick^ fays he 
had the fineft voice of any of his time, and wrote a 
poem of the war of the Titans with the ^gods ; and 
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•from Sum Jos we leanit tbftt be compofed tikewife a 
poem of the generation of the world, which being 
fubje6b near of kin to MiltoH\ might probably ooca- 
fion the mention of him, Par. Lofts B« iii« 3 ^^ 

ThiioM Monfter, L /. The fphynx, whofe riddle being 
refolved by Oedipus^ (he urew herfelf into the fea. 
Far. Rig. iv, 572. 

7Mij9 A city in Boeotia, fiunoas for the war between 
the fons of Oedfpm, celebrated by Statius in hia 
Thebaid. 

TTbtbtSt, Pjeienting Thihis or Pihp*^ line. 

Or the ude of Troy divine. 11 Penftrofo qg, 
Thefe were the principal fabjeds of the ancient tra- 
gedies that have come down to us. 

^hoffalian^ from Tbejalia^ A coitntryin Greece, almoft 
iarroanded with mountains* This country has been 
famous in the remoteft antiquity for the courage of 
its inhabitants and goodnefi of its horfes. 

fhetis. The daughter of C€elim and Terra^ and fifter 
of Saturn ; the goddefs of Juftice. She had many 
£imous oncles ; one near the river Cephifus in Boeo- 
tia, whicn Deucalion and Pyrrha comidted how to 
leftore mankind after the flood* 

7betiu The daughter of NeptwUf wife of Poleut king 
of Theflaly, and mother of AMlUs. Milton gives 
her the epidiet of tin/olJlifpot^Jftit^ after Homir^ or 
rather as a paraphrafe upon Homn^s epithet, o^yvpo- 
Vijch or Jt/vir^oote J. 

Tijfiitef or Ttjbtitef as it is called in Scripture, j Kings 
xvii I. Elijah^ a native of Thifbe or Tiflibe, a city 
\ of the country of Gilead beyond Jordan. Tet once 
again to come. (Par, Reg. B. ii. 16.) For it hath been 
the opinion of the church, that there would be an 
. E/ias before Chri/Ps fecond coming, as well as before 
his firft ; and this opinion the learned Mr. Mede fup- 
ports from the prophecy of Malachi, iv. 5. and fiom 
what our Saviour lays, Matt. xvii. 1 1. 

. Jhracian bard^ 1. e. Orpheus. See Orpheus. 

Thraciast 



^iraciasf Blowing from Thrace> northward of Greece. 

Thrilling^ Piercing, 

Tfyiftean Banquet. Tiyi/is and Jtrms, brethren, hated 
each other oatrageouily ; the firft in fpite lay with the 
wife of JtreuSi out he having gotten his brother's 
children^ in his power> pretenoedadefirebf reconci« 
liation, and invited him to a banquet. Tlytftes^ that 
he might fee his children* diilembling his augmented 
malice, cam^; the feait being over* his brother let 
him know he had been entertained with the fleih of 
his fons, and their blood mixed with the wine, and 
ihowed him the fad prods of what he had told him» 

; their heads and hands, which he had referved for that 
purpofe. At this the fun is (aid to have torned away, 

' as Mikw (ays he did (Par. Loft, B. x. 687.) when 
&t more dreadful banquet was made on die fruit of 
the forbidden tree. 

fim' of tiwra. The Perfian word for a round cap, high 
and ending in a point, the ufual covering and orna- 
ment the ea&em princes wore on their heaas. 

Tidore, One of the Molucca or Clove Iflands in the In- 
dian fea. 

Viger^ A fierce beaft of the leonine kind. 

Tigris, A river of Afiatick Turkey, riiing in the moun- 
tains of Armenia. In its couHe it joins with the 
Euphrates, whofe united (beams fall into the Perfian 
Sea below BafTora. -This is reckoned one of the 
rivers that environed Paradiie. 

rUtb, Arabfc, tilled. J. 

Timhrel, A kind of mufical inibument played by pul- 
lation. 

7ini or Tym, A river in England, confifting of two 
ibeams, the North and Souui Tyne ; the one rifing 
in the confines of Scotland, the other in Cumberland! 
They join at Hexham Pafs by NewcafUe, and fall 
into the Gennan Sea Below Tinmouth. 

rtoTitii, To light, to kindle; from the Saxon (^«Mb 
Hence comes Sic word iindir. 

Tradhfg, 



Tri:diigf Pi ^« "• ^4^« Having a trade^wiad or a 

moniboD* 
7>«i«9 To diaw along* to draw in train; fiom the term 

trsim tf artiVtry* . 
Ttrefiasf A Theban, a fiuneus blind poet and prophet 

Jitanf The eldeft ibn of Heaven and Earth ; he was the 
father of die giants^ and his empire was feized by his 
younger brother Saturn, 

Vonni-^ugbtyy i. €• Valiant in tongue or fpeech. 

TopasCf A precious fione of the colour of gold. 

Tofbetf 6cc Gtbinna. 

TorrUt Burning, violently hot- 

Tortuous^ Twitted, wreathed, winding. 

79umeamint, Tilt, juft, miUtary fport, mock encoun- 
ter* y. 

^ranfmigration^ Vs^Sbigt from one place or fiate into 
another. P. L. x. 261. 

Tponfitory^ Continumg but a ihort time, vanifliing. 

Tran/forenU Pervious to the light, clear, pellncid. J. 

Tranfficuousf Tranfparent, pervious to the fight. 

^ranfpire. To emit in vapour. J. 

7rebifind^ A dty of Capadocia in the Leflbr Afia. 

TrimiJiM, A large kingdom in Barbary. 

Trintf The third large river in England. It rifcs in 
the N. W, fide of Stafibrd(hire, and branching itfclf 
out into fifty difierent ftrcams, it changes its name 
into the Humber (the name of a Scythian king who 
perifhed in it) and- falls into the German Ocean be- 
low Hull. 

TriSis Dreffed, adorned, decorated. 

f^i/crm. Having a triple (hapc. The moon is faid to 
be triform when iacreafrng widi horns towards the 
ead, decreafing with horns towards the well, and at 

full. P. L vii. 30. ^ 

Tnnacrian» from Trinacria, The ancient name Of Sicily, 
{o called from its three promontories lying in the 
form of a triangle. Our poet calU it thi hoarfi Tr/- 
nacrianjbort. Par. Loft^ B. ii. 661. And this (hore 

may 



may well be called hoarfcy not ODly by reafon of a 
tempeftuous Tea breaking in upon it, but likewife on 
9QC0unt of the noifes occafioned by the eruptions of 
Mount ^tna : the number of r^s in the verfe well 
exprefs the hoarfenefs of it, 

Trine^ An afpedl of [Janets placed in three angles of 
a trigon, in which they are fuppoied by aibolqgers 
to be eminently benign. 

Triton, A river in Africa. 

Triifftt. Bj fcidy TriUn^MtuimBng J/belL fMaJi 9^^.) 
Trifn was Nipttme^s trumpeter, and was fealy, as aU 
~ thefe forts of creatures ar«. His winding iheU is de* 
icribed by O^oU, iM>/. i. 353. 

Triumphal, A token of vidlory. 

Trail, To roll or run round, y, 

Tropic, The line at which the fun turns back» of which 
the north has the name of the tropic of Cancer, and 
the fouth the tropic of Capricom. 

Troy, An ancient city in Afia, famous for holdij^ out a 
fiege of ten years againft the whole power of Greece^ 
but it was at lafl taken and deftroyed. 

Tube, A pipe» a fiphon, a long body. 

Turihiflan, A province of Tartary« 

Turkis or Turkois, A blue fbne nmnbaitd among tho 
meaner precious ilones. P. £. vi. 894, 

Turm, Troop, from the Latin turma. 

Tumus, King of the Rutilians, to whom Lenfinia di# 
daughter of king Laiinus was firH efpoufed, but after- 
wards given to jEneas, and in the revep^ng whkh 
affront Tumus loft his Ufe. 

Turret, A fmall eminence raifed above the veft of the 

' building, a (mall tower. ' 

Ti{fcaH, from TuJ<anf, A large country of Italy, part of 
the ancient Etruria. This country was the birth-place 
of the famous aftronomer Galileo, whom otir poet 
means by the Tn/can urtifi. Par. Loft, B. i. 288. 

T'weid, A large river that has its rife in Scodandy and 
divides it and England. So Sfg^/iti St 36* 

And 
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And Twede the limit betwixt Locris land 

And Albany. 
^pif That by which femething fnture is prefigored* 
fyfhon. One of the giants who warred againft heaven* 
TjranMous, Tynnaicu, arbitrary* defpoticic, ievere. 

ULYSSES, The fon ci Laertes and JMtieba, king 
of the ifland of Ithaca and Dolichiam. An elo- 
quent and politic commander at the iiege of Troy ; 
who, after the fiege of that city was ended, was 
driven into many dangers, and put upon feveral ad- 
ventures, for the fpace of ten years, before he re- 
turned to his own country. 

Vmbragiy Shade, ikreen of trees, y. 

Umbrageous, Shady, yielding (hade. 

Vnbkncbedy Not m^raced, not injured by any foil. 

XJndirftood, Not expreflcd, not openly declared and yet 
implied, as when we fay that a fubiiantive or verb is 
ttnderftood in a fentence. Par. Loft^ B« i. 662. 

Vnejfentialt Having no being. 

Vnifin, Sounding done. 

Unweeting, Ignorant, unknowing. 

Ur, AcityofChaldea. 

Urama, Gr. heavenly, The daughter of Jt^ter and 
Mnemofyne, ^e goddefi who preiideth in anronomy, 
one of the nine muies. 

VrieU Heb. God is my Ugbt. He is mentioned as a good 
i^ngel in the fecond lx)ok of Efiras, chap. iv. and v. 

, The Jews andfome Chriflians conceive him to be an 
angel of light accordmg to hi» name : and therefore 
, MiltoM properly gives him his flation in the fun. 

Vrim and Tbummim, were fomething in Aartm*^ breaft- 
plate : what they were critics and commentators are 
by no means agreed. But the word urim iignifies 
light, and/i^»Mmr/«rperfeaion: and therefore Mikon 



very properly gives the epithet radiant to urimp Par* 
Lcft^ ^. \\^'}b\. It is moft probable, that urim and 
thummim were only names given to fignify the dear*^ 
nefs and certainty of the divine anfwers which were 
obtained by the high prieft confulting God with his 
breaftplate on, in contradiltin£tion to the oblcore, 
enigmatical, uncertain and imperfect anfwers of the 
Heathen oracles. 

* 

Uthtt^s S^n, I. e. King Arthur^ fon of Utbtr PemtragoHf 

whoie exploits are romantidy extolled by Gfjfrj tsli 

Monmouth. 
Uxorious^ Submiflively fond of a wi&. 7. 
Uzziei^ The next commanding angd to Gairiel; his 

name in Hebrew is Uttcjirengtb of Gsd, as all God's 

mighty angels are. 

V. 

VJcueujf Empty, unfilled. 
Fagariej, Wild freaks, capridous frolicks. 7. 
Faidamop /. e. The valley of Anio, a valley near Ferote 

a dty in Tuicany. 
Valhrnbrt/a^ A famous valley in Etmria or Tuicany, fi> 

named of vilZrV, a valley, and ms^a, (bade ; remark* 

able for the continual cool fhades, whidi the vaft num* . 

ber of tcees that overipread it afford. 
Vanguard^ The front or firft line of the army. 
Vant'brafif Armour for the arms* 
Vaffalage, The ftate of a vaflal, tenure at will, fervitude, 

flavery. 
Venial^ Permitted, allowed. 
Verdanty Green. 
Verdurous^ Green, covered with green, decked with 

green. 
Vernal^ Belon^ng to ipring. , 
FemofUf Flourifliing as in fpring. 
Firiumnus^ A god among the Romans^ who loving a 

nymph, changed himfdf into all fliapes to get her, but 

prevailing 



V; 

prevailiag nolkuig». at length he turned himieif 'Mo 
the ihape of a beautiful young man, and then offer- 
ing her violence, ihe eafily condefcended to him. 

Fejia. Thie bright hair'd Ftfta, Sec (JlPeft/erofi 23.) 
As Miit9H is here fpealdng of one of the goddefles 
of the ancient8> he very judicioufly adopts their man- 
ner of defcribing them by ibme epithet diftingniihing 
their eyes, hair, &c. as k^vaotcofA^f 7^vx«9rK» &c. 
The allegoiy contained under this defcription is no 
lefs beautifm than that he had before given us in his 
account of the birth of Euphrofynt from Zipbyrm and 
Aurora. Saturn was always cohfidered by thoie phi- 
loTophers who embraced the opinion of planetary in- 
fluences as piefiding over perfons of a gloomy, 
thoughtful turn y ana this caft of mind, tempered and 
refined with a proper mixture of fire, which the an- 
cients worihipped under the name of Fefta^ is the beft 
adapted to relifh fuch pleaTures as the poet is here de- 
icribing. What gives an additional beauty ilill, is 
the {\i^]^^tk;gmelancbalj begot vel ficnt Jbadts of^ood^ 
IdtCs inmoft h^wen 

Fiaadt, Pood, meat dreftd. 

Vicegirenty Having a delegated power, afting by ftb- 
iHtvtioii* 

Figil^ P. R. i. i8f. Watch, devotions performed in 
the hours of reft ; fiwgs fung while the angch kept 
watch. 

Fillattc, Belonging to villages. " 

Filisj^, To defime, to debafe, to make contemptible. 

Fifitant^ One who goes to fee another. 

Fitiate^ To deprave, to fpoil, to make lefs pore. 

Folant^ Nimble, aftive. 

Folatil, Having the power to pafs olF by evaporation. J. 

Folhu A fiteht of (hot. 

Foluble, Rolling, having quick motion. 

Fulture, A large bird remarkable for voradty. 



WJKBLE, 



w. 

WjfRBLE, .To quaver any fQund) to caufe to 
•quaver. 

Warpingt Working themfelves forward. A fea term. 

WaffaileTy A toper, drunkard. Hail or heil was in fuch 
continual ufe among the good-fellows of ancient 
times, that a drinker was called a <was-heiliry or ^utijber 
of bealtb ; and the liquor was called was-beily becaufe 
health was fa often wifhed over it. 

JVeal^ Happinefs, profperity, flourifhing ftate. y, 

Ween^ To think, imagine, fancy. 

fTelh'fi, Firmament or iky. 

ff^e/L Begin then fifters of thi /acred nveli, (LyciJeu 15) 
Our poet means Hifpocrene^ a fountain coniecrated 
to the muA^ on Mou^t Helicon, on the iide 6f which 
was an altar of Heliconian Jove, ^as Hefiod fays in the 
invocation for his poem on the generation of die gods. 

Begin we from the mnfes flill to £ng, 
That haunt high Helicon and the pore ipringa 
And altar of great Jove, with prindeis feet 
Dancing around. 

WeRringf Drawing towards the weft. 

Wbilome^ Eonnerly. 

Whirlpool A place where the water moves circularly, 

and draws whatever comes within the center of its 

circle ; a vortex. J. 
Whirliuind, A ftormy wind moving circularly. 
Wbift, SUenced.. 
Wigbty A peribn, a being. 

Won^ An old Saxon word fignifyiog to dwell or inhabit. 
Worm^ Is ufed by Milton as a general name for all the 

reptil kind ; and ^atan (Par. L^t B. x. 68.) is cal- - 

led falfe worm. 



XERXES, 



7s. 

XERXES^ A king of Perfia, Ton of Dar/us, and 
nephew to Cyrus ; who after five years preparati- 
oasp came againft the free ftates of Greece (to re- 
venge his father's difgracefol repulfe by Miltiadis) 
with {fi innumerable an armvy that his men and cattle 
drank up rivers : and buildmg a bridge over the Hel- 
lefpont, where he fcourged the Tea for the lofs of 
fome of his ihips. He was ib fhamefully defeated ia 
a fea-fight, that he hardly efcaped faimielf in a little 
fiiher'sDoat. 

y. 

YJmmingp Opening wide. 
TelU To cry out with horror and agony* 
TrndiTf At a diftance within view. 
Tik^ftdp Called, termed, named* J. 

z. 

ZENITH, The pomt over-head, oppofice the nadir. 
Zifhon, Heb. A fecnt ot fearcber 9f fecreUm An 

angd whofe name is an indication of his office. 
Zfplyr^ The weft wind, poetically any fbft* calm wind. 
Zcdiact The trad of the fun through the twelve figns; 

a great circle of the fphere containing the twelve 

figns. J. 
Zoue^ A girdle, a divifion of the earth. The earth is 

divided into five zones, one torrid, two temperate, 

and two frigid. Circuit, drcumference. 
ZpfUtU Heb. The fpy of God. A cherub. 
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